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...and cigarettes helped to win it 


What a part the cigarette played! 

In those grim, tense moments, waiting for 
the word to “go”; in that blessed lull, hours § 
afterward, just before the relief party came; c 
in those other, sterner moments when his © 
spirit fought to smile, what was the thing he 
wanted most? ' 

A cigarette! 

And now, with the big job done, what so 
much as the cigarette will help “keep him 
smiling”’ until he’s home again? 


Y Rapes 


A fact: 


Over 740 million Fatimas have so far been shipped } 
to our soldiers abroad. And more are constantly on 4 
the way for the boys who still are over there. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY WALTER WHITEREAD 4 
Kigpettnity rs Ttaces 


FATIMA: 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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CHAPTER 1, 
OUT OF THE STORM, 


NICE night!” ~— exclaimed 
Joseph Radd, sneering a little 
as he spoke. “A fine night 
for a murder!” 

He leaned back in the old, rickety 
chair and laughed mirthlessly.  An- 
other gust of wind came tearing across 
the tumbling river from the heights on 
the other shore, rocking the shack on 
its foundation, and rattling the two 
windows. It swept in through the 
cracks. around the door and made the 
lamp flicker and almost go out. 

“A fine night for a murder!” he 
repeated, as he got up and went to the 
door, trying to stuff some old news- 
papers into the cracks to stop the wind. 

The rain seemed to be beating against 
all sides of the shack in solid sheets. 
It hammered at the old roof, and now 





and then a few drops seeped through 
and fell to the floor. We had moved 
the table to one corner, beneath a good 
spot in the roof, and now sat beside it, 
watching the flickering lamp. There 
was a fire in the old stove, but we were 
thankful that it was not so cold that. we 
were obliged to build a big one. The 
shack probably would have burned over 
our heads had we done so. 

Joe Radd left the door and resumed 
his seat beside the table.” We continued 
our conversation, talking in low tones 
despite the howling of the storm, for 
we were not eager, you may be sure, to 
have our words overheard by any one, 
least of all by some snooping officer of 
the law. 

“Fishing is good!” said Joseph Radd; 
and he grinned at me through the un- 
certain light cast by the lamp. 

[ grinned back at him. 
The shack was on the bank of the 
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river above the city. We had rented 
it two months before. We had fishing 
gear, too, and now and then, for the 
sake of appearances, we were compelled 
to put out and fish. Occasionally we 
caught enough to dress and sell to one 
of the retail markets half a mile below, 
bass and carp and perch and catfish. 
But that was not the sort of fishing Joe 
Radd meant. 

Perhaps we looked like honest fisher- 
men, and certainly that was our inten- 
tion. We knew the lingo of the trade, 
too, and some of its tricks. We lived 
like honest fishermen of the poorer sort, 
a thing that we did not like, but we 
found it necessary. 

“Nice life!” Joe Radd said. “And 
we have put up at the swellest hotels in 
the country, and quarreled with their 
managers because the salad dressing 
wasn't to our taste. Nice life, indeed! 
3ut it is profitable, all right!” 

We were beginning to find it so, for 
the police seldom bothered an honest 
fisherman, we had found. So we fished 
when it was necessary, for the looks of 
the thing, and at night we crept away 
from the shack and went here and there 
in the city and took what it pleased us 
to take, especially since there were few 
safes that were mysteries for Joseph 
Radd or me. 

You understand, of course? We had 
worked in many localities, and never 
twice had we followed the same plan. 
Never had we been convicted. Only a 
few times had we been arrested, and 
then only on suspicion. Our finger 
prints and measurements and _ photo- 
graphs never had been taken by men 
at any police headquarters. 

We were doing well. Joe Radd 
thought so, and so did I. For years 
we had been together and had worked 
together, and with Tim Morgan. Our 
interests were closely allied in many 


ways. 
Morgan lived in a cottage in the city 
now, posing as a salesman searching for 


a new position. This gave hima chance 
to visit the offices of large firms and 
gather information for us. Jessie Radd 
was his wife. There had been a time 
when I had attempted to get her to 
marry me, but she had _ preferred 
Morgan. Despite that, | continued to 
be right-hand man of Joe Radd, her 
brother, and tried to treat Morgan de- 
cently when we met. 

He gathered valuable information for 
us, you see, did Tim Morgan; and he 
never visited the shack. Nobody knew 
that Mrs. Morgan was the sister of Joe 
Radd, or that I was acquainted with 
her. We communicated in certain 
ways, though. 

“I don’t like the way Tim Morgan 
has been acting lately,” Joe Radd said 
now, during. a lull in the storm. “J 
have an idea that he wants to get rid of 
us and strike out for himself. 1 
wouldn't care—only for Jessie.” 

Let me explain here that Joseph Radd 
worshiped his sister, and had from 
childhood. He had not favored her 
match with Tim Morgan, but had held 
his tongue because he thought that it 
meant Jessie’s happiness. Joe Radd 
had wanted Jessie to marry me. [Il 
never forget the day of the wedding. 
Joe Radd cried like a baby after the 
ceremony—acted more like a mother 
than a brother of the bride. 

“You’ve got her, Tim Morgan!” he 
had said. ‘‘And you be good to her, 
Tim Morgan, or you'll answer person- 
ally to me!” 

Ife watched them like a hawk, too, 
for a time, but did not seem to see any- 
thing wrong. I was not sure, however. 
| imagined at times that things were 
not going right with the Morgans, and 
thought Jessie was too proud to say so— 
or else that she said nothing because she 
feared that Joe would hurt Morgan. 

We were persons outside the law, of 
course, and yet we could stand together, 
be loyal to one another, as well as 


honest folk. Joe Radd and I, for in- 























stance, were as close as two men could 
be. 
“We are friends, John Botter!’” he 
had declared, on one occasion. ‘When 
you say that, you’ve said it all—we’re 
friends!” 

And now, while the storm raged, we 
considered the cracking of a safe in a 
certain office far downtown, making 
our plans according to the information 
we had received from Tim Morgan the 
day before. We intended to do it the 
following night. 

“Should have been planned for to- 
night, John,” said Joe Radd. “We'll 
never have a better night for pulling 
off a job like that. Vine night for a 
murder!” 

I shuddered at his reiterated phrase, 
though I did not know why it affected 
me. Certainly, neither of us intended 
to kill anybody, nor did we anticipate 
that anybody would make an attempt on 
either of our lives. 

“The storm is getting on my nerves!” 
I said. 

“There is some hot coffee in the pot, 
John. Help yourself, and then give 
me some,” Joe Radd replied. ‘We'll 
settle the final details of this affair, and 
then go to bed. We've got to get up 
early and fish; that will give us an 
excuse for going to bed early to-morrow 
night. Then we can get up again about 
midnight, and get busy.” 

I poured out the coffee, pushed a cup 
of it across the tabie to him, and fetched 
some crackers from the box that did 
duty as a cupboard for us. Joe Radd 
always drank his coffee without either 
sugar or milk, but | was more fastidi 
ous. I went to the box again, and re 
turned with the sugar and a can of 
condensed cream. 

“If what Tim said was right——” | 
began and then stopped in the middle of 
the sentence, for a peculiar noise had 
reached us through the roar oi the 
storm. It sounded like a moan, but died 
away. 
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“Nothing!” exclaimed Joe Radd. 
“T heard it, too. If Tim Morgan was 
right, and I suppose that he took the 
trouble to get the correct dope, we can 
go ahead to-morrow night. The pay- 
roll money——” 

Something seemed to scrape at the 
side of the shack. Then the wind 
howled again, and we could not hear 
the sound. But it had made us nervous. 

“[ wonder if the rain is undermining 
this palatial abode of ours?” Joe Radd 
said. “I’d go out and see, but this 
storm would drench me before I got 
three feet from the door. It’s one devil 
of a night to be out, especially down 
here by the river!” 

“It is that!” lagreed. “The storm 
probably will be over by morning, and 
to-morrow night the moon will be shin- 
ing, Which will make our work all the 
more difficult. We should have done 
it to-night.” 

“Why crack an empty crib?” Joe 
Radd questioned. “The pay-roll money 
will be in it to-morrow night, if Morgan 
gave us the correct dope. And he 
seldom makes a mistake.” 

There came another lull in the storm, 
and again we heard a scraping sound on 
one side of the shack. Then something 
seemed to fall against the door. 

Joe Radd sprang across the room and 
was quick to jerk the door open. A 
gust of wind rushed in, and a sheet of 
rain with it. The lamp was extin 
guished by the sudden blast, but before 
the light went out I had caught a 
glimpse of a woman’s form. Joe Radd 
slammed the door shut again. 

“Hurry with a light, John!” he called 
to me. “Let’s see what we have here.” 

[ struck a match, and managed to get 
the lamp burning again, after having 
scorched my fingers on the hot chimney 
Then I turned around to find Joe Radd 
holding the woman in his arms. She had 
tottered forward as if 
exhausted. She was drenched, and her 
clothes were covered with mud. 


completely 
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“Over here with her, Joe!” I ex- 
claimed, sweeping the blankets from 
one of the bunks. “Ill stir up the fire. 
She’s probably been lost in the 
storm ig 

Joe Radd started to carry her across 
the room toward the light ; but she was 
not unconscious, and now she lifted her 
head and tried to get to her feet. IL 
gasped, and Joe Radd cried aloud. 

“Jessie! Sister!” he exclaimed. 

She made an attempt to speak, but 
seemed to be struggling to get her 
breath. The light struck her face now, 
and I sprang forward to help Joe Radd. 
Then we both gasped our horror. 

There was blood upon her face, that 
flowed from a cut beside one eye. 
Blood had matted her hair over one 
temple, and her lower lip was badly cut 
and swollen. 

We worked like maniacs for a few 
minutes, getting her to the bunk and 
forcing her to sit on the edge of it. Joe 
Radd threw a warm blanket around her 
shoulders, and I hurried to get a pan 
of water. She was sobbing now, and 
making an effort to speak. 

“What is it, Jessie? What is it, 
sister?’ Joe Radd was asking, down on 
his knees before her. “What has hap- 
pened? Why did you come here on 
such a night?” 

“T thought—I’d never find you!” she 
gasped. “The wind—almost took my 
breath.” 

Joe Radd poured some of the water 
on his handkerchief and began bathing 
her face. 

“Did you slip and fall?” he asked. 
“How did your face get cut? What 
caused all that blood on your head? 
And your lip 








She seemed to straighten, to gain 
sudden strength, and her eyes flashed 
angrily for an instant. 

“Tim Morgan—did that!” she said. 

And then she began sobbing wildly 
again, putting her hands before her 


face; and Joe Radd sprang to his feet 
beside me with murder in his eyes. I 
remembered his reiterated phrase: “It’s 
a fine night for a murder!” 


CHAPTER II. 
TOO LATE. 


HERE came a lull in the storm at 

that moment, and it was silent in 
the shack save for Jessie’s ifrenzied 
sobbing and Joe Radd’s heavy breath- 
ing. Presently the storm seemed to 
redouble its fury, but none of us noticed 
it. Joe Radd went down on his knees 
beside his sister again, and put an arm 
around her. 

“Tell me!” he said. 

His voice was calm enough, but I did 
not like the tone of it; it grated, 
sounded like a chisel trying to bite into 
cold steel. Jessie tried to cease her 
sobbing, and wiped her eyes, and 
presently she spoke. 

“It began soon after we were mar- 
ried—his abuse,” she said. “I was too 
proud to say anything about it then. 
You don’t know Tim Morgan—you 
men. You're fools to trust him.” 

“T guess he’s square enough with us,” 
Joe Radd said. 

“But he isn’t. He’s been planning to 
quit you, Joe. The other night he 
pulled a trick with another man, and 
left you two out of it.” 

That statement startled us, you may 
be sure. Joe Radd’s eyes met mine, 
and then he turned away again. There 
are certain rules and regulations ob- 
served by those of the underworld, you 
know. A man does not easily cast aside 
his pals and pick up others. At least, 
he is not supposed to be working with 
two sets of pals at the same time. 

“He had a quarrel with this fellow— 
who calls himself Kentucky Kline,” 
Jessie went on. “He is a big brute of 
a man. Tim Morgan always com- 
plained that you two were not hard- 
hearted enough at times. He—he 




















wanted to run with one of his own kind, 
I suppose.” 

She stopped and began sobbing once 
more. Joe Radd motioned for me to 
keep silent, and waited for her tempest 
of tears to be over. Then he patted her 
on the shoulder. 

“Tell me, Jessie,” he said again. 

“T don’t know what it was they did, 
but Tim Morgan was out last night, 
almost until daylight, and when he 
came back Kentucky Kline was with 
him. They had lots of money and be- 
gan dividing it. They were drinking 
heavily, too. Kentucky Kline left, 
growling about something, and Tim 
Morgan went to bed.” 

“Go on,’ Joe Radd urged, as she 
stopped and recommenced her sobbing. 

“Tim was ugly when he woke, about 
noon,” she said. “He began drinking 
again, and when I[ asked him to stop, 
he abused me. I tried to find out what 
he and Kentucky Kline had done, but 
he told me that it was none of my busi- 
ness. Late in the afternoon, Kentucky 
Kline came to the house again.” 

“What happened then?’ Joe Radd 
asked. 

“They quarreled once more. I 
couldn’t understand exactly, but Ken- 
tucky Kline seemed to think that Tim 
Morgan had been unfair in dividing 
the money—swag, I suppose. Finally, 
Tim told Kentucky Kline to get out of 
the house, or he’d throw him out. Kline 
went away, then. 

“T tried to get Tim to talk to me and 
tell me what he had done, and I said 
that it wasn’t fair for him to be plan- 
ning things with another man and leav- 
ing you boys out of it. I reminded him 
that you had picked him up when he 
didn’t amount to anything, and had 
helped him along, and that Joe was my 
brother. He—he cursed me, then. He 
told me to attend to my own business, 
said he was about through with you 
boys anyway, because you were too 
tame.” 
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“And he struck you?” Joe Radd 
asked. 

“He has struck me many times,” 
Jessie said, “but I always kept it from 
you. I was afraid that you’d get into 
trouble with him.” 

“You tell me exactly what 
pened!’ Joe Radd commanded. 

“Well, he wanted to go out again, 
and | told him that it was dangerous, 
He had been drinking, and he always 
talks too much when he drinks. I told 
him he might say something that would 
set the police on his track, might men- 
tion you boys. Ile told me that he was 
going out anyway. I tried to stop him, 
and he threw me against the wall. I 
tried to cling to his arm, begging him 
to stay at home, and he struck me in 
the mouth and cut my lip. Then he 
struck me again and again. I don’t 
know how many times. I ran to the 
door and rushed out. JI couldn’t go 
back, so ] came here. 

“T didn’t have any money with me, 
of course, and | was afraid to return 
and get some. The storm was terrible, 
and it was a long way here, hut I made 
it. I slipped and fell several times 
coming down to the river from the 
road.” 

Jessie began sobbing again then. Joe 
Radd got to his feet slowly, walked to 
the corner of the shack, and took his 
cap from a nail driven in the wall there. 

Joe ] began. 


Take care of her! 





hap- 





he commanded 
me. 

Then he darted to the door. There 
was a rush of wind and rain that extin- 
guished the lamp again, and I heard 
the door slam. Jessie cried out at that, 
and I made haste to strike a match and 
light the lamp. Joe Radd was gone. 

“John!” Jessie cried, clasping me by 
the arm. “He'll kill Tim Morgan! ! 
shouldn’t have told Joe the truth! Stop 
him, John!” 

“He’s up to the road by this time,” 
T said. “J couldn’t find him now.” 
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“Then you must go after him, John 
Botter. 1 am done with Tim Morgan, 
but I don’t want my brother to kill him, 
and go to the chair for it.” 

“Joe’ll only beat him up——” 

“Don’t try to lie to me, John Botter! 
There never was a brother thought as 
much of his sister as Joe Radd does of 
me, and you know it. He told Tim 
Morgan he'd call him to account if 1 
wasn’t treated right, and you know Joe 
Radd will strike without thinking of 
the consequences!” 

I knew it, all right. Joe Radd would 
think only of the cuts and bruises on 
his sister’s face. He would not stop 
to consider whether Tim Morgan was 
drunk or sober. As soon as he saw 
Morgan, he would strike. Joe Radd 
had one of those terrible, deadly cold 
tempers. The expression of the killer 
had been in his face when he left the 
shack, and I knew it. 

“I—I’d better not meddle in this, 
Jessie,” I said. 

“But we must save Joe!” she per- 
sisted. ‘He'll not even try to cover his 
tracks. I know Joe Radd. He'll kill 
Tim Morgan as soon as he finds him, 
even if it is in front of a hundred men. 
He'll go to the chair—or to prison for 
life. And Tim Morgan isn’t worth that 
much, John Botter. He isn’t worth it!” 

“But I don’t know where to find him, 
Jessie,” I said helplessly. 

“Start, John! Don’t stand there like 
an idiot! Hurry to the cottage—Joe 
Radd will go there first, probably. If 
you get there before him, and Tim 
Morgan is there, you wait until Joe 
comes, and try to stop him. If you 
ever loved me, John; if you love me 
yet r 

She made the right appeal there, said 
the one thing that would force me to 
engage in this business, which | felt 
was between Tim Morgan and _his 
wife’s brother. Already, I was taking 





my cap and rubber coat from the nail 
in the corner, 


“T’ll be all right here, John,” she said. 
“T’ll drink some coffee, and bathe my 
face. You hurry after Joe, and bring 
him back here as soon as you can. We 
must save him, John!” 

She shielded the lamp by standing in 
front of it. I opened the door, darted 
out, and slammed the door behind me, 
making sure that the catch fell into 
place. The wind hurled me against the 
side of the shack and almost took my 
breath away; the rain pelted me. 

I stopped for a moment to pull the 
collar of my coat up around my neck, 
and then bent my head and started up 
the slope away from the river, with the 
storm swirling around me. It was a 
terrible night, and when I thought of 
Jessie making her way through that 
storm, from the cottage to our shack up 
the river, stumbling through the mud 
and facing that wind and pelting rain, 
I wanted to throttle Tim Morgan my- 
self. 

3ut I knew that Jessie had been right. 
It was not proper that Joe Radd -go to 
the electric chair and have his life 
snuffed out because he had removed a 
brute from the world. As she had said, 
Tim Morgan wasn’t worth it. And the 
chair was such a terrible thing. I had 
talked once with a man who had been 
sentenced, and who had lived in the 
shadow of the chair until two days 
before the date set for his execution, 
to be pardoned at almost the last minute 
because the guilty man, hurt and dying, 
confessed.  [ had asked him, like a fool, 
how it felt. Never will I forget the 
horror in his voice and on his face as 
he told me. 

[ did not want to see my old friend, 
Joe Radd, face that horror. I knew 
that he would go to death a stoic in 
such a case, but I could not endure the 
thought of it. Jessie was right, I would 
have to save him, though it meant sav- 
ing the life of Tim Morgan, too. 

Sudden realization of the circum- 
stances seemed to come to me, and I - 
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plunged on up the wet, slippery slope 
toward the distant road, wondering in 
what direction Joe Radd had gone. I 
scarcely thought that he had taken the 
boat and attempted to go down the 
river, for the boat was heavy for one 
man to handle, and in such a wind it 
would be almost impossible. 

Anger would give wings to his heels, 
I knew, and I would have to hasten if 
I would be before him and save him. 
Joe Radd would think of nothing except 
punishing the man who had treated his 
sister brutally, would not rest until he 
had accomplished his object. 

In time, I reached the road, which 
was almost knee deep in mud. I tried 
to make my way along the side of it, 
close to a fence, where the walking was 
somewhat better, but where the wind 
got a clear sweep at me. 

On and on I went, the lights of the 
city always glistening in the distance 
and seeming to draw no nearer. | 
passed nobody, saw nothing except 
those distant lights and a flash of light- 
ning now and then. I was drenched 
already, half exhausted because of my 
fight against the force of the storm. 

Now I was passing a cottage here and 
there on the outskirts of the city, and 
knew that I was not far from the end 
of a street car line. The road was 
better here, and I could make more 
rapid progress. I hurried around a 
curve, where a hedge cut off some of 
the wind, and raised my head and 
looked down the road. There was the 
are light that marked the end of the 
car line; it swung backward and for- 
ward as if it would be dashed to the 
pavement below. 

Presently, I was nearer, and I saw 
that there was a car waiting at the end 
of the line. I began running now, hop- 
ing to catch it before it started on its 
return trip, for they ran ten minutes 
apart, and every minute was precious. 

I listened for the cianging of the 
bell, though doubting that I could hear 
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it in the roar of the storm. On and on 
I ran. I reached the end of the pave- 
ment and rushed down the street in 
water above my ankles. I came to the 
end of the car, sprang upon it, stood 
there gasping for breath, happy that | 
had caught it and would not have to 
wait for the next. 

“Little damp, ain’t it?” the conductor 
asked me. The motorman was inside 
the car, too, and he looked up with 
quick interest as | entered. 

“Bad storm,” I answered. 

I was not thinking of the storm now; 
I was thinking that, since he was not 
on this car, Joe Radd must have 
caught the one before, and that I would 
be ten minutes behind him. A lot can 
happen in ten minutes. Men’s lives 
have been changed in less time than 
that. 

“Isn’t it about time you’re starting?” 
I asked the motorman, nervously. 

“Tt is,” he replied. “We should have 
started about forty-five minutes ago, 
to tell the truth. But the storm has 
smashed things.” 

“You're fooling me!” 
lights are burning 

“Oh, we’ve got power, but things are 
smashed farther down, and we've got 
orders to stay here until told to start, 
and to report by phone every ten 
minutes. Line’s blocked somewhere, 
and they don’t want any more cars pil- 
ing up down in the city.” 

“T’m in a hurry!” I gasped. 

“And you’re out of luck,” added the 
conductor, grinning. “We may be able 
to pull out in half an hour or so.” 

Half an hour or And ever) 
second Joe Radd, perhaps, was draw- 
ing nearer the deed that would stamp 
him with the brand of Cain. I ran to 
the door of the car and opened it. 

“Going to hoof it?” the motorman 
cried. “You'll drown, you simp!” 

I did not waste time replying to him. 
I closed the door, vaulted into the rush- 
ing water in the street, found the side- 


I cried. ‘Your 





so! 
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walk, and hurried down it. It was use- 
less, I knew, to expect to find a taxicab 
in that part of the city, doubly useless 
to telephone for one and wait until 
it made the trip against the storm, even 
if { found a chauffeur who would 
attempt it. 

So I stumbled onward, happy in the 
knowledge that Joe Radd had not been 
able to catch a trolley car, either. Per- 
haps I could overtake him—perhaps 
could get to the cottage first, and be in 
time. 

I traveled mechanically, my mind 
dealing with hosts of things as I grew 
fatigued. Did you ever notice how 
your mind will race when you are walk- 
ing a long distance, plodding along 
minute after minute, mile after mile? 
I think, looking back at it now, that it 
was this condition that made possible 
what happened afterward. I have had 
physicians tell me as much. 

After a time I left the main avenue 
and cut across town toward the district 
where Tim Morgan had rented the fur- 
nished cottage. The wind had gone 
down a little, and the rain was not fall- 
ing in such torrents, so that | was able 
to make better progress. 

I reached the proper street and 
turned into it, happy in the knowledge 
that I had only six blocks more to go. 
Despite my exhausted condition, I ran 
those last few blocks, that is, I stumbled 
along and imagined that I was running. 
I had not seen Joe Radd; I began to 
fear that he had beaten me to the house. 

And then I saw the cottage revealed 
by a flash of lightning. It was in the 
middle of the block, and there was no 
other near it. I ran across the lawn, 
and stopped at the corner of the build- 


ing. There was’ no light shining 
through the windows. 
I used some caution now. I went 


around to the rear, intending to listen 
and ascertain whether Joe Radd was 
there talking to Tim Morgan, or 
I only 


whether they were fighting. 


wanted to be sure of the scene before 
I broke in upon it. 

There was not the slightest sound 
coming from the cottage. I came to 
the rear door, stepped close to it. An- 
other flash of lightning showed me that 
the door was open, and that the rain was 
driving into the kitchen. 

My heart almost ceased beating when 
I discovered that. 


“Tim!” I called guardedly. “Joe 
Radd! This is John!” 

No voice answered mine. I stepped 
inside and closed the door. I struck 


a match and looked around the kitchen. 
There was nothing unusual to be seen. 

A small lamp was on a shelf there, 
and I lighted it, held it above my head, 
and opened the door that led into the 
little living room and dining room 
combined. 

Tim Morgan was stretched on the 
floor. Blood had been flowing from a 
wound in his breast. A long, sharp 
knife that belonged to the kitchen was 
on the floor beside the body, its blade 
and handle smeared with blood. 

I had come too late. 


CHAPTER III. 
IN THE TORTURE CHAMBER. 

OR a moment, | stood there horri- 

fied, trying to realize what had 
happened and all that it meant. Then 
thoughts of Joe Radd and Jessie came 
to me. Tim Morgan deserved to die, 
I told myself, but the law would not 
deal leniently with his murderer be- 
cause of that. Perhaps Joe Radd would 
be saved from the electric chair, if 
some good criminal lawyer showed a 
susceptible jury that he had punished 
the man who had treated his 
cruelly. But I knew Joe Radd; he was 


sister 
not the sort of man to endure life im- 
prisonment. He would die within five 
years. 

It flashed through my mind _ that 
Jessie had sent me to prevent this crime, 

















and that I had failed to do so. There- 
fore it was my duty to do as much as I 
could to save Joe Radd. 

We never visited the cottage. There 
was no reason to believe that anybody 
knew Jessie was Joe Radd’s sister, that 
we were connected in any way. If the 
police did not find that out, the crime 
would remain a mystery, provided that 
we could keep Jessie out of the way. 

There were many possibilities. Joe 
Radd might be caught and convicted 
and punished, or if the police found 
Jessie and learned how Tim Morgan 
had treated her, they might even accuse 
her of having murdered her husband. 

I wondered whether there was any- 
thing around the house that would con- 
nect Jessie with Joe Radd. The first 
horror had passed now, and I was 
moved to action. I dashed into the 
bedroom and opened drawers there, 
searching for notes, letters, scraps of 
paper that might prove damaging. I 
found nothing, and hurried into a sort 
of den at the front of the house. 

There was a desk in a corner, and I 
opened it and began tumbling papers 
out, glancing at them, but finding 
nothing except meaningless memoranda 
in Tim Morgan’s handwriting. So I 
rushed back to the living room again. 

Once more I glanced down at Tim 
Morgan’s body. I knelt beside it for 
a moment and picked up the knife, to 
make sure that it did come from the 
kitchen and was not one belonging to 
Joe Radd, which might be traced and 
so condemn him. 

A step sounded behind me. I sprang 
to my fect and whirled to face the 
kitchen door. Two men were there, a 
policeman in. uniform and another who, 
I knew instantly, was a detective. The 
latter held a revolver and was covering 
me, 

“Put ’em up!” he commanded. 
“Caught you right, have we?” 

I sensed immediately the meaning of 
his words, and terror gripped me. 
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“I—I didn’t do this!” I screeched. 
The policeman drew his revolver and 
covered me now, while the detective 
returned his weapon to its holster and 
stepped toward me. He was a giant 
of a man with a brutal face. He had 
been pointed out to me some weeks 
before as the bloodhound of the force. 
His name was Simpson. 

“Thought it wouldn’t be necessary to 
make a quick get-away, did you?’ 
Simpson sneered. ‘Thought nobody 
would hear the row because of the 
storm, did you? Um! Murder and 
robbery, eh? House ransacked!” 

“T didn’t do it!” I screeched again. 
“T was passing, heard a call for 
help 4 

“You couldn’t hear a cry as far as 
the street in this storm!” he told me. 

“But I did! There was a lull in the 
storm 

“And you answered the cry for 
help?” Simpson asked incredulously. 

“Yes. J found this man on the 
floor-——” 

“How did you get in?” 

“The back door was open,” I said. 

“How did you happen to go round 
to the back door?” he demanded. 

[ saw that I was getting into a trap. 

“The light was at the back,” I ex- 
plained. “I just went round to the 
back and came in.” 

“In the first place, if the door was 
open, the wind would have blown the 
lamp out,’ Simpson said. “In the 
second place, you’re lying. The house 
was dark until a few minutes ago. The 
woman down at the corner came here 
to see if she could borrow some milk. 
Her baby was sick and she couldn't 
get through the storm to get some 
downtown. She heard men quarreling, 
knew they were fighting, heard a cry 
of murder. She ran back and called 
the police and then aroused a neighbor. 
They watched the house until we came. 
They say the light went out, and that 
after a time it burned again,” 
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“T don’t know anything about that!” 
I protested. “I heard the cry and came 
in—the light was burning then. I didn’t 
have anything to do with it. I was just 
going to send for the police ¥ 

“The place is ransacked!” Simpson 
said. 

“T found it that way!” I declared. 

I knew it was the only thing to say. 
Thank Heaven, there was nothing in 
my pockets that had been taken from 
the desk drawers! J was thinking only 
of saving Joe Radd, of saving Jessie. 

“Don’t lie any more!” Simpson told 





me. “We watched you through the 
window—saw you go through that 
desk! Murder and robbery—that’s 


what it is!” 
“T didn’t do it!” 


“Then who did?’ Simpson de- 
manded. “\Who are you? Where do 
you live? What were you doing in 


this part of town’ If you're innocent, 
talk and prove it!” 

Do you see my predicament? How 
could I reply? Could I say that I was 
a fisherman and tell where I lived? 
Could | have Simpson or some other 
detective going there, finding Jessie, 
learning Morgan was her husband and 
had beaten her, that Joe Radd was her 
brother? Wouldn't that put them on 
Joe Radd’s trail? 

“Well?” Simpson asked. 

“T had nothing to do with this!” I 
declared again. ‘‘And that’s all that I'll 


say.” 

“Oh, we can make you talk, all 
right!” Simpson declared, grinning 
evilly at me. “Don’t think that we 


can’t. Hold out your wrists!” 

There seemed nothing else to do. 
The handcuffs were snapped on them, 
and I was taken from the house. A 
police automobile was waiting in front. 
They forced me to get into it, and we 
started downtown through the driving 
rain and howling wind. Policemen 


were left behind to take the names of 
witnesses, guard the house, and watch 
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the remains of Tim Morgan until the 
coroner or his assistant had made an 
investigation and ordered the body 
removed. 

Simpson did not speak a word during 
that journey. 1 was glad for that, 
because I wanted to think. Some of 
those neighbors would know _ that 
Morgan had a wife. The police would 
search for her, wonder what had be- 
come of her. | hoped that Joe Radd 
would keep Jessie out of sight, that he 
would take her and leave the city at 
once. They would have a difficult time, 
I imagined, hanging the crime on me. 

Then I thought of the other side of 
it. It would hurt my own case if I did 
not tell where | lived and what I did 
for a living. I could not hope to get 
free by refusing information about my- 
self—an innocent man does not do that. 
My predicament was not a minor one 
after all. 

I’d have the night to think it over, 
I reflected. I'd let the horror of the 
thing die away and then I'd try to 
analyze the situation and decide on a 
way out of trouble. I’d stretch myself 
on the bunk in my cell, compose myself, 
get my brain working 

“Here we are!” Simpson said. 

They took me from the automobile 
and into the police station. I stood to 
one side, my manacled hands before 
me, and said nothing as they booked me 
on suspicion of murder and attempted 
robbery. When they asked my name, 
and the usual questions, I merely glared 
at them and refused to answer. 

The jailer came forward, and he and 
his assistant searched me. They found 
nothing except a few dollars in change, 
a knife, a handkerchief, some tobacco. 
Now I would be taken to a cell, I sup- 
posed, and left until morning. 

But Simpson whispered something to 
the jailer, and he and his assistant con- 
ducted me through a long corridor, and 
to a medium-sized room in the rear. I 
was somewhat surprised at this. The 

















room had two windows, and outside the 
windows were networks of steel bars. 
There was but one door. In the middle 
of the room was a long table, with four 
chairs beside it. 

Simpson unlocked the handcuffs and 
removed them. He did not speak a 
word to me, but he whispered to the 
jailer. He motioned for me to sit down 
in the chair at the end of the table, and 
I did so. 

The door opened again, and three 
other men came in. Two of them, I 
could tell at a glance, were detectives. 
The other was a little man, younger 
than the rest, and he carried a notebook 
and half a dozen pencils with fine 
points. 

Then I knew. I was going to be put 
through the third degree. I was in the 
torture chamber. 

I had heard a lot about the third 
degree. I knew the results officers got, 
knew how innocent men, unable to 
endure the refined torture any longer, 
confessed guilt. 

In my case, confession would mean 
the electric chair. I would have to fight 
to control my mind and tongue. If I 
confessed a crime I had not committed, 
the chair waited for me. If I told the 
truth, the chair waited for Joe Radd. 
Can you understand the situation in 
which I found myself. I feared that 
third degree. I was ‘afraid they would 
force me to say things, that they would 
keep me awake, torture me in a thou- 
sand ways, another man taking me in 
hand when one grew exhausted. I 
would have to guard my tongue well. | 
dared not think of the present, for fear 
I say something that would betray Joe 
Radd or condemn me. 

My long walk through the storm had 
numbed my brain to a certain extent, 
and the horror I had seen at the cottage 
had added to it. I knew that there was 
but one thing I could do with safety— 
refuse to talk at all. 
And, when the 


torture got to the 
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point where I could endure it no longer 
—what then? 

Like a flash, it came to me. I would 
force my brain to deal with other 
things. These men could shriek at me, 
pound the table, hurl accusations at me. 
My body would be there, but my mind 
would be far away. 

I would think of the past, compel my 
brain to dwell in the past entirely. [ 
would not think of Joe Radd, of Jessie, 
of Tim Morgan. I would not think of 
the murder and the charge against me. 
And, if I did not think of any of these 
things, no third degree in the world 
could make me speak of them, and we 
would all be safe. 

Physicians have told me since that I 
hypnotized myself, in a manner of 
speaking. I cannot explain it, of 
course. I can only set it down here as 
it happened, show what the outcome 
was for the lot of us. 

Simpson and the others sat down. 
The shades were lifted at the windows, 
so that the light from the are at the 
corner came through and struck my 
face. There was a cluster of incandes- 
cent lights above the long table, and 
Simpson got up and turned them so 
that they glared full upon me, while 
the ‘ ers were in the shadows. The 
ster srapher had a little light of his 
own that glowed on his notebook, but 
did not reach farther. 

I glanced quickly around the room, 
at Simpson, at the other officers, at the 
stenographer and his little light. I 
blinked my eyes in the glare. Fools 
that these detectives were! The bright 
lights only aided me in my purpose. 

Detective Simpson cleared his throat 
as if to speak—but he did not speak. 
They all sat still, like so many statutes, 
and I could not even hear their breath- 
ing. The rain beat against the windows 
and the wind howled—that was ail. 

I knew, then. My first ordeal was to 
be that of the “great silence.” I had 
heard of it. I had heard men tell what 
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it meant, how that silence grew on one 
—especially one in the consciousness 
of guilt—until he begged for mercy, 
begged that his tormentors speak to 
him until, to break that horrible silence, 
he shrieked himself—shrieked his guilt 
for all the world to hear. 

I looked straight at Detective Simp- 
son and grinned to show him that | 
understood. Then [ raised my eyes a 
trifle, fixed them upon the glaring in- 
candescent lights, and began to think! 

My eyes pained, narrowed, became 
fixed. The cluster of lights became a 
blur, and in the middle of this blur 
there appeared a bright spot that grad- 
ually grew larger. 

This room at the police station, 
Simpson, the other detectives, the ste- 
nographer waiting to take down every 
word that I spoke, the knowledge of 
Tim Morgan’s murder, of Joe Radd, of 
Jessie—all seemed to fade away. 

I saw nothing except that bright spot, 
which seemed to extend until it sur- 
rounded me, enveloped me, and drew 
me into its midst. There were myriad 
flashes of color, every hue of the 
spectrum. And then a conglomeration 
of peculiar and grotesque monsters 
appeared, flashed across my _ vision 
before I could identify them, before my 
brain could register their form and 
nature. My head began throbbing, my 
eyes seemed to be closing. 

Then there was darkness for an in- 
stant, and after that the bright light 
again. Now the meaningless form and 
the flashes of color had resolved them- 
selves into a sane whole. 

I could understand the vision now! 


CHAPTER IV. 


INTO THE PAST. 


WAS a boy of nineteen again. My 
mother was dead, and I[ lived in a 
large house with my father and two 
indifferent servants. My father was a 
traveling salesman, and was away from 


home the greater part of the time, 
sometimes for months at a stretch. The 
servants had interests of their own; as 
long as they fed me and prepared a 
bed for me to use, they did their duty. 
They had not been engaged to super- 
vise my comings and goings, or to 
dictate regarding my companions of 
that impressionable stage of my 
development. 

And so I fell in with a crowd of boys 
about my own age, and our companion 
ship did not make for sterling man- 
hood. We had arranged a sort of club- 
room in a barn, and there we read 
sensational newspapers and_ planned 
courageous deeds that we did not carry 
out. We used to hang around the pool 
rooms a great deal, and thought it 
manlike to let our cigarettes hang from 
the corners of our mouths, and to wear 
our caps tilted over one ear, to indulge 
in flaming neckties and to ogle women. 

Each of us had a little money, the 
most of it given by indulgent fathers. 
Of course, we never worked. We 
always intended to go to work, when 
the proper job presented itself, but, in 
the meantime, we could get along 
without labor. 

Our expenses increased, and there 
were some of us who found that our 
fathers would not increase allowances. 
Then there came a night at the ‘‘club” 
when one of the boys suggested that it 
ought to be easy enough for courageous 
chaps to get money without working 
hard for it. For instance, there was an 
old factory at the edge of the town, and 
in it was a quantity of brass and copper. 
Any junkman would pay a good price 
for the metal. 

Four of us raided the place the fol- 
lowing night, and stripped it of what 
brass and copper we could carry away. 
We hid the stuff in a little ravine at 
the edge of the town, and -night after 
night we took more, until we had quite 
a load. 

One of the boys had a pony, and we 

















borrowed a light wagon, and on another 
night we loaded the stuff and drove to 
the nearest city. There we found a 
junk man who did not ask too many 
questions. We divided quite a sum 
among us. 

That was the start. A boy named 
Richard Starl had been leader in the 
adventure, and [ had been a sort of 
second in command. The other boys 
seemed to look up to us, in a way. 
After this exploit Dick Starl and I 
avoided them for we planned other 
things and did not want to divide pro- 
ceeds more than once. 

Our funds were getting low again, 
and the allowances our fathers gave us 
seemed very small. Dick Starl wanted 
a suit that would cost fifteen dollars 
more than his father would foot the 
bill for. I wanted several things. And 
so we planned. 

“Tve got it, John!’ Dick Starl told 
me, one night as we walked down the 
street together after an evening at the 
club. 

“What is it?” 

‘You know old Hanson?” 

[ asked. 

folks call him. You 
know where he lives—in that little 
shack at the end of town. John, he 
keeps all his money out there in the 
shack, and he must have quite a roll 
by this time.” 

“You are thinking of robbing him:” 
i asked. 

“Why not?” asked Dick Star. 
not like robbing a decent sort of man. 
Old Hanson is I snooped 
around the shack one night last week 


I asked. 


“The miser ?” 
“That’s what 


“Its 
no good. 


and watched him counting his money. 
Then he put out the light, and I couldn’t 
see where he stowed it. But it’s in the 
shack.” 

“How can we get it, if we don’t know 
where it is?” | asked. 

“You talk like a fool!” said Dick 
Starl. “We'll make him dig it up. 
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We'll dress in some old clothes down 
in the ravine, and make masks out of 
handkerchiefs. You've got a revolver, 
haven’t you? Well, we'll go to his 
shack when he is alone, at night, and 
hold him up. I guess he'll dig up the 
money soon enough if we threaten to 
kill him.” 

“Tf he recognizes us———”” I began. 

“How can her We'll even disguise 
our voices. After we get the money, 
we can bind and gag him, hurry back to 
the ravine, change to our regular 
clothes, hide the others, and go back to 
town. We'll put the money away some 
place where it'll be safe, and spend it 
a little at a time, so nobody will get 
suspicious.” 

The pian sounded good enough, but 
I hesitated. Raiding a vacant factory 
building and carrying away metal was 
one thing, and holding up a human 
being was quite another. But I let Dick 
Starl have his way with me, of course. 

We made our arrangements, and 
finally the night came. We met at the 
edge of the town, after having arranged 
for what we called our alibis, and went 
to the ravine to change our clothes. In 
ten minutes, we were dressed like 
tramps. 

“It’s too early yet,” said Dick Starl. 

So we waited in a little ravine, smok- 
ing a great deal and saying little. 1 
began to feel afraid and said as much, 
but Dick Stag laughed at me. 

“Come on,” he said after a time. 

I had an old revolver in my pocket, 
for I was to threaten Hanson with it. 
We went to the end of the ravine, and 
hurried through the darkness to the 
miser’s cabin. Some distance from it 
we stopped to listen. Hanson had a 
lamp burning, though it was almost 
eleven o’clock now. 


We went forward and_ crouched 
beneath a window, and Dick Starl 
raised himself and peered in. Old 


was sitting beside his table 
newspaper, Dick  Starl 


Hanson 
reading a 
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whispered to me. He led the way to 
the door. 

He kicked the door open, and we 
sprang inside. 

“Hands up!” cried Dick Starl. 

At the same instant, I stepped for- 
ward into the light and covered Hanson 
with the revolver. I did not expect to 
have to shoot, but that morning I had 
cleaned and oiled the old weapon, and 
filled it with cartridges; it seemed to 
give me a sense of security. 

Dick Starl kicked the door shut as 
Hanson whirled around and got out of 
his chair, whimpering, raising his 
gnarled hands above his head. 

“Don’t make a move, or say a word!” 
Dick Starl warned him. 

I could see that the old man was 
terrified. We did not present a pleas- 
ant sight in our dirty clothes, with 
slouch hats pulled down low over our 
brows, and black handkerchiefs over 
our faces. I was trembling, but I 
managed to keep him covered with the 
revolver and watch him closely. 

Dick Starl picked up the newspaper 
and fastened it across the one little 
window, so that nobody could see in if 
they happened to pass that way. And 
then he turned around to face old Han- 
son. 

“Dig out your money!” he com- 
manded. 

Hanson began whimpering again. 
“I’m a poor man, gentlemen. I haven't 
any money. I have scarcely enough to 
eat these hard times——’”’ 

“Silence!” commanded Dick Starl. 
“And don’t tell any more lies, or it will 
be the worse for you. We know you’ve 
got money here in this shack. Out with 
it! We haven’t any time to lose. 
We're desperate men!” 

I suppose Dick had read that sort of 
speech somewhere; it didn’t seem to me 
to ring true. I noticed a peculiar glitter 


in old Hanson’s eyes, too. 
“T have only a few dollars, gentle- 
“Tf you take that, Pll 


men,” he said. 


starve. I just get an odd job to do now 
and then, and not much for doing 
Sag 

“Stop lying!” Dick shouted. “You 
work all the time, and how! for top 
prices, and seldom spend a cent. You're 
an old miser. I happen to know. you 
got five dollars to-day for garden work, 
and you overcharged a widow to get it.” 

“Ah! So you gentlemen live in the 
town!” old Hanson said. 

I knew that Dick Starl made a mis- 
take, and he knew it, too. But he tried 
to rectify it. 

“No, we don’t live in town!” he 
declared. “But we've heard all about 
you. Get that money now!” 

“Tt’s only a few dollars-—— 

“Want us to shoot you?” Dick inter- 
rupted. ‘We wouldn't hesitate a min- 
ute. We could shoot you, and find the 
money ourselves. Dig it up, and save 
your precious skin! Quick!” 

He took a couple of steps toward old 
Hanson, who seemed to cringe in sud- 
den fear. 

"rns is a offense, 
gentlemen,” he said in his thin voice. 

“We ain’t worrying about that,” Dick 
told him. “Dig up that coin and do it 
in a hurry!” 

“You won't get any good out of 
stolen money,” Flanson said. “It'll be 
a curse to you! Please spare me some 
of it, gentlemen.” 

“Get it—get it all!” 
manded. 

Old Hanson whimpered again, and 
then turned around and went to a cor- 
ner of the cabin. He raised one of the 
boards in the floor there, and knelt and 
reached down, and brought out a small 
sack. He shuffled to the table again 
and put the sack upon it. 

“Be merciful, gentlemen,” he whined. 
“T am an old man, and that is all the 
money I have in the world. I'll starve 
if you take the whole of it. I’m not able 
to work any more—not,much. Soon 
I’ll not be able to work at all.” 
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Dick Starl com- 
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“Shut up!” said Dick Starl. 

He went to the table, opened the 
sack, and poured out about twenty-five 
silver dollars. I was eager to be gone 
from the old cabin. I had a premoni- 
tion that trouble was coming, but I 
tried to tell myself that it was only 
nervousness. 

“Get the rest!” Dick Starl was say- 
ing. “Don’t try to make us think that 
this is all you have.” 

“T swear to you, gentlemen 

“And get it quick!” Dick leaned 
toward him, threatening him. I toox 
a step nearer the table, too, the revolver 
still held ready before me. 

“This will kill me, gentlemen,” 
Hanson whined. “T’'ll be penniless in 
my old age. I’ve worked and sweated 
to learn every dollar i 

“Will you get 
thundered. 

Old Hanson seemed to shiver. For 
an instant, he looked straight at me. 
Then he whined again, like a kicked 
cur, and turned once more toward the 
corner of the cabin. 

Again he knelt beside the aperture, 
and his hand went down into it. He 
seemed to be groping for something. 

“Hurry!” Dick warned. 

Old Hanson started to get up. Then 
he suddenly whirled around with a cry, 
and we saw that he held an old pistol 
in his hand. 

“T know you, boys! 
he screeched. 

At the same instant, he fired his 
weapon. He was old and trembling, 
and I doubt whether he took aim. 
Smoke filled the room, and the bullet 
buried itself in the wall. Dick Starl 
sprang toward the door, and in that 
instant, the revolver I held exploded. 

I suppose that I must have pulled the 
trigger, but I cannot remember doing 
so. Through the billows of smoke | 
saw old Hanson drop his pistol, clutch 
at his breast, and fall. I screeched with 

2F ps 
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it?’ Dick Starl 


I know you!” 
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fear, whirled around, and darted 
through the door at Dick Starl’s heels. 

We ran like madmen, away from the 
cabin and toward the ravine. We tore 
off the old clothes and tossed them 
aside, and put on our own things. We 
were too frightened to speak to each 
other at first. We did not think of the 
money then, did not even realize that 
Dick had dropped the sack that held the 
silver dollars. 

“You killed him!’ Dick whispered 
hoarsely, as we finished dressing. 

“They'll hang us!” 

Horror came to me then, a feeling 
of helplessness. I saw myself on the 
scaffold, felt the rope around my neck. 
I think I shrieked again, but I am not 
sure. I know that Dick Starl said 
something about getting away, and then 
ran from me in the darkness. 

To get away—that was the thing to 
do. I had a couple of dollars in my 
pocket. I had no home ties; my father 
and I were not comrades. | forgot Dick 
Starl, forgot everything except the 
desire to escape. 

Through the brush I plunged, and 
finally came to the railroad. I followed 
it for some distance, until I reached a 
water tank where all the freights 
stopped. 

There, crouching behind a pile of 
ties, [ waited until a train came along, 
and managed to get an empty car with- 
out being seen. The train started 
toward the south. 

All night 1 rode, and the following 
day I remained hidden while the car 
stood on a siding. I did not leave it to 
get anything to eat. That night the car 
was put onto another train. In time 
it reached the outskirts of the city, and 
I dropped off. 

[ made my way to the poorer part of 
town, entered a cheap restaurant, and 
ate like a hungry wolf. I caught sight 
of my reflection in the mirror back of 
the counter—my face was white and 
held an expression of fear. That 
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wouldn’t do, I told myself. I would 
attract attention. 

As soon as I had finished eating, I 
rushed from the restaurant and hurried 
toward the railroad yards again. My 
only object was to get as far from the 
scene of my crime as possible. 

I hid behind a shed, watching the 
switchman making up a train. When 
it was ready to start, I darted forward. 

Then somebody grasped me by the 
arm, shook me, whirled me around. 

“T want you!” he exclaimed. 

I saw that it was a policeman who 
had seized me. I tried to pull away 
from him, but his hold on my arm 
tightened. 

“T want you!” 

“T didn’t kill him! I tell you I didn’t 
kill him!” I shrieked. “No—no! I 
didn’t kill him!” 


“T didn’t kill him!” 

It was my own voice. I was shriek- 
ing with all my might. Detective 
Simpson had me by the arm and was 
shaking me. 

“Come out of it!” he commanded. 
“Tf you didn’t kill him, talk and tell 
us who you are!” 

The bright blur faded away, and I 
saw only the third degree chamber, 
Simpson, the other detectives, the ste- 
nographer, the cluster of incandescent 
lights. 

Were they conquering me? Had 
they fought me, brought me _ back 
from the past? Was my mind weaken- 
ing? Was I about to say something 
that would condemn me, or point the 
way to Joe Radd and Jessie? 


CHAPTER V. 
BECOMING A CRIMINAL. 


ONE of them held a glass of water 
to my lips, and I drank thankfully. 
The perspiration was standing out on 
my face, my hands, 
gasping for breath. 


I seemed to be 


“Out with it!’ Simpson thundered. 
“Tell the truth!” 

I realized then that the “great 
silence” had failed, that I had passed 
through the ordeal. They had not 
forced me to speak by that method. 
What would they attempt now? 

“T didn’t kill him—that’s all!” I 
declared. 

“Who are you? Where do you live? 
What wer. you doing in that part of 
town?” 

Simpson volleyed the questions at 
me. I could not answer them, of 
course, for my answers would point 
the way to Joe Radd and I knew it 
would avail me nothing to give a false 
name and address. They would know 
within a short time that I had lied, and 
that would make things look blacker for 
me. 

Simpson drew a chair up in front of 
me and sat down. He bent forward 
until his face was within a foot of 
mine, and his eyes glared into mine. 
He had will, did Simpson—but so did 
I. It was to be a battle between us. If 
he could conquer my mind, force me to 
speak, all would be lost. Either I would 
lie and condemn myself, or I would 
tell the truth and send Joe Radd to 
prison or the electric chair. Jessie 
never would forgive that; and I still 
loved Jessie. 

I turned my eyes away from 
Simpson’s, glanced over his head, and 
focused my. gaze once more on that 
cluster of incandescents. I tried to 
force my mind back into the past again, 
for only by doing that, | felt, could I 
conquer Simpson, his brutal personality, 
his commanding brain. Already his 
voice came to me as if from a distance. 

“If you’re innocent, tell the truth!” 
he commanded. ‘What were you do- 
ing in that cottage? Why did you 
ransack that desk and the dresser 
drawers? Why did you tell us lies is 





“T want you!” the policeman was 
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saying. “You're trying to sneak a ride 
on that freight, and it won't go! 
Understand ?” 

He started to lead me back toward 
the light on the nearest corner, so as to 
inspect me better, I supposed. I went 
along with him quietly enough, for I 
was badly frightened. Then it flashed 
through my mind that he had said 
nothing of the murder of old Hanson, 
that he had merely picked me up on 
a charge of vagrancy. 

if I was taken to jail, I’d probably 
remain there for a few days, since I 
had no money with which to pay a fine. 
On the other hand, the magistrate might 
only order me to quit town. But there 
was danger in going to jail. Suppose 
the alarm had been sent out, my 
description furnished? They'd have 
me, wouldn’t they ? 

We came to the end of a fence that 
ran around the railroad yards, and as 
we reached it, I jerked away from the 
policeman and ran like the wind toward 
the nearest track and darted behind a 
string of cars. Behind me came the 
officer, but more slowly. He shouted 
and he fired one shot in my direction, 
but I ran from track to track, losing 
him in the maze of freight cars there. 
I doubled back and caught the freight 
train as it was pulling out and sprang 
into an empty car. 

The train rattled over the switches 
and bumped its way toward the yard 
limits. Then fear came to me that it 
would be stopped at some switch tower, 
that the policeman would think I had 
caught the train, and would telephone 
ahead in an effort to have me caught. 

So [ tumbled from the car and left 
the railroad tracks, making my way 
into the poorer section of the city again. 
I’d remain there for some time, I 
thought, and then try to get out of 
town in some other manner. 

I walked the streets for a while, 
dodging policeman when I saw them, 
and keeping away from other pedes- 


trians. Morning came. I bought a 
newspaper from a boy on a corner and 
began turning the pages eagerly as I 
walked along. 

Soon | found that for which I had 
been looking. The account stated that 
old Hanson had been found dead on the 
floor of his cabin. <A_ pistol was 
clutched in his hand, and he had fired 
one shot that had struck the wall. 
There was another bullet in the frame- 
work of his shack. The police believed 
that this second bullet was from some 
one else’s weapon. Hanson evidently 
had been the victim of an attempted 
robbery, the newspaper said, but had 
frightened the thieves away. He had 
died of heart disease, due to the excite- 
ment of the moment. 

I gasped as | read that. So I had not 
shot him, after all. But I was a 
fugitive, just the same. Tor the article 
went on to say that the local officers 
were looking for two boys of criminal 
tendencies who lived in the town, and 
both of whom were missing. 

1 had not realized before that I was 
a boy of criminal tendencies. I had not 
dreamed of the nature of the road along 
which I had allowed myself to drift; 
but I saw it all now. I tossed the 
paper away and laughed lightly. 

“Well, then I'll be a criminal,’ J 
told myself. 

[ ate some breakfast, and then walked 
to the edge of the city, and begged a 
ride on a truck going to a small town 
to the south. There I caught a freight 
train and journeyed to another large 
city. | begged food when I could, sav- 
ing the few cents that remained to me. 

My destination reached, I made no 
effort to get work, although I probably 
could have done so easily enough. I 
had decided to follow the path of 
least resistance, to get a living without 
working for it. Since I had criminal 
tendencies I would exercise them. 

In a section of the city inhabited by 
questionable characters, I rented a 








cheap room, the wise landlord granting 
me credit for a week. Then I mingled 
with the people of the underworld in 
resorts they frequented and learned 
many things. Thus I made _ the 
acquaintance of Lefty Williams. 

Lefty was a burglar of a sort and, 
at that time, he had no companion in 
crime, his pal having been sent to 
prison for a year because of an attack 
he had made upon a personal enemy, 
which had almost resulted in the latter’s 
death, Lefty Williams was far from 
being well educated, but he could read 
ether men. He seemed to take a liking 
to me instantly and drew my story from 
me. He was much older than I, and I 
talked freely, sensing that I could do 
so without danger to myself. 

He lent me some money, with which 
I paid the landlord and purchased food. 
Meanwhile, I was looking around and 
wondering how to go into a life of 
crime. I was afraid to enter a house 
and ransack it, or to hold up a man at 
the point of a pistol. I scarcely knew 
which way to turn. I realized that I 
did not know the tricks of the trade 
I had elected to follow. If anybody tells 
you that a life of crime is easy, do not 
believe it. The successful criminal has 
a trade to learn, the same as a mechanic. 

Then Lefty Williams, having studied 
me enough to satisfy himself, proposed 
that I be his associate. I accepted 
gladly, and the following night, after 
listening to a lecture by him that took 
hours, I went to work. 

Lefty Williams had explained that I 
was to be the lookout at first, and he 
instructed me well in my duties. He 
intended robbing a house in the better 
part of the city, and at midnight that 
night we left the lodging house and 
went through back streets and alleys 
until we were away from the lower end 
of the town. 

There we separated, each going to 
the rendezvous by his own way. I was 


very careful not to let a policeman see 
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me. I avoided pedestrians and walked 
the entire distance. Lefty had already 
arrived when I reached the spot. 

He did not chide me for being late; 
he told me that it was better to be slow 
and safe. The dashing fellows always 
got into trouble, he explained. 

I took up my station outside the 
house, in such a position that I could 
watch front and rear. Williams 
entered through a window. He 
remained inside for more than half an 
hour, and I was greatly relieved when 
he emerged. He had a bag filled with 
loot. 

“Get back home!” he advised me. 

I did not know what he intended 
doing with the stuff. I knew that it 
would be dangerous for him to carry 
that bag through the streets, for the 
first suspicious policeman would stop 
him, and Lefty had told me that he had 
a prison record. He was not ready yet, 
I supposed, to reveal all his methods to 
me. 

I went home as swiftly as I could 
and got into bed. I did not see Lefty 
Williams again until the following 
evening, and then he gave me forty 
dollars, 

“Your share,” he said. “The silver 
wasn't as good as I thought it would 
be.” 

I had a suspicion that he had not 
divided the proceeds squarely, but I 
was glad to get the forty dollars. I 
was nothing more than a student, I told 
myself, and could not expect too much. 

During the next two months I helped 
Lefty Williams several times, and he 
always gave me some money afterward. 

began to get acquainted with others 
of the underworld, too. By this time, 
I felt that I was truly launched on my 
career as a criminal. I scarcely ever 
thought of my father, and never con- 
sidered writing him a letter and telling 
him where I was and what I was doing. 

“We're going to pull off something 
good, youngster,” Lefty Williams told 

















me one afternoon. “This ought to net 
you a couple of hundred for your 
share.” 

He explained the contemplated crime 
to me. He was going to rob a safe in 
a private residence on the night follow- 
ing, having learned in some peculiar 
fashion that there were valuable jewels 
in it, and considerable cash, too. 

We left the lower ‘end of town 
separately the next night, and met about 
midnight at the corner of a little park 
in the fashionable residence district. 
We approached the house slowly, alert, 
constantly on guard. Lefty was to 
enter a French window on the veranda. 
He wanted me to go inside with him, 
and stand just inside the window, 
watching from there, and holding my- 
self in readiness to help him if any of 
the servants caused trouble. 

It was not difficult to effect an en- 
trance, and then Lefty Williams went 
on through the hall, and I remained just 
inside the window, holding it almost 
closed, looking out, listening, ready to 
give warning of danger. 

But this time the danger came from 
within. The safe was wired; Lefty had 
anticipated that, and fixed the wires 
so that no alarm would be flashed to 
police headquarters. But he did not 
know that it was wired doubly. 

The secondary alarm system was an 
interior one. It did not cause a racket 
when it worked, but it flashed a warn- 
ing to the master of the house and the 
servants’ quarters, and rang a bell in 
the garage, over which the two chauf- 
feurs slept. 

Lefty had been gone some _ ten 
minutes when I thought I heard a door 
open somewhere. I slipped to the hall 
entrance, but heard no other sound, and 
so went back to the window. 

Suddenly, the lights were snapped on 
in the hall, there was a chorus of shouts, 
a shot, a cry of pain! It was Lefty 
Williams who gave vent to the agonized 
exclamation. 
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At the same instant, the chauffeurs 
ran up on the veranda and stormed 
into the living room through the win- 
dow we had opened, both of them 
armed and ready for action. I knew 
that Lefty Williams was either shot 
or captured, and it was for me to save 
myself if possible. 

I knocked one of them aside and 
sprang for the open window. A re- 
volver roared, a bullet whistled past my 
head, but I got out unharmed. One of 
the men gave chase, calling upon me to 
stop, saying that he would fire. He did, 
but I was not touched. 

I was off the veranda, now, and 
speeding across the lawn toward the 
side street. Huge trees cast friendly 
shadows and kept the corner light 
from revealing me. But the chauffeur 
who followed was a determined man. 

I carried no weapon, for Lefty 
Williams would not allow it, and I 
realized that the man behind was gain- 
ing on me, that he would see me when 
I crossed the street, would shoot, and 
perhaps get me. I came to a giant 
maple tree, darted behind it, and waited 
for him. As he passed, I sprang at 
him. Locked in each other’s arms, we 
fell to the ground and began fighting. 
I knocked the revolver from his hand, 
but it flew away in the darkness, and I 
could not find it. My opponent was 
giving me plenty of trouble. He was 
older than I, and stronger. It was not 
an easy battle. 

Then I realized that he had drawn a 
knife from his pocket and, in some 
manner, had managed to open it. Fear 
of death came to me, then. I fought 
like a maniac to get the weapon. I 
hurled him to one side, got on top, 
fought and kicked and tried to break 
his grip on the knife handle. 

It fell from his grasp, and we strug- 
gled to get possession of it. My fingers 
reached out, I grasped it, lifted it, 
struck 

Something warm gushed upon my 
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face as he twisted to get on top of me 
again. It ran into my eyes and mouth, 
seemed to choke me 








“Give him some more!” 

The voice seemed to come from a 
distance, and it was the voice of 
Detective Simpson. The bright blur 
died away again. [ realized that once 
more they had conquered, had brought 
me back from the past. There was no 
blood’ on my face, in my eyes and 
mouth, It was water they had thrown 
upon me. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TORTURE ENDS. 
ORE lukewarm water was thrown 
into my face. I gasped, sputtered, 
almost strangled. Simpson stood just 
in front of me, his eyes glaring into 
mine, his cruel lips curled into a sneer. 

“Now you come out of your trance 
and talk, or we'll use harsher methods!” 
he said to me. “I’ve had about enough 
of this foolishness.” 

“T didn’t kill him—didn’t kill him!” 
I cried. 

“If you’re innocent, you'll stop stat 
ing at the ceiling like a fool, and teli us 
all about yourself.” 

That was the thing I could not do, 
of course. To tell about myself would 
be to put them on Joe Radd’s trail. 

Simpson sat down in front of me 
again, bent forward, and shook his 
finger in my face. 

“Who are you?’ he 
“Where do you live?” 

I glanced over his head and at one 
of the windows. Dawn was breaking. 
I had been dwelling in the past longer 
than I had supposed. I wondered 
where Joe Radd was, and what he was 
doing, whether he had had sense enough 
to take Jessie and go away. 

“Answer me!” Simson roared. 

I felt the strength of the man, felt 
the force of his compelling mind. 


Under 


demanded. 


any other circumstances, I 
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would have admired him. But I had 
to fight him now. I tried to put 
thoughts of Joe Radd and Jessie out of 
my mind. I looked at the cluster of 
incandescents again, gulped as if I was 
about to speak. 

“Answer me!” Simpson roared once 
more. 

I felt myself slipping from the pres- 
ent. Once more I focused my gaze 
on the bright lights, and the vision 
returned. 


I was fighting with the chauffeur. 
He groaned and rolled to one side. I 
sprang up, threw away the knife, and 
ran. I managed to get to my room far 
downtown, and there I washed the blood 
from my face and hands and clothes, 
and went to bed. Thank Heaven, I 
had arranged a good alibi for that 
night! 

Sleep was out of the question that 
night. J remained in bed until about 
nine o’clock in the morning, and then I 
dressed and left the building, ate break- 
fast in the usual little restaurant, and 
bought the early edition of my favorite 
evening paper, one that paid particular 
attention to crime and anything sen- 
sational, 

The story of the robbery was on the 
front page. It described how the alarm 
had worked, and said that the servants 
had surprised a man before the safe, 
that he had showed fight, and that the 
butler had shot him. He had died 
instantly, the report said. The police 
had identified him as Lefty Williams, 
who had served several prison terms 
for burglary. 

So Lefty Williams was dead! I read 
on. The story told of how another man 
had given battle to a chauffeur, and had 
stabbed him with his own knife, but 
that the wound was not serious. I was 
glad of that, yet I realized that I was 
guilty of murderous assault, and there 
were persons who knew that I had been 
working with Lefty Williams. Suppose 

















one of them happened to be a stool 
pigeon? 

I did not return to the lodging house. 
I had money in my pocket, so I engaged 
an automobile and drove to a little town 
twenty miles away. There took a train 
for a city in the West. I didn’t feel 
safe until I had reached my destination 
and had lived there quietly for a month 
or so, 

Then my funds began to get low, of 
course, and I was compelled to resort 
to crime again. I never thought of 
honest labor as a means of livelihood. 
I was a criminal; that was my trade. 

One night I was caught in a saloon 
brawl and was arrested with several 
others. A kind judge gave me some 
advice before he released me on a sus- 
pended sentence. 

“Young man, you are on the wrong 
road,” he said. “Get a job, and keep it. 
The criminal lives in continual fear. 
He takes his life in his own hands 
almost every day. His first sentence 
stamps him as a convict, and every 
honest man is against him. As a pure 
business proposition, it does not pay to 
follow a life of crime.” 

When I was outside the courtroom, 
I sneered at the judge and his words. 
That night I met Joe Radd. 

We took to each other at once, and 
he introduced me to his sister, Jessie. 
Joe Radd was about my own age, but 
had more experience as a burglar. We 
turned several tricks together, and then 
left the city and went to another. We 
had several narrow escapes, but never 
were caught. 

So the years passed. We became 
firm friends, and I grew to love Jessie 
Radd. Later we met Tim Morgan and 
took him in with us. All went well for 
a time, and then I realized that Tim 
Morgan was in love with Jessie, also. 

They were married, and Joe Radd 
and I loafed while they had a honey- 
moon of two weeks. When they 
returned, we celebrated by blowing a 
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safe in an office building and getting 
away with something like four thousand 
dollars. 

We went to another city, then, and 
finally to another, continuing our career 
of crime. 


“T’ll give you just one more minute 
to answer!” 

It was Simpson’s voice. 
again, sitting in front of me. 
to conquer me after all? 

The perspiration sprang out on my 
forehead again. I realized that I had 
been thinking of Joe Radd and Jessie. 
Had I spoken? Had | said something 
that would put Simpson on the trail? 

I would have to fight to keep from 
thinking of them, | told myself. I must 
force myself to think of something else. 
I must gain time. 

“T didn’t kill him!” I shrieked. 

“You’ve told us that before,” Simp- 
son sneered. ‘And yet you sit there 
like a dummy and refuse to answer 
questions.” 

He grasped me by the shoulders and 
shook me violently. 

“Speak!” he commanded. “Tell us 
all about yourself. Tell us all that you 
know !” 

He twisted one of my arms, and | bit 
my lip to keep from crying out because 
of the pain. That pain aided me in my 
intention, too. It was broad daylight 
outside now, but they had not turned 
off the cluster of incandescents yet. 
And so I focused my gaze upon them 
again, looking over Simpson’s head. 


I saw him 
Was he 


“As a business proposition, young 
man, crime doesn’t pay!” said the 
judge. “Think it over!” 

I never gave the statement a thought. 
It had paid me to date, hadn’t it? I 
had been forced to leave home, but what 
did that amount to? My father was not 
like a real father to me. In reality I 
had no home. 

I wished that Lefty Williams had 
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lived. We would have turned some 
great tricks together. 

What was this? Oh, yes! A crowd 


watching an automobile race, thousands 
jammed into the great grand stands, 
more thousands jostling one another 
along the course, the big cars whirling 
by in a rush of dust and smoke, flags 
flying. 

I never had played that part of a dip. 
It takes skill to pick pockets with safety, 
and nobody had taught me. Directly in 
front of me was a jovial fat man who 
seemed to be the life of the party of 
which he was a member. He shouted 
himself purple in the face every time 
a certain car flashed past. The end of 
the long race was drawing near. The 
people were excited. 

I crowded forward until I was just 
behind the fat man. I brushed against 
him, and he did not notice it. I could 
feel a fat wallet in his hip pocket. 

There were cars within a short dis- 
tance of one another, each on its last 
lap. The men and women in that crowd 
thought of nothing except the winning 
of the race. I squeezed forward again, 
dropped my right hand, and got the 
wallet just as the winner flashed past 
the flag. 

The crowd began to break and crowd 
upon the track, despite the cries of the 
guards that there were more cars com- 
ing. I went in the opposite direction, 
you may be sure. When I was at a 
safe distance, I extracted the money 
and tossed the wallet away. My little 
adventure had netted me more than a 
hundred dollars, and it had been 
ridiculously easy. 


And what was this? I saw myself 
now, and it was in the future. My hair 
was almost white. I seemed to be in 
a courtroom that was filled with people. 
The judge was on the bench, and a jury 
was just filing in. Then I realized that 
I was the defendant. 
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“Guilty of murder in the first 
degree,” I heard the foreman of the 
jury report. 

Then a night and a day in a cell, and 
another night, and then I was in court 
again, and the judge had a black cap on 
his head. He was sentencing me to 
death in the electric chair. 

“Crime doesn’t pay!” 

The great, gray prison, and mur- 
derers’ row! 

I knew agony then. The deathwatch 
sat before the door, never taking his 
eyes off me. I[ had a tiny calendar and 
watched the days pass. 

“To-morrow morning, 
said, late one afternoon. 

I was beside myself with fear—fear 
of death, of the unknown, of the black 
chair with its straps and electrodes. I 
did not sleep that night. They brought 
me breakfast, but I could not eat. The 
prison chaplain came to me, and I 
refused to listen to him. 

Then the death warrant was read. 
the prison barber already had shaved 
my head where the death-dealing 
electrode was to rest, and the legs of 
my trousers had been slit. They were 
ready to take me along the corridor, 
through the little green door—the door 
through which a man_ never passes 
except the one way. 

Was it possible that a living, breath- 
ing man could be rendered lifeless clay 
in a flash of time? Would death mean 
pain, agony worse than the anticipation 
of it? How could I endure it? How 
could IJ live in that fear long enough 
to be strapped into the chair? 

The march began. My feet seemed 
to drag. I tottered, and the chaplain 
supported me. I saw the little green 
door open before me, and _ passed 
through it. 

There was the chair! There was the 
railing, the small group of witnesses 
behind | it. There was Detective 


” 


the guard 


Simpson, an inscrutable expression on 
his flabby face. 




















There were Joe Radd and Jessie! 

I almost collapsed. It seemed that 
there was some reason why I should 
not recognize Joe Radd and his sister. 

“T don’t know them!” I shrieked. “I 
never saw them before!” 


I was still shrieking. 

“T don’t know them—— 

Had Simpson conquered? Had I 
spoken while my mind was wandering? 

For | saw the third degree chamber 
again, and the electric lights had been 
turned off. Simpson and the others 
were there—yes, and Joe Radd and 
Jessie! 

They stood before me! 
trayed them? 

“Take it easy, old man!” Simpson 
was saying. “Here—drink this water!” 

“Tt don’t know those people -” 

“That’s all right! We understand! 
We're done with you, old man! They 


Had I be- 


have come to take you away with them.” 

Simpson’s voice was kind, and I 
could not understand that. [ drank 
the water and started to protest % rain, 


but he cut me short. The other detec- 


tives were leaving the room, and the 
stenographer was following them. So 
their work was done. I must have 


spoken. 

Joe Radd came across the room and 
helped me to my feet. Jessie stood at 
my other side. 

“Come along, John!” Joe Radd said, 
pressing my arm to warn me to keep 
silent. 

Bewildered, I followed him toward 
the door, Jessie clinging to my other 
arm. Simpson, smiling, ushered us into 
the corridor. 

“T like to see a man loyal,” he said 


to me. “And you certainly did stick it 
out, old man. I never saw the like. 
Good-by, Botter, and keep out of 


trouble!” 

Joe Radd_ had waiting. 
When we were in it and driving toward 
the northern end of town, he explained. 


a_ taxicab 
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“You beat me to Morgan’s cottage, 
John,” he said. ‘When I got there, the 
police were on the job. I mixed in the 
crowd, and saw them take you away, 
so I hurried back to Jessie. You see, 
we thought that you had killed him, 
that you got there first and remembered 
how he had beaten Jessie. You loved 


her, of course—so we thought it 
natural, We intended to keep 
quiet- ae 





“And I was keeping quiet because 
I was afraid they would get you, Joe,” 
I said. “I thought you had done for 
Morgan. If you didn’t who did?” 

‘Kentucky Kline—the fellow he had 
been mixing with. He went back to 
the cottage and saw Morgan beating 
Jessie. He saw Jessie run away, and 
then he went in and quarreled with 
Morgan again and finally stabbed him. 
He got away, but started drinking, and 
a detective overheard him say some- 
thing about his crime. He broke down 
and confessed as soon as he was 
arrested and questioned.” 

“But——” I began. 

“Wait, John,” interrupted. 
“The best of it is, they do not think you 
are anything but an honest fisherman. 
Kentucky Kline had heard Tim say that 
my brother was a fisherman and lived 
in a shack down by the river at the 
end of town, but Kentucky Kline did 
not know that you and Joe were crooks. 
So the police came and got us, and they 
have the whole story now—they think.” 

“Yes, they believe we are what we 
pretend to be,” Joe Radd put in. ‘They 
know that you used to love Jessie, and 
that I started from the shack to see 
Morgan. Simpson thinks you went 
after me—as you did—and thought that 
I had killed Morgan, and were keeping 
silent because you didn’t want to see 
me go to the chair. That is what he 
meant when he spoke of your being 
loyal.” 

“T’ve—well, I’ve been through an 
ordeal,” I said. “You’re my friend for 


Jessie 
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always, Joe. I still love Jessie, and will Jessie crept closer to me, and a smile 

marry her some day if she will have me. flashed over her brother’s face. 

But things have to change.” “Then our paths will lie together,” 
“What do you mean?” he asked. he said. “We’ll look for a market site 
“They think I am an honest fisher- to-morrow.” 

man, and I’m going to be just that from We did—and. found it. We are pros- 

now on, Joe Radd. We have money— __ perous now, and Jessie is my wife. We 


we could open a fish market and buy are all happy, and the feeling of honesty 
some launches and go into the business and security is worth more than all the 
right. You must turn honest with me, stolen gold in the world. My night of 
Joe, or our paths lie apart.” torture is responsible for all that. 





EES ee 
ANOTHER INFERNAL-MACHINE OUTRAGE 


HE recent attempt to blow up prominent government officials by means of 
bombs sent by mail recalls a dynamite scare of rather different character 
that was engineered in 1882 at the expense of the British government. 

In that year a number of so-called “infernal machines” were shipped to Eng- 
land, and there seized by the authorities. It was found that the contrivances 
were manufactured in the United States. A reward of ten thousand dollars was 
offered, and, according to reports, actually paid to the very persons who shipped 
the machines. 

Two American detectives, Kelly and Gilkerson, worked on the case for over 
nine months and traveled along the whole Atlantic coast line from Florida to 
Maine. The barrel in which the machines were packed was sent to them from 
England and also one of the machines. The detectives traced the materials to 
a man named Holgate, living in Philadelphia, and they also made the startling 
discovery that the supposed death-dealing devices were perfectly harmless, being 
loaded with nothing more than gypsum powder, obtained from the ruins of an 
abandoned factory in Philadelphia. 

The findings of the two American investigators showed that the whole affair 
was merely a scheme on the part of some astute individuals to get a little easy 
reward money from the British authorities. The final disposition of the case 
was more or less veiled in secrecy, the detectives being instructed to drop it 
shortly after the hoax was revealed. 


i eae 


COUNTERFEIT MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES 


BETWEEN two and three dollars of each one hundred thousand dollars of 

money in coins, and about one dollar of each one hundred thousand dollars 
in paper money, circulated in the United States, it has been estimated, is counter- 
feit. Most of the spurious gold coin is found in the far West, where gold is 
used more extensively than in any other part of the country in the transaction 
of business. “Queer” Federal and bank notes are most numerous in the Eastern 
States, because, paper money being used to such a great extent there, danger 
of the bad notes being promptly discovered is less. A little silver coin is also 
manufactured privately in the East, while the Middle West and South have 
to be on the lookout particularly for counterfeit silver dollars and half dollars, 
the favorite media of exchange in those sections of the country. 



























Shubway shams, 


$ Johnston McC ulley 


Author of ‘‘The Spider’’ Series, 


HE traffic cop turned the arms 

of the semaphore, gestured 

wildly with both hands, and 

the stream of automobiles 
dashed north and south like twin 
torrents of water released at the burst- 
ing of a dam. 

Thubway Tham touched match to 
cigarette, puiled his cap down over his 
right eye, and stepped nearer the curb. 
Tham watched the traffic cops when- 
ever he had the opportunity, and en- 
joyed it, notwithstanding the fact that 
he had little love for the police. 

“Thome thity!” Tham told himself 
now as he crossed the street. “And 
thome automobileth! Everything from 
a flivver to a Pullman on tireth! 
Thome gatholine think! Thome——” 

He dodged wildly and reached the 
opposite curb in safety, while his heart 
pounded at his ribs. 

“Thimp!” he called after the chauf- 
feur who had almost run him down. 
“Thilly ath! Thinkth he ownth the 
whole thweet, I thuppothe. Juth 
becauthe he ith drivin’ a benthine buggy 
ith no reathon for him rithkin’ my life.” 

And Thubway Tham sauntered up 
Fifth Avenue opposite the library, 
aware that he was out of his usual 
precinct, and not caring. It was Sun- 
day afternoon, and Thubway Tham 
was taking the air. He intended walk- 


ing as far as the park and there catch- 
ing a subway train downtown again. 


‘*The Black Star’’ Series, etc. 


Things had been going well for 
Thubway Tham for some weeks. He 
was in funds, due to the fact that cer- 
tain gentlemen had carried well-filled 
wallets in their hip pockets while riding 
in the subway. Work—for Thubway 
Tham considered his profession noth- 
ing more or less than work—held 
little attraction for him for the time 
being. He was like a clerk who hates 
the sight of his desk for a season; he 
wanted diversion, felt that he needed 
a change. 

Presently he stopped at another cor- 
ner to light a fresh cigarette. He 
tossed the burned match away and was 
about to cross the street, when he felt 
a touch on his shoulder. 

Thubway Tham belonged to a class 
of men to whom a touch on the shoulder 
held possibilities, not all of them pleas- 
ant to contemplate. His heart pounded 
at his ribs again, but he turned slowly 
and with a look of surprise on his face. 
Then he sneered, for Detective Crad- 
dock stood before him, grinning. 

“Thith ith my unlucky day!’ Tham 
complained. “I didn’t feel very good 
thith mornin’, and my breakfath wath 
not up to the thtandard, and my cigar- 
etteth do not thathe ath good ath uthual 
—and now I thee your ugly fathe!” 

“Rave on, Tham, old boy!” Craddock 
told him. ‘‘A little off your beat, aren’t 
you?” 

“Thir ?” 
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“You heard me! There isn’t. any 
subway entrance along here, old top, 
and so I fail to understand your pres- 
ence. Is it that you have changed your 
habits? Are you prowling along the 
Avenue these days, trying to pick up a 
wallet here and there?” 

“Thir!” Tham thundered. 

“Well, what’s the big idea?” 

“Thith ith Thunday afternoon, and 
everybody who ith anybody ith on 
parade,” Thubway Tham said solemnly. 

“T see. You are giving the ladies a 
treat, is that it? You are on parade 
yourself, bowing right and left to ac- 
quaintances and _ friends—financiers, 
artists, actors and actresses, authors, 
captains of industry, and all that. In 
other words, Tham, old boy, you are 
mingling socially with the élite. Is that 
it? It is not!” 

“My goodneth, what a_ thpeech!” 
Tham replied sarcastically. “How 
doeth it come that they allow you on 
thith thtreet? There ith thuppothed 
to be thome clath to Fifth Avenue on 
Thunday afternoon. You've made a 
mithtake. You belong theveral blockth 
eatht—or wetht.” 

“L belong right on your heels, Tham, 
old boy, especially when you are in a 
crowd,” Craddock said. ‘‘We can’t be 
having ladies and gentlemen reporting 
to headquarters that some naughty dip 
has taken their wallets.” 

Thay !” 

“No comedy, now, Tham. None of 
that stuff about being once caught and 
reforming and the hounds of the force 
eternally bothering you.” 

“You pethter the life out of me! 
Tham complained. “Thome timeth | 
think that I’ll go away from here. 
Maybe if I went to Philadelphia or 
Trenton I could get thome peathe. 
Thith town ith gettin’ to be thpoiled by 
you!” 

“A man couldn’t drive you out of it 
with a club,” Craddock told him. 
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“You'd die if you had to live a mile 
from the subway, and you know it.” 

Thubway Tham grinned. 

“The thubway ith thome hole in the 
ground,” he admitted. 

“And you take as much money out of 
it as a prospector out of a gold mine,” 
Craddock added. “But I'll get you one 
of these days, Tham, old boy.” 

“You have been thayin’ that for 
thome little time,” Tham reminded him. 

“You'll cease to laugh, old-timer, 
when you hear the judge say something 
about ten years in the big house up the 
river.” 

“T could thwim there before 
could thend me there—and I 
thwim a thwoke,” Tham said. 

“Is that so? Go right ahead, old boy 
—Il’ll get you one of these days. And, 
take it from me, I'll get you right! 
There'll be one little pocketbook on the 
shelt for some time to come. You'd 
pick the warden’s pocket while he was 
checking you in.” 

Thubway Tham grinned again and 
started to turn away. 

“Thinking of taking a ride in the 
subway ?”’ Craddock asked pleasantly. 

“Why ith it you with to know?” 

“Because, if you are, I’m going to 
toddle right along behind you,” the de- 
tective said. 

“Thith ith Thunday, a day of retht,” 
Thubway Tham said. 

“Ah, I see! This is your day off!” 

“And I am goin’ up to the park,” 
Tham went on, “and feed nutth to the 
thquirrelth. It would be dangerous for 
you to come along, though you would 
be a hard nut to crack.” 

So >”? 

“Tho!” said Thubway Tham. 

A big limousine roared by within a 
few inches of the curb, and Thubway 
Tham and Craddock stepped back. 

“Every man who ownth a 
theemth to think that he ownth 
earth, too,” Tham complained. 

“Well, why don’t you buy a car of 


you 
can’t 


car 
the 

















your own and get into the game?” 
Craddock asked, laughing. 

“I may, at that!” said Thubway 
Tham. 


II. 

There are some persons born to find 
peace and contentment only by travel- 
ing a beaten track and following a 
deadly routine. Thubway Tham was 
like that, in a way. Once he had 
attempted to reform and had met with 
disaster. Once he had tried to get 
away from New York and had met 
with nothing but bad luck and home- 
sickness. Once he had decided that 
he would stop working in the subway 
and try some other game, and had 
barely escaped capture, incarceration 
and physical and mental anguish. 

Thubway Tham continued up the 
Avenue to the entrance to Central Park 
at Fifty-ninth Street, wandered about 
the park for a time to “watch the 
squirrels and the nuts,” as he expressed 
it, and then, drifting down Broadway, 
happened upon a district made up 
almost wholly of automobile establish- 
ments. 

There, in the show window of a 
“used car” salesroom, Thubway Tham 
caught sight of a roadster. It was a 
small two-seated affair, but it appeared 
to him to be everything desirable in an 
automobile. The body was a brilliant 
red, trimmed in yellow and black, and 
the nickeled parts glistened beautifully. 

Lighting a fresh cigarette Thubway 
Tham stepped closer to the window, 
ufaware of the fact that deadly tempta- 
tion was confronting him and preparing 
to give battle for his soul. 

“Thome clath!’ Thubway Tham 
mused. “It ith not a big car, but it 
thure would loom up on the Avenue.” 

Then Thubway Tham _ began to 
dream, much as countless thousands 
have dreamed before they purchased 
cars. He saw himself behind the wheel, 
leaning back easily against the cushions, 
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shifting gears and touching the acceler- 
ator like a man born to motoring. He 
saw himself stopping at corners, dart- 
ing forward at the beckoning of the 
traffic cop’s hand, swinging close to 
the curb and frightening men, women 
and children. He saw himself speed- 
ing, yet with eyes half closed and 
hands touching the wheel lightly, as if 
speed were a matter of everyday life 
to him. 

“Gee!” Thubway Tham breathed. 

He walked along in front of the 
window so as to get a better view of 
the little roadster. It seemed to be 
almost human. It was like a dog 
wagging its tail and asking to be taken 
away and given a good home and kind 
treatment. 

Thubway Tham gulped and went on 
down the street, and after a time 
entered the subway and caught a train 
for downtown. 

On the following morning, having 
breakfasted, and having decided that 
something seemed to tell him it would 
be dangerous to work that day, Thub- 
way Tham found himself walking 
northward again, fat beyond his usual 
haunts, up into the neighborhood of 
wealth and fashionable shops and 
limousines and _ pedigreed lap-dogs. 
Almost before he knew it, he was stand- 
ing before a show window and looking 
at the red roadster. 

Five minutes later Thubway Tham 
was talking to a salesman inside. 

“She’s a little beauty,” the salesman 
said. ‘Better than the day she came 
from the factory. We wouldn’t have 
her for sale, except that the man who 
owned her traded her in and got a 
bigger car—had some relatives com- 
ing to town for the summer, you under- 
stand.” 

“T don’t know much about carth,” 
said Tham, 

The remark was superfluous. The 
salesman already knew that; he made 
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it a business to ascertain such things 
so that he would not talk indiscreetly 
to persons who knew automobiles well. 

“You don’t have to know much,” he 
said. “The less you know, the better. 
The usual automobile owner tinkers 
with his car too much and gets it out of 
tune. All you have to do with this 
beauty is, get in and drive off.” 

“But I don’t know how to drive,” 
‘Tham said. 

“As if that should bother you,” said 
the salesman. ‘For five dollars, one 
of our experts will teach you all about 
it in one lesson; spend half a day, a 
day, if necessary, with you. It’s 
nothing to drive a car. Look at the 
thousands who do it, thousands who 
haven’t the common sense, intelligence 
and adaptability you possess.” 

Thubway Tham had not known that 
he possessed those things, but he felt 
that the words of the salesman were 
true. Almost before he knew it, he had 
purchased the car and paid over five 
hundred dollars. He had made arrange- 
ments for his license, and the expert 
was ready to take him out and teach 
him to drive. 

“Why not?” Tham had told himself, 
“T’ve got more coin than | need right 
now, and thith ith a thort of an invetht- 
ment. If I don’t like it, I can thell it!” 

The expert drove slowly out of the 
city with Tham sitting at his side. He 
nursed the gears and he drove slowly, 
as if afraid tHat the car would take 
a notion to wreck itself, and he mut- 
tered beneath his breath just what sort 
of car it was. But’ Thubway Tham 
did not notice that. He was delirious 
with the thought that he owned an 
automobile and so had taken his place 
with the élite of the city. 

Out where there was little traffic, 
Thubway Tham was given his lesson. 
At the end of two hours, he felt sure 
that he could make the ordinary breed of 
race drivers eat out of his hand. With 
a grin on his face, he drove back to- 


ward the city slowly, carefully, now 
and then taking one hand off the wheel 
to show that driving came naturally to 
him. 

“It’s a gift!” the expert murmured 
in his ear. 

They drove to the garage, and Tham, 
tired but pleased, took the subway for 
the lower end of town. There he met 
Detective Craddock on a corner, The 
officer looked at him suspiciously. 

“Got anything in your pocket that 
doesn’t belong to you?” Craddock 
asked. 

“Are you goin’ to pethter me again?” 
Tham demanded. “I’m tired, and I 
don’t want to be pethtered. I have juth 
been drivin’ my car.” 

“What’s that?” Craddock demanded, 
in astonishment. 

“T have bought a roadthter,” Thub- 
way Tham explained, “and to-day | 
have been learning to drive it. Thome 
of thethe dayth I'll pick you up and 
give you a ride.” 

“You won’t unless I’m unconscious,” 
Craddock told him. “Ride in a car 
with you at the wheel? I've got life 
insurance, old-timer, but I’m not ready 
to die.” 

“Maybe you think I can’t drive,” 
said Thubway Tham. 

“Do you really mean that you’ve 
bought a car?” 

“Thertainly.” 

“There must be good money in pick- 
ing pockets,” said Craddock. 

“There you go again!’ Tham com- 
plained. “You never thaw me pick a 
pocket, did you?” ° 

“I did not. But I will one of these 
days, old boy, and then you'll get 
yours.” 

“Thith ith a thmall car,” Tham ex- 
plained, “and it didn’t cotht much. 
Thome day I’m goin’ to get a bigger 
one.” 

The germ of automobilis already was 
circulating in the blood of Thubway 
Tham. 
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The expert gave Tham a second 
lesson the following day and then de- 
clared him graduated. On the morning 
of the third day Thubway Tham 
appeared at the garage, made sure that 
his car had all the “gas,” oil and water 
it needed, hopped in, settled himself 
behind the wheel, and drove forth. 
The expert sent a prayer after him. 

Tham drove through the park first, 
having an easy time of it, except that 
his heart had a way of jumping up into 
his throat if any person or vehicle 
darted across the path within a hundred 
feet of him. He stopped finally and 
rested, lighting a cigarette and trying 
te calm his nerves. He wanted to show 
his machine to his friends, but he had 
none in that part of the city. 

Then he counted the number of 
blocks to the neighborhood where he 
was known. It seemed to be an appall- 
ing distance, with dangers at every 
corner, but Tham told himself that 
other men drove cars in the street every 
day. Had not the salesman told him 
that he had common sense? 

Tham wanted to advertise the fact 
that he belonged to the advanced class. 
He wanted to drive far downtown and 
there let the news spread that Thubway 
Tham had purchased a flivver. He 
would hail “Shifty Simms,” or “Bur- 
glar Bert,” or some acquaintance of his 
who was a power in the underworld, 
invite them into the car, swing off up 
the street and talk of ordinary things 
as if driving a car of his own were 
nothing new to him. 

Gathering his courage, Tham made 
his way into Fifth Avenue, and pointed 
the nose of his automobile toward the 
distant Washington Arch. For several 
blocks he progressed in an ordinary 
manner, and began telling himself that 
driving down Fifth Avenue was nothing 
exceptional. Then he came to Forty- 
second Street. 
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Behind a tine of automobiles and 
one of another line stretching from curb 
to the safety zone in the middle of the 
Avenue. Tham stopped his car. Ahead 
of him, frantic traffic cops were blowing 
whistles, waving arms, turning sema- 
phores and indulging in gymnastics in 
an effort to speed vehicles and pedes- 
trians on their way eastward and 
westward. Tham felt himself in the 
midst of confusion and fought to con- 
trol his nerves. 

The line moved forward. Tham had 
some trouble in starting his car, and a 
big limousine and a racer darted around 
him and dodged in front of him. Tham 
threw on the brakes, and the car behind 
skidded into him, touching his car 
lightly. That frightened Tham. He 
touched the accelerator, and_ his 
roadster sprang forward across the car 
tracks and tapped the rear of the auto- 
mobile in front of his roadster, Trying 
to avoid hitting the car harder, Tham 
swung to the left and almost crashed 
into a bus. He swung back to the right 
again, to find that the car behind had 
crowded forward, and he had no room 
to swerve. 

“When in doubt, stop!” the expert 
told him. 

Tham tried to stop. He touched the 
accelerator instead of the brake, and 
his car dashed forward again, scraped 
the fender of another, then stopped 
abruptly as Tham’s foot found the 
brake, and caused two swearing 
chauffeurs behind him to swerve to 
right and left and do some quick stop- 
ping themselves. 

3rakes screeched, sirens sounded, 
the swiftly-moving, orderly lines of 
vehicles suddenly were confounded and 
broken. The Avenue was a hopeless 
jumble of cars, and Thubway Tham’s 
red roadster was standing at right 
angles to the curb, as if about to climb 
it and the steps of the public library. 

Blue-coated policemen came running 
along the street. A mounted officer was 
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urging his horse toward the nucleus of 
the maelstrom, Tham backed a short 
distance and tried to straighten out his 
car, but found that he did not have 
room. A limousine moved forward out 
of the way to give him the space he 
needed. 

“What’s the idea?” a_ policeman 
inquired. ‘‘Tryin’ to do the serpentine 
glide with that racer of yours? Been 
storin’ up because prohibition’s coming? 
Get that baby buggy out of here!” 

Thubway Tham did not care to have 
trouble with a traffic cop. He had betn 
told by the expert that traffic cops were 
beings apart from the ordinary run of 
humanity. He announced his eager- 
ness to be on his way, and explained 
that some chauffeur had crowded him 
to the middle of the street back near 
the corner, and that all the trouble had 
followed that. 

The line of vehicles began to move 
again. Tham swung his roadster into 
the line and went forward, his face red, 
the chauffeurs at either side of him 
making sarcastic remarks. Tham 
wanted to reply to them, but felt that 
the car demanded all his attention, 

The line raced forward, and Thub- 
way Tham attempted to follow. But 
it appeared that suddenly his car had 
forgotten the meanings of speed and 
power. It gave a cough or two, a snort, 
slackened its pace, bucked like a 
broncho, and stopped. 

Tham worked frantically at levers 
and pedals. Other cars roared around 
him, stopped behind him. Smoke en- 
veloped him. Tham tried to get the 
car to the curb, and could not. 

A mounted policeman charged down 
upon him, 

‘“\What’s the matter with that tin 
buzzard?” he demanded. 

“[—I don’t know,’ Tham replied, 


working at the levers and pedals again. 
“Take it to the curb, out of the way.” 
“I—TI can’t,” said Tham. 
He got out of the car. The officer 


dismounted and released the brake, and 
together they rolled the car to the curb. 

“Now fix it up or telephone to some 
garage,” the officer said. “When will 
you fellows learn that you can’t put 
a tin can on wheels and make it run?” 

“Thith ith a good car!” Tham pro- 
tested. 

“Don’t make me laugh!” the police- 
man replied. 

There was a crowd now, of course; 
it doesn’t take much to get a crowd on 
Fifth Avenue—in fact, there’s always 
one there. Thubway Tham lifted the 
hood of the roadster and looked at the 
works. He didn’t understand anything 
about it, but he put a wise expression 
on his countenance to fool the crowd. 

Sarcastic remarks were hurled at 
him until his face burned. Advice was 
offered wholesale. Thubway Tham 
closed the hood and went through the 
crowd. He determined to telephone 
for help to the garage operated in con- 
nection with the automobile salesrooms. 

Those on the outskirts of the crowd 
disliking to ask questions, merely 
waited to see what was going to happen. 
Thubway Tham _ telephoned, and 
returned toward the car. He stood for 
a moment outside the gathering of spec- 
tators and listened to the remarks being 
circulated among the interested public: 

“Crazy man tryin’ to cut figure 
eights!” 

“He was ridin’ on the hood.” 

“Gasoline tank exploded, didn’t it?” 

“Just drunk, I guess!” 

“Bunch of junk, that’s all.” 

“Nice paint on it, all right. These 
second-hand car guys can make a 
bunch of old iron look like a racer!” 

Tham agreed with the last speaker. 
He realized that he had purchased 
something that did not give value. 
He felt rage against the man who had 
sold him the car, and against the expert 
who had taught him how to drive. He 
had expended something more than 
five hundred dollars, and had got 





























nothing but ‘sarcastic comments about 
his gullibility. 

Rage surging within him, Thubway 
Tham decided to be avenged to the full 
extent. He pushed farther into the 
crowd, His trained hands set to 
work. He brushed against a pompous 
individual and obtained a wallet, and 
slipped away from the curious sight- 
seers. 

He turned west on Fortieth Street, 
emptied the wallet and tossed the 
leather to one side, and returned to the 
crowd. The men from the garage had 
not yet arrived. 

Tham forced his way to the car and 
stood beside it in an attitude of pro- 
tection. A man who radiated pros- 
perity stepped up beside him. 

“Having a little trouble?” he asked. 

“Thomething gone wrong, thir,” 
Tham replied. “It ith the firtht time 
I ever had any trouble with it.” 

“Must not have had the thing long, 
then. Why do you men try to buy cars 
when you can’t afford a good one. 
Waste of time and money! Result of 
trying to invade a class where you do 
not belong. Ought to stick to the sub- 
way and elevated.” 

Again Tham felt rage welling within 
him. fe would have liked to hit the 
prosperous-looking man just one in the 
proper spot, and with effect. But he 
knew better than to do that. 

Policemen had invaded the sidewalk 
and were forcing their way into the 
crowd, breaking it up genily. Two men 
from the garage drove up with a motor 
truck. One of them took one look 
beneath the hood of the car. 

“We'll tow her in,” he said. “I know 
this bird of a boat. I’ve towed her in 
four times in the last month, every time 
for a different owner!” 

He grinned at Thubway Tham, and 
the crowd laughed. 

The throng started to scatter. The 
prosperous-looking man started away. 
Thubway Tham followed and brushed 
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Oo 
against him—and obtained a wallet and 
a watch, 

“Thilly ath!” he muttered. 

“You comin’ along with me?” the 
driver of the truck asked. 

Tham stated that he was. He got 
into the seat of the truck. The car 
was fastened to the truck by a towline, 
and one man got into it to guide it 
through the traffic, while the other 
drove the truck, 

They journeyed to the garage in a 
roundabout way and took considerable 
time about it, and the mechanician 
grilled Thubway Tham for having pur- 
chased such a car. It was strictly 
ethical, he maintained, to grill a victim 
after he had been fleeced. Tham’s 
rage increased. 

At the garage, he went to the rear 
to get a drink of water, and there he 
took the money from the wallet he had 
lifted from the prosperous-looking man, 
and tossed the wallet away. He was 
glad to find that the watch was not 
marked in any way, and so could be 
disposed of easily to a “fence.” Then 
he returned and sought the salesman. 

“How much,” asked Thubway Tham, 
“will you give me for that car?” 

“Why you just bought it.” 

“Yeth, I know, and now I am thellin’ 
it. It ith a fine meat-grinder, but I 
wanted an automobile.” 

The salesman grinned, thereby mak- 
ing an enemy of Thubway Tham for all 
time. 

“Well, you’re supposed to know 
what you’re buying,” he said. “I'll 
give you two hundred for her.” 

‘But you charged me five hundred!” 

“Two hundred,” said the salesman. 

“T'll take it,” said Thubway Tham, 

The deal was completed in record 
time, and Tham went from the place 
with rage in his heart. He had an 
object in life now—revenge. He had 
picked up a couple of wallets in the 
throng of scoffers, but he had not 
finished. Figuring in the two hundred 





he had received for the car, he enjoyed 
a profit already, but not profit enough. 

Tham hired a taxicab and persuaded 
the chauffeur to wait in readiness near 
the corner. Tham himself smoked 
cigarette after cigarette and waited pa- 
tiently. Finally, as evening approached, 
he saw the salesman sally forth, a smile 
on his face and a stick in his hand, his 
nefarious work done for the day. He 
got into an imposing touring car and 
waved to his chauffeur to proceed. 
Thubway Tham, in the taxicab, fol- 
lowed. 

The salesman drove downtown and 
alighted from his car to go into a 
theater ticket agency. Tham left the 
taxicab and followed at his heels. 
There were many people in the agency, 
and Tham could do his work easily. 
He brushed against the salesman and 
took his purse. Turning around, the 
salesman recognized him—and grinned. 

“T thuppothe it ith funny!’ Tham 
said. 

“Never mind, my man. 
stung now and then.” 

“And that ith the truth!” 
solemnly. 

He purchased a theater ticket that he 
did not want, and went out to the street 
again, paid the chauffeur, and hurried 
to the nearest subway entrance. [le 
caught a downtown train and plied his 
nefarious trade with a will. Thubway 
Tham was collecting for the fun the 
public had enjoyed at his expense. 

In his own room he figured on the 
back of an old envelope. 

“Three hundred to the good,” he 
said to himself. “It ith the truth that 
there ith money in the automobile 
buthineth !” 





We all get 


said Tham 


Two days later he met Craddock on 
the street near Union Square. 

“Well, old-timer, here you are again,” 
Craddock said. “So you got an auto- 


mobile, did you? That set me to think- 
ing, old boy, and I bought one myself.” 
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“Yeth?” asked Tham. 

“Yes. Thought it would be great to 
take the wife and kids for a ride now 
and then. A man ought to get some 
pleasure out of life.” 

“Thure!” said Tham. “I with you 
all the pleathure in the world. I thold 
my car.” 

“Need the money?” Craddock asked. 

“No; I didn’t like the car,” Tham 
replied. “It wath no good.” 

“An inexperienced man ought to be 
careful when he buys an automobile,” 
Craddock said. “You'll get stung every 
time if you don’t watch out. I know 
a lot about cars. I got a dandy—a used 
car, at that—and got her cheap.” 

“Yeth ?” 

“Yes. None of these auto sharks 
fool me, you bet. She’s right around 
the corner. Come and take a look at 
her. Might as well get acquainted with 
her now, Tham, because some day I'll 
probably get you dead to rights and 
take you to the station in her.” 

“Yeth?” 

“Yes! She’s a dandy little car, all 
jokes aside. This is the first time I’ve 
had her out alone—just drove down 
from the garage.” 

They turned the corner. The car was 
at the curb. 

“Tth that yourth?’” Tham asked. 

“Tt certainly is, old boy. How is she 
for a good-looker, eh? And I got her 
for five hundred. Cheap as dirt!” 

“And thith ith the firtht time you’ve 
had her out?” 

“The very first time,” Craddock said. 

“Live and learn!” quoth Thubway 
Tham. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Juth what I thaid—live and learn! 
It ith a fine car—for lookth!” 

“A dandy little car!” Craddock en- 
thused. 

“Yeth! Live and learn. I hope it 
ith ath profitable for you ath it wath 
for me, that ith all. She ith a fine little 
car, all right. You are the thixth 

















thucker in a month. If you want the 
telephone number of the garage, Crad- 
dock, Ill give it to you. I had to uthe 
it onthe.” 

“Say! What are you driving at?” 
the detective demanded. 

“You won't be pethterin’ me for 
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that car. I know all about that car. I 
owned it onthe—for three dayth. Live 
and learn!” 

Thubway Tham, chuckling so hard 
that the tears ran down his cheeks, 
made his way along Union Square. He 
winked at the proud statue standing 


there and he wasn’t at all certain that 


thome dayth to come,” Thubway Tham 
the statue didn’t wink back at him. 


told him, “You'll be too buthy with 
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TEETH AS CLEWS 


OWADAYS every dentist who is at all methodical keeps a chart of each 
patient’s mouth, showing the good and bad teeth, the location of various 
fillings, artificial teeth, bridgework, et cetera. 

In many criminal cases this fact has been of the greatest value to the police 
in establishing the identity of a murder victim. One of the earliest instances 
of this nature on record is the identification of the remains of Doctor George 
Parkman by his dentist, Doctor Keep, by means of the false teeth which the 
latter had made about three years previously. 

Doctor Parkman was killed, in November, 1849, in an argument over a debt, 
by Professor John W. Webster. The slayer made every effort to conceal his 
crime by cutting up and partially burning the corpse in the furnace of his private 
laboratory. 

At the trial the strongest factor in the identification of the charred and 
mutilated fragments as Doctor Parkman was the testimony. of the dentist, Doctor 
Keep, and his positive statement that the false teeth found in the professor’s 
laboratory were those of Doctor Parkman. 
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COST OF FOOD FOR CONVICTS IS RISING 
N° longer can convicts be well nourished at a cost to the State or county of 
seven or ten or even fifteen cents a day for food for each inmate of its penal 
institutions. This fact was recently officially recognized by Burdette Lewis, 
State commissioner of institutions and agencies of New Jersey, in a letter to 
the board of freeholders of Hudson County, in that State. 
Commissioner Lewis says that the warden of the Hudson County jail is 


allowed only fifteen cents a day for food for each inmate, “with the result that 
prisoners who have neither money nor friends who can supply them with food 
are underfed. This department requests that an additional allowance be made 
at once with which to secure sufficient food.” 

The letter also states that the jail is “a very old brick building with brick 
cells that are very dark, poorly ventilated, and unsanitary.” 
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HE guests of the dinner 
party—they numbered only 
some half a dozen—following 
Buchanan across the hall and 

into the long, glass-sided passage which 
connected the house with the laboratory 
might, in their varying expressions, 
have afforded amusement to an unin- 
volved onlooker, for if all had accepted 
the host’s sudden invitation with a flat- 
tering enthusiasm, it was evident that it 
had quickly evaporated into a reluctant 
expectation of being bored. 

Arrived in the laboratory, they 
found it a huge, queer-looking, queer- 
smelling place, containing, they sup- 
posed, everything that a properly con- 
stiuted laboratory should—as, in fact, 
it did. Jts one unusual feature was 
pounced upon swiftly by the bright eyes 
of a pretty woman in green. At the 
farther end, upon a square of carpet, 
was a cosily cushioned chair and a 
coquettish little footstool; beside them 
a table with a tall glass of daffodils, a 
book or two, what looked like a fancy 
workbag—most feminine all. She 
laughed and glanced across to where 
her hostess stood beside *Buchanan’s 
cousin, Anthony Molozane. 

“T do believe,” she challenged her, 
“that you positively come and sit here!” 

“What, on my island? Billy calls it 
my island.” Mrs. Buchanan’s eyes 
were fooling Buchanan as he unlocked a 
certain door in the wall. “Oh, I do! 
Quite a lot, sometimes.” 

“While the—the mysteries are in 
progress? Fancy! I should be afraid 


to open my mouth!” the pretty woman 


declared, possibly conscious that it was 
a mouth that said many silly things. 

“T am, occasionally. Then I read or 
work until the atmosphere clears, or fly 
altogether, perhaps.” 

“To the room over this—-I’m sure to 
the room over this! You told us you 
spent hours there. Now, don’t you?” 

“Sit there? Yes, generally. It is 
quite a walk to the house, you see. And 
I like to be near if I’m wanted. Why 
not?” 

“Why not?” The green lady’s glance 
round was in itself a comprehensive re- 
ply. ‘I should expect to be blown up 
every minute of my life!” she said with 
energy. 

“Even if that happened it might, in 
Mr. Buchanan’s view, have its com- 
pensations. Eh, Lucilla?” struck in 
Molozane. 

His magnificent six feet of broad- 
shouldered, perfectly balanced height 
dwarfed the other men to insignifi- 
cance; his rough tweeds—he had 
motored from town, unaware of the 
dinner party and been made to stay— 
seemed to add to his air of distinction, 
seen against their conventional evening 
attire. The carefully protected electric 
lights showed the copper glint in his 
close-waved red hair, his absolute reg- 
ularity of feature, the remarkable white 
clearness of his skin, the melting, soft 
darkness of the black-ilashed eyes which 
were in such extraordinary contrast to 
it. 

“Compensation? Oh, you mean I 
shouldn’t be the only victim? But I 
don’t think Billy will blow either of us 























up, you know,” said Lucilla Buchanan, 
smiling. 

She was small and slender, dark and 
dainty. Also she was lovely. So lovely 
that those who only knew the pair a 
little were wont to wonder, since Bu- 
chanan, with his angular, lean figure, 
nondescript features, shortsighted eyes, 
and shock of rough, brownish hair, 
usually erect in any form into which his 
careless hands might thrust it, was not 
beautiful. That after some four years 
of marriage, the husband still found the 
wife as adorable as on her wedding day, 
while she remained most completely in 
love with him, was a thing realized only 
by those who knew them well enough 
to recognize a perfect mating. 

Buchanan, unlocking the door, had 
disappeared beyond it. Reappearing, 
he carried between his hands a deep, 
enameled pan, which he set carefully 
down in the middle of the table. The 
contents, almost filling it, might, to a 
casual eye, have been a mess of damp- 
ish, oily earth, shot through with tiny 
particles of some whitish substance that 
glittered. With the exception of Lu- 
cilla and Molozane, everybody looked 
at it, looked disappointed, said some- 
thing more or less vacuous. The pretty 
woman’s husband fixed his glass in his 
eye. 

“Oh? 
tioned. 

“That’s it,’ assented Buchanan briefly. 

“By Jove, though! I say, who’d think 
it?” He bent to look nearer. “And it’s 
really more powerful than lyddite, for 
instance?” 

“Lyddite? 


So that’s it, eh?” he ques- 


Lyddite’s rather a back 
number nowadays. And this is—well, 
a different sort of thing.” Buchanan 
looked at the stuff as if he loved it. 

“Unique, eh? Must be, from all 
accounts. Looks innocent, though. 
Might be so much greasy mold with a 
bit of granulated sugar mixed in. What 
d’you call it?” 

“TLucillite.” Mrs, Buchanan, at her 
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husband’s side, had slipped her hand 
through his arm. ‘That’s as near as he 
could get to Lucilla, you know,” she ex- 
plained, smiling. 

“Oh, that’s it?” The eyeglass sur- 
veyed her, and its owner chuckled. 
“Ought to bring it good luck, Mrs. 
3uchanan. Suppose that’s come al- 
ready, though. Government’s taking it 
up, are they?” 

“Hope so. 
far.” 

“Which means you stand to make a 
pretty penny, eh? Good for you! I 
suppose Uncle William’s pleased, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, uncommonly.” 

“Fle would be. Always expected you 
to make a boom, I fancy. You, too, 
Molozane, of course. You'll have to 
look to your laurels, eh?” 

Molozane, a little in the background, 
laughed. “My dear fellow, I always 
take a back seat to Billy. That’s an old 
story,” he said lazily. 

“Oh, come,’old man!” 

Suchanan, swinging round, looking 
up with his short-sighted eyes under his 
tumbled hair, perhaps betrayed in voice 
and expression something of the reason 
why Lucilla loved him. 

Molozane stopped him with a hand 
on his shoulder. “Of course I take it.” 
His glance embraced the others, ap- 
pealed to them gayly. “Why, what com- 
parison can there be between a purpose- 
less prowler in outlandish corners of the 
earth, like me, and a genius who in- 
vents a new explosive possessed of 
powers and qualities unknown in any 
other explosive, which must revolu- 
tionize future warfare, supersede, sup- 
plant, sweep out of the market every- 
thing else of its kind? And rake in 
such pots of cash! What opinion but 
one can a respectable and scientific 
uncle have of two such different 
nephews? A back seat, my dear boy; 
always the back seat for me!” He 
laughed again, turning to the pan. 


It has stood all tests, so 
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“Yes, looks harmless enough, certainly ; 
thought so when I saw it the other day. 
Queer to remember that a struck match, 
a spark, and 
The lady in green gave a scream, re- 
coiling. “Good gracious! Would it 
really blow up?” she cried. “I—I 
thought it had to be put into shells or 
something, first, you know. Why, I 
suppose that if it did, Mz. Buchanan, 
the laboratory ———” 
Buchanan grinned. ‘‘My cear lady, 
there wouldn’t be any laboratory.” 
“Really? Then—then we——” 
“And of us there would be still less, 
if possible,” Buchanan finished quietly. 
He lifted the pan and carried it back 
to the cupboard. That everybody had 
had enough of the explosive was as 
plain as that they were unfeignedly 
anxious to get away from its neighbor- 
hood. The talk which had led to its 
exhibition, beginning in a casual ques- 
tion of Molozane’s, had started over 
the coffee and lasted some time. 
Reaching the hal! again, there was a 
general exclamation that it was late. 
In a little while the guests had taken 
their departure—ail but Molozane. 
Buchanan checked him as he turned to 
where his cap and motor coat hung. 
“No hurry, Tony, is there? It’s not 
late, and we’ve seen next to nothing of 
you since you got back. You mean to 
stay an hour or so, surely, now you are 
here? Or for the night, can’t you?” 
“Not the night ; but I do mean to stay 
an hour or so, thanks,” said Molozane. 
He had gone to the coat for his ciga- 
rette case, it seemed, for it was in his 
hand as he turned back again. ‘‘Came 
on purpose to have a little talk with 
you, in point of fact. Happened to hit 





upon something rather in your line 
while I was away; you'll be interested, 
I think.. We’ll go up into the eyrie, eh? 
I may want—oh, a thousand pardons! 
I should have said, if you don’t mind, 
Lucilla.” 

He had opened the door of the pas- 


sage leading to the laboratory when he 
thus broke off. Lucilla laughed with her 
usual charming good humor, 

“Mind? Of course not! Anything 
in Billy’s line is best discussed in Billy’s 
den. I'll order you some coffee; that’s 
the usual program, isn’t it? May I 
come and listen, or is it private?” 

“P'ease do come; I want you to! 
And I should have asked for that cof- 
fee, you know,” said Molozane. 

The room over the laboratory, al- 
though mysterious charts were on its 
walls and mysterious scientific litter in 
every corner where books were not, 
was a pleasant enough place. Lucilla, 
spending a large part of her time there, 
had impressed upon it the inevitable 
traces of her presence, which a woman 
of her type must always do. Heated 
as well as lighted by electricity, it was 
comfortably warm, but had no grate. 
Nothing in the nature of unscreened 
light or fire ever passed the farther pas- 
sage door. 

Buchanan, as he switched on the 
lights, pointed. “I say, Tony, excuse 
me. Taboo here, you know.” 

“Eh? Oh, of course! Particularly 
now, I suppose? Sorry!’ said Mol- 
ozane hastily. 

The cigarette case was still in his 
hand, evidently forgotten. He laughed 
as he slipped it into a pocket, bringing 
forward a chair for Lucilla, placing a 
footstool for her. Women who raved 
about his manners, as most women did, 
were wont to declare that they were 
always at their finest toward his cous- 
in’s wife. 

Her pet dog, a fox-terrier no less 
plump than petted, had followed from 
the hall. He jumped up as she seated 
herself, curling snugly down in the lap 
of her white gown. When, presently, 
the coffee was brought in, his mistress 
glanced from him to the two men 
deprecatingly. 

“He’s so comfy, poor darling! And, 
for that matter, so am I. Billy, dear, if 




















one of you will just pour out—oh, 
thanks, Tony!” she said. 

For Molozane had already taken the 
tray from the maid, carried it to a 
vacant corner of the big table, and set 
it down. At such tasks he was as neat 
and adroit as a woman; in a minute or 
so he handed Lucilla her cup, passed 
Buchanan his, and returned to his chair 
with his own, all without pause in the 
easy flow of what he had been saying. 
Given a subject that interested him, he 
was both a fluent and finished talker. 

But Lucilla in a moment interrupted 
him, as it seemed involuntarily. 

“But that isn’t new, is it?” she said. 
“That’ slow, very slow poisoning by one 
singie dose, | mean? The Borgias had 
the secret, surely?” 

“According to record, undoubtedly ; 
although it has been lost—by their 
poison, at any rate. As for this fel- 
low——” 

“Where did you say you met him?” 
Buchanan asked suddenly. 

“At Lagos.” 

“He was an Arab?’ 

“Heaven knows! Said so; called 
himself Abdallah.” 

“Where did he come from? 

“Heaven knows once more? Ask me 
where he has gone to, and I might make 
a guess of it.” 

“Oh, he is dead?” cried Lucilla. 

“Yes, he is very dead, though prob- 
ably no more so than many who have to 
thank him for becoming so. A Con- 
golese who wasn’t pleased with him 
slipped a knife between his ribs one 
night. Oh, yes, he’s exceedingly dead! 
He had no particular merits as a poi- 
soner ; in fact, I should call his methods 
clumsy. But poison wasn’t the spe- 
ciality I was going to mention.” 

“What was it?” 

“Drugs,” said Molozane. 

He paused to sip his stirred coffee, 
as Lucilla was doing, as Buchanan did. 
He glanced from one to the other with 
a smile when in a moment he bent for- 
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ward to place his empty cup on the 
table. 

“Drugs,” he repeated. “Of the 
strictly soporific kind, be it understood. 
In those he had his claims to be called 
an artist. We all know the common 
sort, and how they work—drowsiness, 
sleep, insensibility ; given enough, death. 
That’s the routine. A poison that kills 
gradually, with one dose? What about 
a drug that works in the same way, 
inch by inch? Ever hear of one of 
that sort?” 

“Can’t say I ever did—if I follow 
you. Inch by inch——” 

“And very slowly. The sleep comes 
last—or death. [First there is a disin- 
clination to move, then a difficulty, then 
it’s impossible. Finally there the sub- 
ject sits, able to see, feel, hear, under- 
stand, but benumbed—a living brain 
in a dead body.” 

“It sounds horrible,’ said Lucilla. 
She finished her coffee, resting the hand 
that held the empty cup upon the arm 
of her chair. ‘‘Why, he might see mur- 
der done and be unable to prevent it.” 

“Certainly he might—or worse. And 
most certainly he would be unable to 
prevent it.” 

“Can he speak?” asked Buchanan. 

“Oh, yes, he can speak. At first, you 
know.” 

“Loses the power as the drug exerts 
itself? And then?” 

“After he’s insensible? You might 
pretty well burn him alive without his 
knowing—until it works off again.” 

“Tt does work off?” 

“Oh, yes, if you’ve had the right 
dose. Can’t say that the sensations of 
recovery are particularly pleasant, but 
they leave you none the worse.” 

“T say, Tony, I believe you’ve taken 
the stuff!” 

“Oh, I have,” said Molozane. 

He was looking at Lucilla. She did 
not scem to be listening; the hand hold- 
ing the coffee cup drooped with a cu- 
rious laxness as if she had forgotten it 
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was there. He got up and took it rather 
quickly. The hand dropped on the 
back of the sleeping dog on her lap. 
Disturbed, the animal jumped down. 
But she did not appear to know it, did 
not look after it, did not move at all. 
Buchanan did not notice; he was look- 
ing at Molozane. 

So Tony had been dabbling in this 
beastly African drug, whatever it was! 
A pity. For if it came to their uncle’s 
ears, it would put his back up more 
than ever. Which back—on the subject 
of his wasting himself and his time in, 
to use his own recent phrase, prowling 
about in outlandish places of the 
earth, prying into all sorts of things to 
which, probably, the same adjective 
might very well be applied—was quite 
sufficiently stiff already. The old man 
was perhaps opinionated, even a little 
crotchety, but no two orphan boys had 
ever had a kinder or more generous 
father than he, their mothers’ brother, 
had been to them. 

He spoke, as he put down his empty 
coffee cup, impulsively. 

“All right between you and Uncle 
William, I hope, Tony?” 

“All right?” 

“Well, you said something down- 
stairs just now about taking a_ back 
seat. And when you were here the 
other day you had only seen him for a 
few minutes since you come back. You 
have jarred, you know, a good bit, old 
man. I hope j 

Molozane swung round. “That I’ve 
seen him again? I have—last night. 
He sent for me. We had a long talk. 
It ended in our understanding each 
other thoroughly—thoroughly! We 
shall certainly not jar again.” He was 
smiling. 

“Good! Glad to hear it!” said Bu- 
chanan heartily. 

Molozane did not answer; he stood 
where he was. And neither did Bu- 
chanan speak. He had reached out his 
arm when he put down the cup; his arm 





remained in the same position, resting 
upon the table, the fingers touching the 
saucer. It was as if he had forgotten 
to draw it back. 

Perhaps a minute went by before he 
turned his head to speak again, began 
to speak, and, instead, cried out: 

“Lucilla!” 

For now Lucilla had moved. Her 
whole body had yielded, relaxed, sunk 
into the chair. Her head had fallen 
back upon the cushion, her eyes closed. 
Buchanan, as he cried out, had sprung 
to his feet. No, had only meant—tried 
to spring to his feet, for he was still in 
the chair. He gripped the table edge; 
he would hardly have known he held 
it only that he saw the clutching fingers. 
Somehow he stood up—it was if he 
painfully dragged a colossal weight— 
moved a clogged pace or two, and then 
stopped, swaying, because Molozane 
faced him, and Molozane was laughing. 

“Sit down, you fool!” said Molozane. 

“You have drugged me!” cried Bu- 
chanan. 

He was back in the chair—a touch on 
his breast had sent him there—and was 
staring bewilderedly into the other’s 
eyes—eyes lurid, menacing, their soft- 
ness turned to a black blaze, and yet 
eyes that laughed. 

“Lucilla!” Buchanan tried again to 
get upon his feet. His body seemed 
weighted with lead. 

Molozane’s hand was in his pocket. 
He took out the cigarette case, shook 
something from it into his palm. Pel- 
lets, tabloids—thin, oblong tabloids of 
a-dull, purplish green. 

“Abdallah’s drug!” he said, and 
turned them over. “You have taken 
one in your coffee. Presently you will 
be unconscious for, say, an hour. Two 
would have kept you so for probably 
six. Three would have killed you. It’s 
clear, I hope?” He was very deliberate 
and slow. 

“Lucilla!” Buchanan gasped. He 
tried to shout it, shriek it, but his voice 
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seemed dragged from a huge distance, 
came a thin whisper. 

Lucilla did not stir. 

“What have you given her? 
—what ; 

Molozane smiled, made a_ soothing 
gesture. 

“Merely an ordinary soporific. She 
will sleep, be unconscious for a certain 
time—until the morning. She is in no 
danger whatever—from the drug.” 


What 








“Why have you done it? Why— 
why +’ Buchanan gasped again. 
Molozane came nearer, stood looking 
down. 

“Why? That may wait. You will 
discover,” he said, and paused. “My 


dear cousin, I wish it were within the 


scope of words to express how in- 
fernally I hate and have always hated 
you!” 


» His voice was very gentle. Buchanan 
sat looking into the malignant eyes of 
the man who had been to him as a 
brother. Molozane over to 
Lucilla’s chair. He lifted her head fur- 
ther back upon the cushion, stood look- 


crossed 


ing down at her face, framed between 
his hands, at her husband, 
stooped and kissed it, and looked at her 


looked 


husband again. 

“For one reason—I love your wife,” 
he said. 

Buchanan cried out, gasped out: 
“You are a devil!” aud violently, des- 
perately, struggled to rise, to stand, but 
his limbs seemed gripped in gigantic 
hands, strong as iron, soft as wool, im- 
palpable, for he was numb. Molozane 
came back to his chair, seated himself 
astride it with arms folded on the back, 
began to speak slowly. 

“IT love your wife,” he repeated. “I 
wonder if a rat like you, whose veins 
run milk, understands what that means? 
I loved her as soon as I saw her, a 
month before your wedding day. I 
used to think that if I haa known her 
sooner I could have made her throw 
you over. That was a mistake. If it 
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had been true I should have killed you 
long ago. But in her heart she shrinks 
from, dislikes me, though she doesn’t 
know why. I asked her once to let me 
kiss her—on her birthday, when I 
gave her the diamond star, you remem- 
ber? She wouldn’t have let me if you 
hadn’t been there. I touched her cheek 
and she went white and shivered all 
over. I had often killed you, in my 
fancy, before that. I killed you in a 
nasty way that night—in a very nasty 
way !” 

Buchanan looked at him, always 
looked at him, but now he could not 
move. 

“So I hate you for that, and I hate 
you for more than that, hated you long 
before either of us ever saw her. I 
hated you for your white blood, the 
white blood that makes your race, the 
world over, dominant over the accursed 
mixed blood I inherit from my father 
—the blood that shows in my eyes, that 
brands, sets me apart, an inferior thing. 
I hated you for that when we were 
boys, and you our uncle’s favorite al- 
ways. Favorite? It was more than 
that. If he loved you, he came near 
loathing me. And for that reason—no 
other.” 

Buchanan tried to speak, but his 
tongue was stiff ; he could no longer feel 
that his body lived. Molozane changed 
his position for an easier one. 

“Two very good reasons for hating 
you, my dear cousin, as you perceive. 
But those I might have endured—I 
have endured. Now there comes a 
third. Uncle William, it seems, has 
heard various things of me while I was 
in Africa this last time. I don’t say 
they are pretty—my mongrel blood will 
out. He considers them diabolical, in- 
famous, vile; he sent for me to say so— 
to say many other things. Among them 
that I am cut out of his will. All he 
has will be left to the nephew who, he 
thanks Heaven, is of decent, clean 
Anglo-Saxon stock !” 
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Buchanan seemed to hear the old 
man’s wrathful voice, to see the fierce 
light in the blue eyes under their tufted 
gray brows, but the walls of the room 
were beginning to waver. He could no 
longer clearly see Lucilla in her chair. 

“T am turned out of his house,” con- 
tinued Molozane, “forbidden to enter 
it again or approach him, told to go back 
to the degraded creatures I am akin to 
and fit for, and to the devil in my own 
way.” 

His figure, as he rose, swelled enor- 
mously, went far off, and yet seemed 
pressing close upon Buchanan’s eyes. 
Something numbing, deadening, was 
closing upon his brain. 

Molozane, looking down at him, 
laughed. “I told you the truth about 
Abdallah’s drug, did I not? The sleep 
is coming. Struggle! Keep it off if 
you can!” 

He laughed again. 
into a black abyss of nothingness to the 
sound of the laughter. 


Buchanan slipped 


From, it seemed, a vast distance, 
slowly — Buchanan’s 
The world was filled with 
Somewhere there was 


slowly, senses 
drifted back. 
a great roaring. 
pain, a deadly nausea, the crushing of 
an intolerable weight. Some one was 
desperately striving to move, to speak. 
Very far away was something sinister, 
threatening—a black blot. He was 
afraid of the black blot. It grew larger, 
huge, overwhelming; he was _ pressed 
upon, stifled by the awful nearness of 
it. It had eyes, lurid flames of hate and 
menace. 
Molozane! 
brain struggled; something of the 
roaring died away. Molozane had 
drugged him—had drugged him with 
the African drug. The pain and sick- 
ness were within himself, the weight 
upon his own limbs; it was he who 
could not move. But presently he 


Molozane! His clogged 


would be able to move, to cry out, to 
open his eyes. 


There came a sound—the striking of 
a clock—the clock in the laboratory. He 
was in the room over the laboratory. 
He counted the strokes; they were 
deadened, faint, and yet close at his 
ear. Twelve! That was midnight. 
Just before drinking the coffee, yes 
just before, a glance at his watch had 
shown the time a quarter to eleven. So 
he had been about an hour unconscious, 
as Molozane had said. Lucilla!  Lu- 
cilla was in the chair opposite him. 
Molozane had drugged her also, though 
not with the African drug, had 

The memory, sudden, lightning-clear, 
was like the piercing of a hot steel, stab- 
bing body and brain awake. He opened 
his eyes upon a blaze of light. 

He was not where he had lost his 
senses. This was not the room over 
the laboratory; opposite him there was 
not Lucilla. Not Lucilla, but a chair 
with big silk cushions, a footstool, a 
table with a tall glass of daffodils, all 
on a square of carpet. The laboratory 
There, just within his range of 
vision, was the clock. He struggled 
again to move, to speak. There was a 
rustle. Molozane stood looking down 
at him. 

“Just the hour,” 
been timing you.” 

Buchanan stared at him. He could 
because a gag was in his 
bound. But 
he had 





itself ! 


he said. “I have 


only stare, 
mouth, because he was 
with every shackled power 
fought to ery, “Lucilla!” 

Molozane answered as though the 
word had been spoken. 

“Lucilla is as you saw her,” he said. 
“She has not stirred a finger—would 
not have stirred had you been able to 
shriek as I carried you down. As for 
yourself, you are as you see.” 

Buchanan saw. He was in a chair, 
bound to the chair, bound with many 
lashings of what looked like broad white 
tape. They passed around his throat, 
round his body, round his ankles, bind- 
ing them to the legs of the chair. They 



























swathed him from head to foot. His 
arms were fastened before him, but his 
hands and crossed wrists were free. He 
could move his fingers, he could move his 


eyes, he could move no more. Throwrf 
across a bench was a motor coat— 
Molozane’s. He understood that the 


stuff which bound him had been taken 
from it. This had been intended; it 
was a plot, a planned thing. The labo- 
ratory was away from the house. It 
was midnight. And above, helpless, 
was Lucilla. There was coming— 
what? Buchanan knew fear. But he 
kept his eyes upon Molozane’s eyes. 
They were languidly soft again—as soft 
as his voice. He lounged against a cor- 
ner of the bench. 

“Abdallah’s drug, like all drugs, is 
erratic in that it treats no two subjects 
in precisely the same way. You were 
unconscious sooner than I expected. | 
had not time to answer your ‘Why?’ If 
it needs an answer, take it. There is 
one appetite in me stronger even than 
the love of horror which Uncle William 
calls vile—the appetite for revenge, the 
slaking of hate. You are the husband 
of the woman [ love. You will inherit 
the fortune, half of which should have 
been mine. There is in your grasp the 
success I could never win for myself. 
In your veins runs clean the blood that 
is fouled and tainted in mine. I will be 
paid for all these things. You will have 
paid by the morning if you are alive.” 

He had counted off the points upon 
his fingers, slowly, with a smile for each 
one. Buchanan, holding his eyes 
steady, hoped that they showed no 
shrinking, was thankful for the gag, be- 
cause gagged he could not plead. 

“But I don’t think you will be alive,” 
said Molozane. 

He was bringing a chair. He placed 
it carefully between Buchanan and the 
square of carpet, about midway. Then 
he moved out of sight. Buchanan 
heard the turning of a key. Molozane 
appeared again, carrying a deep, en- 
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ameled pan. He set it on the chair. 
Buchanan could just see the oily shine 
of the contents, the white particles in 
it that glittered like sugar. Some long 
strands of the tape that bound him were 
hanging from his crossed wrists—four 
or five. Molozane took them up, laid 
them transversely over the top of the 
pan, knotted the ends together, and 
threw them down. They fell upon the 
carpet. He appeared to consider, then 
with his foot moved the footstool so 
that it pressed upon the knot and held 
it firmly, so that the strands were taut. 
He tested them with his hand where 
they crossed the pan. He took some- 
thing from his motor-coat pocket—a 
candle and a candlestick. He looked at 
Buchanan. 

“Tt will burn for six hours,” he said. 

Buchanan felt a shudder of icy cold, 
a hot wave of deadly sickness, felt the 
skin creep upon his scalp. Molozane 
placed the candlestick over the pan, 
gently shook the strands of tape that 
passed from Buchanan’s wrists, twice 
saved the candlestick from falling as 
it tottered. Then he lighted the candle, 
carefully balanced it, came back to 
lounge against the bench. 

“Tt will burn for six hours,” he re- 
peated. “And it is quite safe unless 
the tapes are twitched, shaken. If they 
are—well, you are better acquainted 
with the properties of your own explo- 
sive than I am. At present you will 
scarcely be feeling the inconvenience of 
being unable to move, but it is likely to 
grow rather painful before morning. 
If it becomes absolutely intolerable you 
may be tempted, as your hands are free, 
to cut yourself loose. It will perhaps 
be difficult—not at all impossible. 








Severing this particular tape will, with 
a little effort, release your arms. [ut 


I’m afraid the first attempt will cer- 
tainly overturn the candle.” 

He had produced a knife to which was 
looped a thong of leather. He passed it 


over Buchanan’s lashed wrists in such 
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a fashion that the haft was within the 
reach of his right hand. Buchanan 
watched the candle. Every battering 
beat of his heart shook his body ; he saw 
the tapes tremble. 

“You will probably find the time long, 
especially later. But the clock—and 
the candle—will tell you how it is going. 
You shall not be alone, however— 
presently. Lucilla’s island looks empty 
—without Lucilla.” 

He moved out through the doorway. 
The stairs creaked as he mounted 
them. Buchanan’s thoughts were such 
as may not be written. Molozane’s step 
crossed the floor overhead. He crossed 
it again, was on the stairs again, came 
in with Lucilla in his arms. He carried 
her over to the chair, and laid her down 
in it gently. Her dark head fell back 
upon the gay cushions. With her soft 
flush, her shut eyes, she was lovely as 
a sleeping child. 

Molozane looked at her, looked at 
Buchanan, looked at the candle, then 
stooped and kissed her twice, slowly. 
And Buchanan dared not writhe. Mo- 
lozane turned back to him, began to 
speak in slow, detached sentences as he 
put on the motor coat. 

“There is no chance of her rousing 
herself before the morning. And 
you cannot rouse her—that is why you 
are gagged. She will be quite un- 
harmed—if the candle burns out. If 
otherwise—well, she will not know. 
You will make, I imagine, a consider- 
able effort to let the candle burn out. 
But it won’t be easy, even if you don’t 
use the knife. For myself, 1 am obey- 
Uncle William, and taking my 
tainted half-breed blood back to where 
it belongs. If you are alive to-morrow 
I shall be out of your reach and out 
there 


Un- 


j Cc 
ing 


of the country. If not—well, 


will be nothing left to tell tales. 


less you have overrated the merits of 
your invention, which I do you the jus- 
tice to believe is not the case.” 

He had buttoned the coat and put on 
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his cap. With his gloves he lightly 
flicked Buchanan in the face, laughed, 
waved a salute toward Lucilla’s uncon- 
scious figure, turned away to the door, 
Another door on the opposite side of 
the passageway opened into the garden, 
After a pause it shut behind him. In 
a little while there was a sound of a 
starting motor. it swelled, dwindled, 
died away, was gone. 

Buchanan turned his eyes upon the 
clock. It was almost half past twelve. 
In a little more than five hours and a 
half the candle would have burnt out. 

His thoughts for a moment turned 
from that to consider the diabolical 
completeness of Molozane’s plot, which 
must have been conceived, in its every 
detail, since his repudiation by his uncle 
the previous night—in its every detail, 
even to Lucilla. With what maddening 
readiness they had both, unsuspicious, 
walked into the trap! The opportunity 
of drugging the coffee had been abso- 
lutely placed in his hand. If it had not 
been—— 

Useless to think of that. 
would have found 
other way. The laboratory was quite 
isolated. Of help from the outside 
there was literally no chance or hope. 
And the candle would burn for five and 
a half hours. 

For five hours and a half! Already 
the discomfort of his bound limbs, his 
It would grow 


If it had 


not been he some 


bound body, was acute. 
intense, merge into agony, become in- 
tolerable, and then—— 

Buchanan kept his eyes upon the 
candle. Its flame seemed to lengthen, 
reach the ceiling, dance and _ flicker. 
Lucilla’s sleeping figure moved in it; her 
face changed as though she laughed. 

Half an hour had gone by. Every 
nerve and muscle was quivering with 
its separate, cramped torment. He 
could feel his forehead wet with the 
effort to subdue his very heartbeats, to 
Keep the tapes from shaking. This leav- 
ing his hands free was the last refine- 
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ment, the last devilish trick of torture. 
The temptation to move them, to twist 
his lashed wrists, was horrible. He did 
it, so slowly that his eyes could hardly 
follow the motion. The candle swayed 
to the vibration of the tapes. 

Oh, Molozane had known! His nails 
were driven into his palms; blood was 
oozing from them. But he kept him- 
self, kept his hands still; the tapes were 
steady. And an hour—more—had gone 
by. 

The pain of his cramped limbs had 
lessened; he was deadened, numb. 
Another hour was past. The torment 
had returned in double measure. He 
was racked in every inch. A hot, salt 
taste of blood was in his mouth. He 
must have bitten, somehow, partly 
through the gag. 

Now there were two hours more. 
Two hours! He would not be sane at 
the end of two hours. Just now 
Molozane had stood by the clock, 
watching, glancing from it to the candle. 
But he had known that it was not 
Molozane. There was something in his 
head strained tight and taut and that 
would presently snap. When it snapped, 
he would be mad. When he was mad 
he would jerk the tapes. He wanted 
desperately now to jerk the tapes, to 
end it, since it could only end in one 
way. 

The knife? The thought darted like 
a stab. The knife! Was there hope in 
the knife, hope to save Lucilla? Was 
the thong by which it hung long enough 
to let him turn it against himself? 
Would his bound wrists allow of the 
necessary movement? If he ventured 
to make it 

His thoughts stopped dead at a sound 
in the room overhead—a little thud, a 
little patter of feet. Lucilla’s dog! 

Lucilla’s dog! It had been asleep, 
had awakened. Molozane in carrying 
Lucilla downstairs, must have left the 
door of the room open. The door of 





the laboratory was also open. The dog 
would come down, as it often did, in 
search of its mistress. It would go to its 
mistress. And the footstool, holding, 
keeping steady the knotted ends of the 
tape, was on the carpet, was not a yard 
away from her. If it trod upon the 
tapes, entangled, caught its feet 

The pattering was on the stairs, de- 
scending them. The dog came trotting 
in. 

It entered and stopped, yawned, 
shook itself, stretched, looked about it. 
Then it pattered over to the carpet. 
The tapes were in its way. It touched 
the tapes—the candle swayed. It trod 
upon them—the candle tottered. Bu- 
chanan had time for a glance at Lucilla, 
for a wild prayer that sweet soul and 
sweet body might be torn asunder in a 
breath, though its passing left him con- 
scious to writhe, mangled, through an 
zon of agony. It took another step. 
The candle fell! 

To Buchanan it seemed that the 
world went out in a sea of flame, in 
a roaring crash; that, despite the gag, 
he had shrieked. [or an instant only. 
Lucilla was lying as she had_ been. 
With all the force that was in him, he 
was desperately fighting against his 
bonds. And the candle? The candle 
had fallen into the pan. It lay burning 
—burning! And nothing had hap- 
pened! It had fallen, was burning, and 
nothing had happened! 

He had gripped the knife, was 
cutting, hacking at the tapes that bound 
his wrists. His wrists were free! He 
had slashed through the strands that 
confined his arms, those that held his 
throat; he could pluck out the gag, 
could stoop to the bands that fastened 
his ankles, could tear the horrible coils 
struggle, dizzy, reeling, 
agonized, to his feet. And the candle? 
The candle had gone out. He tried to 
move, tottered a stiff step or two, and 
toppled forward in a heap. 





away, could 
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His whole body was a mass of tor- 
ture, wrenched, wrung, burning, throb- 
bing. For a time he lay without move- 
ment, panting; then presently, slowly, 
he struggled up upon his hand and 
knee. He had fallen with his face 
toward the chair in which he had been 
bound. There was something behind 
the chair—a great flowerpot, a great 
green-leaved plant, a bottle, and a piece 
of soft, crumpled paper—a bag. He 
dragged himself closer to examine 
these. Oil, sugar. And the pot was 
almost empty of mold. He looked 
toward the pan—the pan into which the 
candle had fallen, burning. Earth, oil, 
sugar! A trick! He had suffered the 
torments of an inferno, and it had been 
a trick! Oil, sugar, earth! Strangling 
laughter fought in his throat. He beat 
the paroxysm back, dragged himself 
over to Lucilla’s side. She was breath- 
ing softly, the hand he touched was 








warm. Tears came. He lay sobbing, 
whimpering. 


Lucilla opened her  sleep-weighted 
eyes, came slowly to herself as Bu- 
chanan carried her out of the labora- 
tory. In the drawing-room he let her 
slip from his arms into a chair, and 
stumbled to his knees beside her. Bit 
by bit, with his arms about her, with 
hers about him, he told her. 

Dawn was beginning to brighten 
when, getting upon his feet, which 
rocked unsteadily beneath him still, he 
went to a window and drew back the 
curtains. The flow of pale light 
streamed over him, and with a cry of 
wonder and terror she started up. 

“Billy! Darling! Oh! Look— 
look!” she gasped. 

She pointed to a mirror. 

Buchanan saw that his hair was 
white. 


TRAINING ITALY’S DETECTIVES 


CUOLA DI POLIZIA SCIENTIFICA, or Scientific Police School, is the name 
given to the establishment in Rome where men are trained in modern detective 
methods. Italy’s police system is a national constabulary conducted on military 
lines, but directed by civilians—the members of the Division of Public Security. 
In order to enter the Scientific Police School a man must have studied law 
for at least two years. Many of the candidates are graduates of universities 
who have specialized in sociology, criminal law, and kindred subjects. The de- 
tective course comprises four months’ instruction in dactyloscopy, or finger-print 
reading, record keeping, penal law, the psychology of criminals, their motives 


and methods, and cross-examination. 


In the school building are located the criminal files for the entire country, 
so that the students have ample material on which to work in pursuing their 
course. This makes the work of the school extremely practical. The finger- 
print bureau was organized on its present basis in 1908, and, under normal con- 
ditions, has additions of fifteen hundred monthly. A feature of the Italian 
finger-print records is the inclusion, whenever possible, of the impressions of 
Italian subjects arrested for crimes in foreign lands. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


N a charge of embezzling two hundred thousand dollars from the Gordonian Trust Company, of 

which he is cashier, Marvin Durant, junior, is sentenced to seven years in the penitentiary. 

After a year, he escapes and throws himself on the mercy of Thorndyke Flint, taking refuge in the 
detective’s house. 

The stolen money was invested in the Palmetto Gold Mine, in Arizona, which, although it gave 
every promise of rich returns, turned out a failure. Marvin Durant, however, suspects that a 
group of speculators, headed by Raymond Foster and John Poynter, have changed the name of 
the mine, and that the supposedly unsuccessful Palmetto Mine is idemtical with the Midas—a mine 
that is proving a bonanza to its stockholders. Durant’s father, Marvin Durant, senior, vice presi- 
dent of the bank, is stricken with a paralytic stroke at the time of his son’s arrest—apparently be- 
cause of the disgrace—and is unable te give any testimony. Jonas Michaejs, president of the Gor- 
donian, is very bitter against young Durant, the more so as his daughter Laura looked favorably upon 
him and preferred him to Raymond Foster, the man whom her father wanted her to marry. 

It is to balk Foster and to verify his suspicion, that Durant breaks jail and appeals to Flint 
for help. Shortly after his arrival at the detective’s residence, @ man announcing himself as Lieu- 
tenant Lewis Cassidy, from police headquarters, accompanied by two uniformed men, appears and 
asks permission to leok for the escaped convict. Flint hides Durant, and the search therefore 
proves unsuccessful. It turns out, however, that Lieutenant Cassidy is none other than John 
Poynter, and that the policemen with him are two disguised crooks, Con Duggan and Bill Webb. 
These men have learned of Durant’s escape, and have trailed him to Flint’s house. They are working 
in conjunction with Raymond Foster to prevent Durant from verifying his suspicion about changing 
the name of the Palmetto Mine to the Midas, and thwarting their scheme to defrand him of the 
returns from the two hundred thousand dollars taken from the Gordonian Trust Company and in- 
vested in the project. 

The stock certificates of the Palmetto Mine are mysteriously stolen from Jonas Michael's resi- 
dence. Flint suspects Foster, but the latter openly accuses Marvin Durant. Poynter and Foster 
make a hurried trip to Arizona. Flint and his assistant, Frank Judson, follow them. The detec- 
tives arrive at a small hotel near the Midas Mine, but just miss their quarry. They are surprised, 
however, to find that Marvin Durant is at the hotel with the stolen certificates in his possession. 


. “Was this the man you were shield- 
ing, Molesey?” demanded Flint. 
“Durant didn’t want any one to know 
he was in the house. He had a good 
reason for it, he said, and I reckon he 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MARVIN DURANT’S STORY. 


S Marvin Durant’s gaze fell 
upon Thorndyke Flint, he 





started forward and was go- 

ing to offer his hand, when 
the stern eyes of the detective made 
him hesitate. 

He dropped his hand and looked at 
George Molesey beseechingly, as he said, 
in a low and uncertain voice: 

“George, why didn’t you tell me Mr. 


Flint and Frank Judson were here? 


They’ve caught me now, and I'll find it 
hard to make them understand.” 


had,” answered George Molesey dog- 
gedly. 

Flint turned away and walked to the 
porch, when the first streaks of dawn 
could be seen in the eastern sky. The 
detective was not one to give way to 
emotion of any kind, but he was 
wounded to the heart now. 

That this young man, on whose in- 
nocence he had staked his word, and 
whom he had defended when actually 
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accused out of his own mouth, could 
have so grossly deceived him, seemed 
incredible. 

In the course of a long experience 
with human nature in all its phases, 
Thorndyke Flint thought he knew 
pretty well all the vagaries of the-crimi- 
nal, no matter how curious they might 
be. Yet here was a man who was not 
only criminal, but capable of the black- 
est ingratitude. 

That Marvin Durant had opened 
Jonas Michaels’ safe and abstracted the 
stock of the Palmetto mine seemed be- 
yond question. Had not Flint actually 
seen him with the certificates in his 
hand in the dining room of this very 
hotel, and hadn’t he rushed out of the 
room as soon as he heard somebody at 
the door? 

And the landlord—this George Mole- 
sey, whose son Flint had taken by the 
hand and helped when, as an ex-con- 
vict, no one would have him—this 
George Molesey was in the conspiracy 
with Marvin Durant to hold possession 
of half of the Midas mine! 

It deemed to Flint as if he could not 
trust anybody again. Why, perhaps 
even’ Frank Judson and Roy Norton 
would turn out to be traitors next! It 
would not surprise hin. 

“Mr. Flint!” 

It was the voice of Marvin Durant, 
and the piteous note of pleading made 
Flint turn and look at him, in spite of 
the bitterness that filled his soul. Then 
he decided that this humility was only 
put on, and his voice was relentlessly 
stern, as he said: 

“What is it?” 

There was only one thing for the de- 
tective to do now, he had decided. That 
was to take the stolen certificates from 
this double-dealing thief and return 
him to the prison from which he had 
escaped. 

“What do you want, Durant?’ he 
went on stonily. “Frank, mind this 
man doesn’t get away again.” 
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“Mr. Flint, won’t you listen to me?” 
implored Durant. 

“T'll listen, but it won’t make any 
difference,” was the cold reply. “I 
don’t allow any one to deceive me more 
than once. You'll come back East with 
me, and it won’t be long before you'll 
be returned to the cell where I ought 
to have sent you as soon as I knew 
you’d broken out.” 

“But, Mr. Flint, you don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Perhaps I don’t. Go on and tell 
me,” returned the detective implacably, 

“I didn’t steal this envelope—at least, 
not from Mr. Michaels,” faltered Mar- 
vin. 

“Oh, not from Mr. Michaels? But 
you did steal it from somebody or 
something?” rejoined Flint ironically. 
“T suppose you consider that taking it 
from a man’s safe is not so bad as pick- 
ing his pocket. That’s enough, Durant. 
Don’t say anything more. Judson, you 
take charge of the prisoner. I sup- 
pose we can’t get hold of the local po- 
lice very well for an hour or two. 
You’d better take that envelope away 
from him, too.” 

“No; wait one moment,” begged 
Marvin Durant. “I have been so sur- 
prised at meeting you here that I 
haven’t been able to talk rationally. I 
can explain. Molesey, will you let us 
have the dining room to ourselves for 
five minutes?” 

“Sure,” was the ready assent. “Stay 
there as long as you like. But if you 
are going to get some sleep, as you told 
me, why don’t you go to your bedroom 
right away?” 

“T did intend to stay here all day, 
and go back to Lenton at night,” Du- 
rant explained to Flint. “Perhaps 
you'll want me to change my plans 
now?” he added hesitatingly. 

“Perhaps I shall,” was the detective’s 
uncompromising reply. “The dining 
room will do, if we can have it.” 

Five minutes later, Flint, Judson, 
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and Marvin Durant were seated close 
together in the dining room, with the 
doors fastened and the trap through 
which the detectives had seen the latter 
looking over the mine certificates, also 
shut. 

“Now, Durant, tell us all about it,” 
enjoined Flint. “How did you steal 
those certificates from Jonas Michaels’ 
safe?” 

“I did not steal them from the safe.’ 

Flint shrugged scornfully. “There’s 
no need to mince words,” he said. 
“Perhaps you had some pal do it? 
There are plenty of crooks in New 
York whom you could have hired to 
do the actual work, although you must 
have operated the combination lock, be- 
cause you were the only person who 
knew it aside from the owner of the 
safe. Tell me just what you did do. 
A clean breast is your best policy now.” 

“I did not steal them from the safe 
in Mr. Michaels’ house, either with my 
own hand or by proxy,” continued Mar- 
vin Durant steadily. “7 did not get 
them until I was in this town.” 

“What?” shouted Flint, as a light 
began to dawn on him. “Go on!” 

“When you left me in the house that 
evening to go to Mr. Michaels’ place 
in response to his telephone call I knew 
where you'd gone, and somehow I felt 
that [ ought to be there, too.” 

Flint drew a deep breath. 

“But you’d been there in the morn- 
ing. That ought to have been enough 
for one day.” 

“Perhaps it ought, Mr. Flint, but it 
wasn’t,” was Durant’s quick reply. 
“Especially when I had this peculiar 
feeling that something important to me 
was to take place there that night.” 

“How do you mean?” put in Jud- 
son, mystified. “Who told you that?” 

“No one,” replied Durant. “I had 
the feeling, without being able to trace 
its origin.” 

‘Bunk!” muttered Judson under his 
breath. 
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“Tt had money that you had given 
me,” continued Marvin Durant, speak- 
ing directly to Flint. “So I could pay 
for my railroad ticket without trouble. 
I wrote a hasty note to you, leaving it 
on my dresser, and hurried to the New 
York Central just in time to catch a 
fast train to Rye. I walked the re- 
mainder of the distance to the Michaels’ 
residence, came across Jim Molesey, 
and through him was in the house just 
about the time you got there. I stayed 
in Molesey’s bedroom, and he-kept me 
informed on all that went on.” 

“Were you there when the safe was 
broken open?” asked Flint. 

Marvin Durant smiled curiously. 
“Tf I broke it open I must have been,” 
he said, adding quickly: “But I know 
you don’t believe that now. I was in 
Molesey’s room the whole time, and I 
did not know of the robbery till Jim 
Molesey and the other help in the house 
were examined by you.” 

Thorndyke Flint had softened while 
Marvin Durant was telling his story. 
The young man was quite safe in say- 
ing that the detective did not now be- 
lieve him guilty of the robbery. Flint 
was inwardly rebuking himself for hast- 
ily jumping to conclusions. 

“But what has all that to do with 
your turning up in Arizona, and how 
do you come into possession of these 
certificates?” he asked. 

“Tim Molesey told me the certificates 
had been stolen, and he also let me 
know how Raymond Foster had grilled 
him, trying to show that I had stolen 
the envelope. I was so frenzied by this 
barefaced attempt to foist the crime 
on me, that if it hadn’t been for Jim, 
I believe I should have rushed down to 
the library and charged Foster himself 
with the robbery.” 

“What do you mean? Do you think 
he did it?” came abruptly from Flint. 

Marvin Durant smiled, but with 
much more bitterness than mirth. 

“Jim Molesey contrived to know 
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about your examining certain articles 
for finger prints when you were in the 
library with Mr. Judson,” he continued 
evenly, for he had recovered his equa- 
nimity by this time. “And he came and 
told me all about it. That was enough. 
I got Jim to see that the coast was clear 
and made my escape from the house. 
I passed Roy Norton at the car, rushed 
down to the railroad station, caught a 
train for New York, almost directly, 
and was in the house when you got 
there.” 

“But you’d written that note even 
then?” put in Flint. “Why didn’t you 
destroy it now that you were back 
again?” 

“Because I was determined to get 
that envelope from Raymond Foster, 
and I knew that I could not do that 
without going out. I did not know how 
long I might be absent, either, for I 
did not mean to return till I was suc- 
cessful. Then I meant to come and 
ask you to use the certificates in per- 
suading Mr. Michaels to clear me of 
my prison sentence so that I should be 
free indeed. So I let the note re- 
main on the dresser.” 

“You haven’t told me why you are 
in Arizona,” Flint reminded him. 

“T stayed in the Michaels house till 
I knew that you and Judson intended 
to come, and I made a night train, so 
that I got here about an hour ago. As 
I said before, you had given me money, 
and I had enough to pay my fare.” 

“And back?” asked Judson in a mat- 
ter-of-fact tone. 

“No,” admitted Durant. “But I 
didn’t care about that. I knew I'd find 
some way to get back. My purpose 
was to get possession of the certifi- 
cates.” 

“How did you do that?” inquired 
Flint. 

“By the simple process of picking 
Raymond Foster’s pocket while he was 
having a meal in this room. 


foolish enough to leave his overcoat 


He was - 


on that ledge inside the little window 
communicating with the sitting room. 
The envelope was in an inside pocket. 
I got a similar envelope before I left 
New York, in the hope that I would be 
abie to use it. I did use it. I stuffed 
it full of papers which on the outside 
looked like the certificates—the same 
color, you know—and I substituted one 
for the other.” 

“An old trick, but a good one!” com- 
mented Judson. 

“When Raymond Foster and Poyn- 
ter had finished their meal, I saw, 
through the window, that Foster felt 
in his overcoat pocket as he put on the 
coat, and showed by his expression 
that he was satisfied. They went out 
of the room to settle with George Mole- 
sey for their meal. Then I slipped into 
the dining room, locked the doors, and 
looked through the certificates to make 
sure that I really had them. The rest 
you know.” 

While telling his strange story Mar- 
vin Durant had seemed to be keyed up 
se that his voice was strong, his eyes 
sparkled, and his whole being was that 
of a vigorous man. Now that he had 
finished, he appeared to go all to pieces 
and he slumped down in his chair al- 
most in a state of collapse. 

“Here are the certificates, Mr. Flint, 
he added feebly, as he took the en- 
velope from an inside pocket. “I hope 
you will help me. You believe me, do 
you not?” he asked, a fierce flush com- 
ing into his haggard face for just an 
instant, leaving it as deathly pale as 
before. “As Heaven is my witness, I 
have told you the truth!” 

Thorndyke Flint held out his hand 
and took that of Marvin Durant in a 
warm clasp that was answer enough, 
saying: 

“Keep the envelope for the pres- 
ent, Marvin. But be sure that it is safe. 
Judson and I will go to the Midas Mine 
after we’ve had a few hours’ sleep. 
You need it, I have no doubt, and I can 
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stand a little myself.” The detective 
arose, went to the door, opened it and 
called to the landlord: “Mr. Molesey, 
you can give us bedrooms, I suppose?” 

“Sure I can,” was the ready reply. 
“The best in the house is none too good 
for you, Mr. Flint. I reckon by this 
time you've got the rights of it about 
Durant. By the great horn spoon, 
when you were talking about that fel- 
low you call Raymond Foster I thought 
you meant Marvin.” 

In less than half an hour, when the 
sun was lighting up the hills and send- 
ing red streaks down the main street 
the two detectives, Marvin Durant, and 
their cordial host were in their respec- 
tive bedrooms, while George Molesey’s 
second bartender swept out the lower 
floor and prepared for the business of 
another day. 


CHAPTER 
AN ENEMY 


XX, 
RAID 


[_ IKE many men of superabundant 

energy, Thorndyke [lint needed 
comparatively little sleep, even when 
he had been unusually fatigued. So it 
was not much after noon when he got 
up. Then, finding that the Miner’s 
Rest boasted one bathroom, he went 
into it for a cold bath and, by one 
o'clock, was down on the porch, ready 
for a midday dinner. 

In a very little while Judson joined 
him, also refreshed by a good sleep 
and a bath, and even more hungry than 
his chief. 

“Come on, gentlemen!” cried the 
cheery voice of George Molesey from 
the house. “Most of the boarders have 
had their hash and got out, but there’s 
some fresh steak, with tomatoes and 
potatoes and so on, all ready for you. 
I haven’t had my dinner yet. If you 
don’t mind, I’ll sit down with you.” 

“Tine!” exclaimed Judson. “Fh, Mr. 
Flint?” 


“Certainly!” agreed the latter. 


"sO 


ways feel honored when the head of 
the house condescends to dine with me, 
Where’s Durant?” 

“L'il have him called,” replied Mole- 
sey. “He’s on the third floor, in one 
of the attics. He asked to be put up 
there, so that he would not hear the 
noises of the house so much. He's 
nervous and he can't sleep unless he’s 
perfectly quiet.” 

“Attic, eh?” said Judson. “I'll go 
up and tell him to come to dinner.” 

“Yes, do, Frank,” requested Flint. 
“T’d like to have a few words with him 
before we start for the mine. I want 
to make quite sure that the Midas is 
the Palmetto, and that it corresponds 
with the certificates he holds,” he added 
in a lower tone. 

“The records will prove that,” put in 
Molesey. “At least, they ought.” 

“I know,” assented Flint. “But I’ve 
always found that it is safer to see the 
actual thing to which the records re- 
fer, rather than to trust entirely to 
documents, no matter how correct and 
valid they may be.” 

“Holy mackerel! You’re the wise 
one, Mr. Flint. My Jim told me you 
were, and he didn’t make any mistake. 
Come on! Let’s begin.” 

Judson had risen from the table and, 
by this time, was skipping up the stairs 
on his way to Marvin Durant’s room 
under the roof. But the others did not 
wait. In accordance with the whole- 
souled spirit of the West, Flint and 
George Molesey fell to on their dinner 
without ceremony, knowing that there 
would be plenty left for the others when 
they should come. 

Judson rapped at Durant’s door, 
gently at first, then a little harder. He 
followed this with a hearty bang that 
he felt should have awakened the Seven 
Sleepers if they had been in the room. 

There was no response, so Judson, 
a slightly worried expression on his 
face, tried the handle, found the door 
unlocked, and went in. 
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The green-slatted sun blinds outside 
were closed, and the window shade was 
pulled to the bottom, throwing the room 
into such.a gloom that Judson could 
only make out that somebody was in 
the bed, breathing heavily. 

“Marvin!” 

No answer. Judson went close to 
the bed and bent down to look. 

“Durant all right!’ he muttered. 
“But, by the powers, he’s a_ heavy 
sleeper. I never noticed that when he 
was at our house in New York.” He 
called again: “Marvin!” 

Still no answer. Judson seized him 
by the shoulder and gave a vigorous 
shake. 

Marvin Durant turned slowly and 
gazed upward with lackluster eyes, 
sighing strangely. Then he rolled over 
and fell asleep again. 

“Great Gideon’s dreams!” ejaculated 
Judson. “What am I up against?” 

He sniffed suspiciously. Then he 
ran to the window, flipped up the win- 
dow shade on its spring roller, opened 
the window wide, and threw back the 
slatted blinds. 

A flood of sunshine and fresh air 
poured into the stuffy chamber, but a 
curious odor which had caused Jud- 
son’s nose to wrinkle up was still per- 
ceptible. 

“Chloroform!” suddenly broke from 
him. “I thought I knew the smell. 
What’s been doing here? Marvin!” 

He shook the young man again and 
again, determined not to allow him to 
follow the almost irresistible impulse 
to close his eyes and fall asleep, and 
at last got him out of bed. 

“Stand up!” Judson commanded. 

Marvin Durant clung to the head 
of the bedstead and swayed to and fro, 
as very slowly he seemed to collect his 
numbed senses and realize where he 
was. 

“What’s the matter, old man?” asked 
Judson anxiously. “Here, take a drink 
of water.” 


The water that he potred into a glass 
from the pitcher was somewhat stale, 
but it was better than nothing, and Du- 
rant drank it all down. 

Judson, taking charge of the situa- 
tion with the vigor that distinguished 
all his actions in an emergency, poured 
a quantity of water into the bowl, and 
peremptorily ordered Marvin to duck 
his head in it. 

To make sure that it would be done 
thoroughly, Judson himself took a hand 
in the proceeding, fairly soaking his 
patient’s hair, and half suffocating him 
into the bargain. 

“Feel better?’ he asked, as he 
brought a towel and began to massage 
Marvin’s head as if he were rubbing 
down a horse. “Getting clear in your 
brain?” 

Durant gave vent to a chuckle, and 
Judson joined him, for he knew now 
that the rather violent treatment had 
been effective. The young man looked 
up into Judson’s face with something 
like a wide-awake expression, for the 
first time since he’d been hauled out 
of bed. 

“What’s it all about, Frank?” he 
asked in a shaky voice. ‘“What’s come 
over me?” 

Judson looked steadily into his eyes 
and pressed two capable fingers on 
Marvin’s wrist. Then, after counting 
the pulse for a minute, he said slowly 
and impressively : 

“Bo, you’ve been doped!” 

“What?” It was a shriek that broke 
from Marvin Durant now, and he ran 
across the room to a chair where his 
clothes hung. “Do you mean to say 
somebody has got at me in my sleep?” 

He went wildly through his pockets 
one after the other, while Judson, who 
suddenly realized what it might mean, 
gazed at him anxiously. 

“Gone!” screamed Marvin. “They’ve 
got it!” 

“Got what?” shouted Judson. “You 
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don’t mean they’ve pinched those min- 
ing certificates ?” 

“Yes,” was the despairing reply. 
“Somebody must have got in here, 
given me some drug, and then stolen 
the papers, envelope and all. It means 
ruin to me, Frank!’ he moaned, as he 
dropped on the side of the bed. “Ruin! 
I shall go back to prison again. My 
last hope of liberty has gone!” 

“Oh, cut that out!’ was Judson’s im- 
patient interruption. “Ruin nothing— 
not so long as the chief believes in you. 
You don’t suppose Mr, Flint is going 
to let any one get away with such a 
raw deal as this. Why, chloroform is 
looked on in these days as such coarse 
work that only amateurs and the cheap- 
est kind of crooks ever use it.” 

He sniffed at the sheets and quilt 
and looked around in utter disgust. 

“Why, the dubs spilled it all over 
the bed—near the foot, where it 
couldn’t have any effect on you, That 
proves they weren’t accustomed to 
handling the stuff, and didn’t know how 
to do it. It’s a wonder they didn’t acci- 
dentally dope themselves, instead of 
you.” 

Judson gazed ruminatively at Durant, 
who was sluicing his head and face. 

“Wait here a minute,” directed Jud- 
son. “I'll bring Mr. Flint up. Keep 
on with that cold water. It’s bringing 
you around. You don’t look quite so 
much like a last month’s corpse as you 
did. Lock your door after me.” 

With this injunction, Judson went 
out of the room, waited to hear the key 
turn in the lock, and then ran lightly 
down the stairs. He entered the din- 
ing room without any outward perturb- 
ation and took his seat, as if he were 
intent only on enjoying a good meal. 
Just as Molesey removed the metal 
cover from the steak dish—with the re- 
mark that if the meat were not warm 
enough he would have another steak 
cooked for him—Judson said abruptly, 
as if it had just occurred to him: 
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“By the way, Mr. Flint, have you any 
of that liver medicine you generally 
carry?” 

“Yes. Why?” asked the detective, 
with one lightning glance at his assist- 
ant. “Feel sick?” 

“Do I look it?” inquired Judson, as 
he helped himself to nearly a pound of 
steak, and was reaching for the pota- 
toes. “No, indeed! I’m all right. But 
this Marvin Durant is a little off this 
morning. Too much travel, I reckon. 
Wish you’d fix him up?” 

“Perhaps I’d better go up and see 
him?” suggested Flint coolly. “I’ve 
nearly finished my diner.” 

“Wish you would,” agreed Judson. 
“Liver pills might not be the right dope, 
you know. Wait five minutes, won't 
you, till I take the edge off, and I'll 
go up with you. He won't die right 
away, I guess.” 

Without a word, Flint returned to 
his plate, while his assistant, in spite 
of the start his chief had had, did such 
execution that he had disposed of a 
good meal by the time Flint looked at 
him inquiringly, to see whether he was 
ready to go upstairs. 

They had reached only the first land- 
ing, on their way to Durant’s attic, 
when Flint, turning abruptly to his 
lieutenant, asked in a low but rather 
anxious tone. 

“What’s gone wrong?” 

“He’s been doped, and lost the cer- 
tificates,”” was Judson’s concise reply, 
not at all surprised that Flint had sur- 
mised at once that there was trouble 
of some kind. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A CLEW 


[X about three strides Thorndyke 
Flint had covered the upper stair- 
case, with Judson a good second. 
“You'll have to knock,” advised the 
latter. “I told him to lock his door.” 
“Better late than never, Frank,” was 
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Flint’s slightly ironical answer as he 
rapped sharply at the panel. 

The door opened quickly, and: the de- 
tective gave a keen glance at the pale 
face of Durant, who was now fully 
dressed. 

“You'll come around,” he decided, 
after feeling the pulse, looking at the 
tongue, and observing that the cold 
perspiration was rapidly subsiding from 
wrist and forehead. “But I'll give you 
something to settle your stomach, 
Chloroform always leaves a slight nau- 
sea.” 

Flint took from an inner pocket the 
flat black-leather medicine case he al- 
ways carried and, from a vial, poured 
a few drops of colorless liquid into half 
a glass of water. 

While Marvin drank the medicine, 
Flint made a swift survey of the room, 
and examined the bedclothes—as well 
as the pillow—minutely. 

“Do you know about what time it 
was when the stuff was given to you?” 
he asked, still hovering above the bed. 
“Did you wake up enough to have your 
senses before the anesthetic began to 
work ?” 

“T don’t think so,” was the answer. 
“There was a cloth over my face, with 
somebody pressing hard upon it. I felt 
something wet and cold on my mouth 
and nose, and things began to swim at 
once. I struggled, but I don’t remem- 
ber anything after my first attempt.” 

Flint nodded quietly and pulled the 
cheap dresser, with its diminutive mir- 
ror, away from the wall. Then he 
stooped behind it and drew forth a 
towel and a still wet sponge. With 
them came the violent, sickening odor 
of chloroform. 

“This towel belongs to the room,” 
he remarked. ‘“Here’s the name, 
‘Miner’s Rest,’ on one end. The sponge 
he must have brought with him. Well, 
this does not tell us much. I guess 
we'll go downstairs.” He had moved 


toward the door, but stopped to ask: 


“You're. sure the envelope and certifi- 
cates are gone, I suppose, Marvin?” 

“Quite. I’ve gone through all my 
pockets and searched the room thor- 
oughly. They’re gone, beyond a doubt,” 
was Durant’s rueful reply. “But I'll 
have them back. What I can’t under- 
stand is why Raymond Foster didn’t 
have me arrested when he found me, 
instead of taking away a thing that he 
must have known I had got from him.” 

“I think I understand,’ returned 
Flint. “Come downstairs. I'll see 
what Molesey has to say.” 

They found the landlord sitting alone 
over his pie in the dining room. 

“You gents ought to have had some 
pie,” was his greeting. “It’s pieplant, 
and the crust is the real thing. Hello, 
Durant! Ready for your chuck?” 

In a few terse sentences, Flint told 
the landlord that Marvin Durant had 
been drugged and robbed in the night, 
but did not tell him what was stolen. 

The landlord was on his feet, in a 
tearing rage, before Flint had finished. 

“Robbed? In my house? By the 
holy powers, it’s the first time anything 
like that ever happened here. That 
is, just plain robbery. Of course, there 
have been some loud-mouthed cow- 
punchers who have kicked because they 
lost at faro. But that’s different. I 
don’t s’pose there was anything in that, 
anyhow. Jerry Clark, who’s been 
dealin’ here ever since I’ve had the 
place, hasn’t a crooked bone in his body. 
To think that some son of a gun has 
had the nerve to go into a guest’s room, 
and—say, I’m goin’ to lick somebody 
for this. [’Il——” 

“Wait a moment, Molesey!” called 
out Flint, as the frantically angry land- 
lord went stamping out. “Mr. Durant 
thinks he knows who it was.” 

Molesey stopped with a jerk and 
turned inquiring eyes on Marvin. 

“He does, eh? Who is it? Give me 
the name of the or’nary cuss, an’ I'll 
choke it out of him before he can——” 


























“Raymond Foster is the man we sus- 
pect—him or John Poynter,” inter- 
rupted Flint. “They were here last 
night, and there was something belong- 
ing to Mr. Durant that they wanted— 
some valuable papers in an envelope.” 


“Oh! Them papers Durant was 
lookin’ at in the dining room?” said 
Molesey. “Well, I know it wasn’t 


either of those parties, because they 
had me out of bed, on the telephone, 
from the Midas Mine, about three hours 
ago, telling me to be sure and save one 
place in the stage for Lenton to-night. 
It goes out at nine o'clock. No, it 
wasn't Poynter, or that other may, Fos- 
ter!” he added, with conviction. 

“How do you know they telephoned 
from the mine?” asked Flint. “Even 
if they said so, they might have been 
lying.” 

“It’s a private wire, between the 
mine and this house,” returned Mole- 
sey. “We use it every day. They get 
supplies from here, and send messages 
by the stage to Lenton. The stage runs 
three times a week.”’ 

“Who is there in the house that you 
might suspect?” questioned the detec- 
tive. “Any of your help?” 

“There ain’t any help, except old 
Mrs. Casey, the cook, and she couldn't 
get up all them stairs if she wanted to. 
She’s too fat. She never goes off the 
ground floor,” answered Molesey seri- 
ously. “Then there is a young girl who 
helps her, and my two bartenders who 
do all the other work between them, 
with my assistance. One of ’em is 
away, sick, and the other never stirs 
out of the bar unless I’m there. I'll 
ask Mrs. Casey, if you like.” 

“Now about boarders?” asked Flint, 
ignoring the offer. “Have you any who 
might have been around the house?” 

“None. Most of them work in the 


mines, with two that clerk in the gro- 
cery and Ned Tyler, the blacksmith. 
None of them are ever here except for 
meals. 


They don’t sleep here, so 
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He broke off and, as he slapped one 
great fist into the other palm, he rushed 
out to the bar, now converted into a 
soft-drink dispensary, and roared at 
the man who was composedly dusting 
the mirror behind it. ‘“Where’s that 
Englishman who came in this morning 
on the stage from Lenton, and had 
breakfast here?” 

“He's gone,” answered the bar- 
tender, without stopping his task. “He 
ate breakfast and then said he’d look 
around a while.” 

“An Englishman?” broke in 
“Where was he from?” 

“Noo York,” replied the bartender 
carelessly. “At least, that’s what he 
said.” 

“What was he like?” put in Judson. 

“He was a big man, with a face that 
looked as if it had been flattened with 
the back of a spade, and he had a chin 
that you could break stones on, about 
the shape of an iron safe. He talked 
with a brogue like the King of Eng- 
land, and he said he came from White- 
chapel, wherever that is.” 

Thorndyke Flint could not help smil- 
ing at the evident belief of the bar- 
tender that the ruler of Great Britain 
ordinarily speaks with the cockney dia- 
lect of a denizen of the East End of 
London. But the smile was gone almost 
as soon as it appeared, as he tried to 
imagine it possible that Bill Webb 
would be in that vicinity. 

Yet the description given by the bar- 
tender fitted Webb exactly. . The 
square, flat face, and the fact that he 
came from Whitechapel, together with 
his speech, all pointed to him. 

“When he had looked around a while, 
where did he go?” asked Flint. “You 
said he’d gone.” 

“So he has. Hired one of our horses, 
took some grub with him, and said he 
was going to Lenton, to get the train 
for Phoenix. He said he was a miner, 
but he didn’t look or talk like one,” 
grunted the bartender. 


Flint. 
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“Where did he go to look around?” 
was Flint’s next query. 

“You can search me,” was the gruff 
reply. “I ain’t got no time to look 
where gents go to when they leave this 
hotel. He may have been out chinning 
the cook, Mrs. Casey, for all I know. 
Wait a minute!” added the bartender, 
with a wise look. “There was some- 
thing I noticed about this party.” 

“What was it?” asked Flint, Judson, 
and George Molesey simultaneously, 
and with equal eagerness. 

“Well,” replied the bartender, with 
exasperating deliberateness. “He took 
a glass of vichy right after breakfast. 
He carried it to that table over there 
in the far corner of the room, and 
seemed to be thinking about something. 
I know he had a flask with him because 
he took a swig from it before break- 
fast. I wondered why he didn’t take 
his drink. Then I noticed another 
little bottle in his hand. He looked at 
it for a minute and then towed it away 
in a side pocket.” 

“And what did you do?” interrupted 
Judson excitedly. 

The bartender looked at the speaker 
with a disdainful twist of his thick lips. 

“T didn’t do nothin’,” he growled. 
“Why should I do anything? It warn’t 
no business of mine. Well, when he'd 
put the bottle away, he brings out a 
sponge and looks at that. He squeezes 
this here sponge, brings out his flask, 
and pours a little of his whisky on it. 
Then he squeezes it some more, and 
at last shoves it back in the pocket he’d 
took it from. Now, I wouldn’t have 
thought so much of all the other things 
he done,” continued the bartender, in 
an argumentative way, “but when a 
grown man will use good licker for 
such a thing as wetting an old sponge, 
I’m goin’ to sit up and take notice. 
You can bet a saddle on that.” 

“Thanks!” said Flint, as he turned 


away. — 
“You're welcome,” grunted the bar- 


tender, again giving his exclusive atten- 
tion to the dusting of the bottles. 

“Molesey,” said Flint, as he and the 
others strolled out to the porch, “where 
does Foster, or Poynter, whoever it is, 
want that place on the stage to-night?” 

“Inside. It’s Foster that’s going. 
He said he had to get to New York 
without loss of time,” replied Molesey. 

“Can you give us three places out- 
side, without anybody knowing it?” 

“Easy !” 

“All right. We'll keep out of sight 
when Foster comes and just climb up 
when he’s stowed away inside. It will 
be dark then, and it won’t be hard to 
get up without his seeing us.” 

The arrangement worked out to 
Flint’s entire satisfaction. When the 
lumbering stagecoach moved away 
from the front of the Miner’s Rest a 
little after nine that night, Raymond 
Foster, who had had little sleep for two 
nights, was curled up in a corner in- 
side, in a deep slumber, while Flint by 
the side of the driver, with Marvin Du- 
rant and Judson in the seat behind 
them, had the whole outside to them- 
selves. 

Foster was the only person inside, so 
the driver filled up the remainder of 
the space with packages of various 
kinds, including two crates of eggs, 
giving the passenger just room enough 
to bestow his legs at one side. He had 
grumbled considerably before -depart- 
ing, but the driver was an old-timer, 
who had driven the Santa Fe trail in 
the days when it was “a man’s job,” 
and he went on putting in his freight, 
without regarding Raymond Foster or 
vouchsafing any answer. 

“A nice clear night!” observed Jud- 
son, as they lumbered away down the 
street. “‘We ought to have a pleasant 
trip.” 

“Mebbe!” grunted the driver, as he 
lifted his four horses into a gallop. 
“But a hull lot can happen in fifty 
miles.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


A SCRAP IN A STORM. 


HE coach had gone halfway to Len- 
ton, and had just left the relay 
station in the heart of the mountains, 
where horses had been changed, when 
a sudden gust of wind swept through 
the valley and blew the flapping brim 
of the driver’s big hat off his face and 
straight up in the air. 

“Jest what I was afeared on,” he 
mumbled. ‘We're goin’ to get it.” 

“Storm?” asked Flint shortly. 

“Yes,”’ was the equally laconic reply. 

“The stars have been out of sight for 
some time,” observed Flint. “I didn’t 
like the feel of the air when we 
started.” 

The driver turned slightly, trying to 
make out the detective’s features in the 
blackness. 

“You been in this hyar 
afore, haven’t yer?” he asked. 

“Many times,’ answered the detec- 
tive. 

“Then you know what we're likely 
to git afore we’re out of this. The 
man behind who said it was a nice night 
was a leetle off. But I reckon we can 
stick it out—ef we don’t git struck.” 

Hardly were the words spoken when 
a vivid flash of steel-blue lightning made 
the horses stop and rear, while simul- 


country 


taneously a loud spat sounded far 
ahead. As the driver brought his 
horses under control the thunder 


cracked like a rifle volley, followed by 
deafening rolls that sounded as if the 
mountains were falling against one an- 
other for miles. 

The thunder had not died away when 
there came another rush of wind, fol- 
lowed by a sudden deluge of water that 
beat the outside passengers flat down 
to the roof of the coach. 

It was one of the terrific cloudbursts 
and thunderstorms that occur occasion- 
ally in Arizona, and which counter- 
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balance the ordinarily dry weather of 
this tropical climate. 

Soon the creek that ran along by the 
side of the road had become a boiling 
torrent, streams gushed down the moun- 
tain sides and splashed against the 
wheels, the coach rocked like a boat 
in a gale, and the horses were plodding 
their way through water nearly to their 
knees. The thunder and lightning were 
incessant. 

“Wow!” cried Judson, his mouth 
close to Flint’s ear. “This detective 
game brings a man into queer places. 
Here’s wishing we were home.” 

Flint did not reply. He had dis- 
cerned something in the light of the 
last lightning flash that he was not sure 
of, and he was waiting for another to 
let him see what it really was. 

He had not long to wait. A blaze 
that darted and rushed and flickered 
over the mountain sides lighted up the 
cataract into which the creek had 
grown, and revealed that a turbulent 
river had taken the place of the lately 
dusty road through which the fright- 
ened horses, head down, were forcing 
themselves along. It also threw a glare 
over a cowering horse some fifty yards 
in front, which Flint had thought at 
first was without a rider. 

He saw now, in this lightning flash, 
that there was a man in the saddle, who 
had fallen forward on the horse’s neck 
and, convulsively clutching the high 
Mexican pommel, seemed to have given 
up the fight against the tempest. 

“Look out for that horse!” cried 
Flint to the driver, as his own four 
frightened animals plunged wildly, 
throwing up masses of spray, and 
threatening to drag the coach to the 
side of the road where the seemingly 
unconscious rider lay on his motionless 
“Don’t drive over him!” 


cayuse. 
“Aw! Chase yerself!”’ growled the 
driver. “I’m holding this team in as 


well as I can, but I can’t be pernickety 
about traffic rules on a night like this.” 
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“All the same, if you drive over that 
man I’ll see that you don’t drive stage 
on this route again,” rejoined Flint 
sternly. ‘“There’s room enough for you 
to get past if you handle your horses 
right.” 

The driver looked doubtfully at the 
speaker for a moment, as the lightning 
flashed again. Then, without retort, 
he carefully guided his team to the left 
and pulled up by the side of the 
drenched and scared horseman. 

“What’s the trouble, pard?” sang out 
the stage driver. “Need any help?” 

There was no reply from the man in 
the saddle, and the horse did not raise 
his drooping head. Both seemed to 
have been paralyzed by the storm. 

Then came a curious phenomenon 
peculiar to tropical latitudes. The rain 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun, 
while the lightning flashes lost their 
intensity, and the thunder rapidly sub- 
sided to a monotonous growling among 
the hills. 

It was still pitch dark, but the coach 
lamps shone upon the stranger and his 
horse, and Flint saw that, except fright, 
there was nothing the matter with the 
rider, for he was slowly raising his 
head from the animal’s neck, although 
still clinging like a leech to the pommel. 

It was at this moment that the inside 
passenger let down the window. The 
noise of the rain beating on the roof 


of the coach, as well as the roar of the. 


thunder and the blinding flashes of 
lightning, had awakened Raymond Fos- 
ter from his sleep, and for some mo- 
ments he had been quaking with terror. 
The ceasing of the rainbeats and the 
subsidence of the lightning and thunder 
had enabled him to gather up a little 
courage, and when the coach stopped 
with a jolt by the side of the drenched 
and scared horseman he let down the 
window to see what was going on. 
“Who is that?” he yelled. ‘What 
are we stopping for? I've paid my 
money to be taken to Lenton. I don't 


want to be held up here in this wild 
place just to satisfy your curiosity.” 

“Say, Mr. Flint,” whispered Judson. 
“Shall I get down and pound the tar 
out of that galoot’ inside?” 

“Keep quiet!” was the stern rejoin- 
der. “We don’t want him to know we 
are here. We've got to get Marvin 
safely to New York. You know what 
will happen if Foster finds out he is 
on this coach.” 

Just at this moment there was a sur- 
prise for everybody on the outside of 
the conveyance. Raymond Foster sud- 
denly burst open the coach door and, 
regardless of the water, plunged into 
it nearly to his thighs and began to pull 
the man out of the saddle. 

Only the fact that his feet was firmly 
fixed in the big stirrups, and that he 
had obtained a deathlike grip on the 
pommel which no ordinary force could 
loosen, saved him from being dragged 
down headlong into’ the torrent. 

As it was, the attack seemed to bring 
him to his senses, and as he aimed a 
blow at Foster’s head with his left hand 
which missed by an inch, he let out a 
volley of imprecations which could 
have originated only in London slums, 

“What the bloomin’ ‘ell are you git- 
tin’ at?” he bawled. “S’elp me _ bob, 
this ’ere blarsted country out ’ere’s 
worse nor New York hever_ was! 
Bliime! Such a ’arf crazy set 0’ coves, 
always messin’ about arskin’ for a jolly 
good ‘idin’. If that’s wot you want, 
you can ’ave it right now. This ’ere’s 
the shop for it. I halways ’ave a full 
stock on ’and!” 

Long before the tirade was finished 
Flint’s suspicions that this solitary 
horseman was none other than Bill 
Webb were confirmed. Now here was 
Raymond Foster fighting mad_ with 
Webb for some reason. What that 
reason was became plain to the detec- 
tive as he caught a savage whisper 
from Foster: 

















“You miserable crook! You stole 
those papers from me last night and 
put that dummy envelope in my pocket 
instead. Don’t lie! I know you did 
it! As soon as I found it out this eve- 
ning I knew it was you, and when I got 
pack to the hotel and heard you'd gone, 
I knew you were hustling to New York 
with your swag. But I’ve got you now, 
and , 

He renewed his attempts to bring 
Webb down from the horse, and for 
two or three minutes there was as 
lively a scrap as even Roy Norton could 
have wanted to see. 

But the outcome of it all was that 
Bill Webb was still in the saddle at the 
end, while his opponent’s bleeding 
mouth and an eye rapidly closing 
showed that the Whitechapel gentle- 
man knew how to use what he called 





his “bloomin’ dukes” with scientific 
power and accuracy. 
Flint had climbed out of his seat, 


and telling Judson to stay with the 
coach and take care of Marvin Durant, 
gently slid from the back of the lumber- 
ing vehicle into the now sibsiding flood 
on the road. The detective did not in- 
tend to run any chance of losing the 
precious certificates after coming so far 
to get them. 

Cautiously he made his way around 
the coach, resolved to give Raymond 
Foster the thrashing of his life if it 
seemed necessary to prevent his taking 
the envelope from Bill Webb, when the 
driver of the coach precipitated himself 
into the argument with a violence that 
brought it to an end at once. 

“I’m going on with this coach!” he 
bellowed. “I'll give you just two sec- 
onds to get in, you!” He pointed at 
Raymond Foster. “If you don’t come, 
I'll leave you here in the mountains, 
and you can pull yer freight into Len- 
ton on foot, for it’s a cinch you can’t 
take that horse away from the man 
that’s ridin’ him. An’ if you did, there’s 
a way of dealing with horse thieves in 
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Arizona that you maybe have heard of 
in New York! Giddap!” 

He shouted at his team, and tightened 
the reins. At once all four horses 
splashed wildly as they threw them- 
selves into their collars. 

Vith a loud oath and a last swing- 
ing blow at Webb, Foster jumped back 
to the coach, landing inside only just 
in time. Before he could even close 
the door he was twenty yards away 
from the horseman, the coach swing- 
ing down the valley as fast as the driver 
could urge his animals, to make up for 
the time that had been lost. 

3ut Bill Webb was not alone with 
his horse now. By his side stood 
Thorndyke Flint, and in the detective’s 
right hand was a small businesslike im- 
plement, with a black hole in it that 
was aimed straight at Bill Webb’s eyes, 
and which that Whitechapel hero could 
plainly make out in the uncertain light 
of the moon shining through the rap- 
idly-breaking clouds. 

“What are you pointing that gun at 
me for?’ demanded Webb. “I don’t 
like them bloomin’ hightomatic any 
more than I do a revolver. Blow all 
kinds of guns is wot IT say! What is 
this, any’ow—a bally ’oldup? I thought 
you was ’ere to ’elp me. But you're 
as bad as that other fellow, Foster; 
blowed if you ain’t.” 

“Climb down from that horse,” com- 
manded Flint, as he saw that Bill Webb 
had not recognized him. “Ouick!” he 
added, moving the automatic menac- 
ingly. 

“Tnto all the blinkin’ water?” grum- 
bled Webb. “I’m as wet as a bloomin’ 
fish as it is!” 

But he slid saddle while 


from the 


he spoke, for he did not like the way 
the stumpy little pistol moved in the 
moonlight. 

Though the water had gone down 
considerably in the few minutes since 
the rain ceased, there was still enough 
to reach nearly to his knees, and he ut- 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE HAND OF FATE. 


tered another oath as he felt it slapping 
against him. 

“Ow!” he went on. “Strike me pink 
if this ain’t worse’n breakin’ rocks! 
"Ow am | hever goin’ to git ome from 
’ere?”’ 

The detective did not trouble to re- 
ply. He was anxious to satisfy him- 
self about something else. 

Holding the muzzle of the gun a few 
inches from Webb’s eyes, and on the 
alert to seize his arms if he should 
make a suspicious movement, he slipped 
a hand into the inside pocket where the 
envelope would most likely be. 

It was not there, and Flint rapidly 
tried all the other pockets of his cap- 
tive one after the other without suc- 
cess, 

“Where is that envelope you stole 
from the man you doped at the Miner’s 
Rest hotel?” he demanded peremptorily. 
“It isn’t in your pocket!” 

“What?” 

sill Webb actually forgot Flint’s 
leveled weapon in the extremity of his 
perturbation. His hand flew to the 
inside pocket which the detective had 
first explored, and a how! of anguish 
came from him. 

“Tt’s gorne!” he wailed. ‘The dirty 
‘ound got it! Wile ’e was purtendin’ 
to be aimin’ at my face, tryin’ to reach 
me on the smeller—which he couldn't 
do in a ’undred years—’e was robbin’ 
me of my ‘ard-earned property! But 
I'll git ‘im, I will; an’ I'll bash ’im so 
’ard the next time I git to ’im that ’e 
wont ‘ave nerve to dip into no other 
cove’s pocket. You can lay yer life 
on that!” 

Flint made no reply. He saw that 
3111 Webb was telling the truth now, 
if he never had before. 

Raymond Foster had once again ob- 
tained possession of the precious papers 
which gave him entire control of the 
gold mine formerly called the Pal- 
metto, but which now was the invalu- 
able Midas! 


H*> fooled me!’’ muttered Flint to 

himself. ‘But only for a little 
while,” he added, bringing his teeth 
together with a snap. “Now that I 
know Foster really has the certificates, 
it is only a question of time. They'll 
be back in Jonas Michaels’ safe inside 
of a week, or I'll know the reason 
why.” 

He considered for a few moments, 
not forgetting to keep his automatic in 
such a position, covering Bill Webb, so 
that that worthy would not be likely 
to make any important movement on 
his own account. 

“Tt is rather less than ten miles to 
Lenton,” suddenly remarked Flint, with 
a thoughtful look at Webb. “Not 
much more than nine, in fact.” 

“VYus!”-assented Webb. “But this 
‘ere ’orse 0’ mine is so tired I’m glad 
it ain’t no furder. ’E’s only come fifteen 
mile from the place where I left the 
fust one I ’ad, up there in the moun- 
tains. But it’s been bloomin’ narsty 
travelin’ over these ‘ere bad roads, to 
say nothin’ 0’ that pourin’ rain an’ the 
lightnin’.” 

Flint had not been paying any at- 
tention to the disgusted Bill. He had 
a problem to work out, and it seemed 
difficult to him, no matter how he ap- 
proached it. Now, however, he had 
come to a conclusion. 

“Took here, Webb! You’re a very 
poor walker, aren’t you? I don’t sup- 
pose you could walk a mile in half an 
hour, eh?” 

“Wot?” bellowed Bill Webb. “Wot 
are you talkin’ about? Me a poor 
walker? A mile in ’arf an hour? Me! 
W’y I was champeen walker of the 
Mile End Road w’en I was at ’ome! I 
walked the cinders for a bloomin’ year 
—square ’eel an’ toe! An’ I ’ad the 
medals to show for it until I got to 
New York. Then I ’ad to ’ock ’em 
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fall to git grub. I’m goin’ to git ’em out 


wen I git back. Me, a poor walker! 
That’s a good ’un, that is!” 

Flint had touched him in a tender 
place, as he intended. He knew that 
Bill Webb had gained some small de- 
gree of fame on the cinder path, not 
only in London, but in New York as 
well. To insinuate that he could not 
walk well would probably make him 
forget everything else. 

“I’m sorry I made a mistake,” said 
Flint, in atone of mock contrition, al- 
though Bill did not see the irony of 
it. “Now that I know you are such 
a good walker, I’m going to give you 
a chance to prove it.” 

“Eh?” 

A horrible suspicion had dawned 
upon Webb’s not very keen intellect, 
and he sidled closer to the horse, to put 
a careless hand on the saddle. 

“I’m going to borrow your horse,” 
explained Flint. “It is absolutely nec- 
essary for me to get to Lenton as soon 
as the stagecoach, and I shall have 
to ride hard to do it.” 

“But what am I to do?” 
Webb. 

“You’ve just said you are a good 
valker, and you’ve been riding all 
night,” was the detective’s cool reply. 
“Tt’s only a little more than nine miles. 
You should do that in about two hours, 
evel Over a mountain road, if you are 
any kind of a walker. An ordinary 
man can do four miles an hour, if he’s 
in fair condition—I mean a man who’s 
never won any medals on the cinders.” 

“That’s all right!” grumbled Bill. 
“But who wants to walk nine miles in 
the dark for nothin’? Besides, I’m in 
as much of a ’urry to git to Lenton as 
you are. I’m goin’ to ’ave it out with 
that there Foster, an’ get them bloom- 
in’ certificates back, if I ’ave to kill 
‘im. Don’t make no mistake about 
that.” 

“T don’t want you to do this walk 
for nothing, Webb?” said Flint, taking 


wailed Bill 
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a roll of bills from his hip pocket. 
“T’'ll give you ten dollars. That is 
more than a dollar a mile. More than 
that, I’ll send a wagon to meet you as 
soon as I get to Lenton. So, if you 
want to sit down here and wait for it, 
you can.” 

Flint had not failed to keep the pistol 
turned on his man while he talked, and 
even now, as he placed the ten-dollar 
bill in Bill Webb's outstretched hand, 
he was ready to fire at the first sign of 
treachery. 

“Well, I'll take this,” grunted Webb, 
as he tucked the bill away in his waist- 
coat pocket. “But I won't sit ’ere 
waitin’ for the wagon. You might for- 
git to send it. T’ll walk on, an’ when it 
meets me, all right! But look ’ere, 
matey!” he added in a curious tone. 
“T carn’t ’elp thinkin’ I’ve met you 
somewhere before. Your face looks 
‘omelike, some’ow.” 

Flint smiled at this complimentary 
remark. He had decided that it would 
not do to let Webb know that it was 
a detective who was borrowing his 
horse and paying him so well for walk- 
ing. At the same time, he could tell 
from the cunning expression that had 
crept over the square, flat face that 
Webb had some recollection of him. 

“Where do you think you've ever 
seen me?” asked Flint. ‘“‘Was it at 
the Miner’s Rest do you suppose?” 

“No. In New York. I’m jolly well 
sure. That’s where you live, ain't it? 
I ’ave a sort o’ ’unch that it was there 
that——” 

The detective was busy with the 
horse by this time. He had looked to 
the bridle, made sure that the 
rups were the right length, and decided 
from the general appearance of the 
animal that he was good for nine or 
ten miles at a fair pace. 

He put a foot in the stirrup and 
vaulted into the saddle with the ease of 
one accustomed to riding. 

“You think you’ve seen me in New 





stir- 
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York, eh?” he remarked carelessly. 
“Do you suppose it was at Black Wal- 
ling’s place in Chatham Square?” 

Bill Webb jumped forward to take 
a closer look into the detective’s face. 
But the moon was slightly obscured 
behind a small cloud at that instant, 
and before the Whitechapel cinder 
champion could make out the features 
clearly Thorndyke Flint had made the 
horse swing around to get his stride, 
and was cantering down the road in the 
direction taken by the stagecoach only 
a few minutes before. 

“T won’t fail to send the wagon for 
you,” he shouted back, over his shoul- 
der. 

And Bill Webb, as he heard this 
promise come floating back to him, 
seated himself on a big rock at the 
roadside, and shivering in his wet 
clothing, observed to himself, in a be- 
wildered way: 

“So that cove’s seen me at Black 
Walling’s, ’as ’e? Well, that ain’t no 
bloomin’ recommend for a job in a 
bank.” 

Suddenly an idea came to him, and 
he began to run at top speed after 
the horse, now out of sight in the 
gloom, while various peculiar oaths 
spurted in a stream from his working 
mouth. 

“The bloomin’ pig!” he muttered as 
he ran. “I knowed ’e was up to some- 
thin’. ’E’s the bloke as got everything 
out o’ me that night at Walling’s when 
I was full 0’ gin. T’ell with that blue 
ruin! It’s always gittin’ me _ into 
scrapes. I know who ’e is; ’e’s a tec. 
An’ when I git to Lenton I s’pose ’e’ll 
be waitin’ to nab me.” 

Bill Webb had guessed correctly 
when he decided that Flint was a de- 
tective. But it never occurred to him 


that he had been facing the man whose 
name had more than once sent a tremor 
through him when after some shady 
transaction he had feared he was the 
object of Thorndyke Flint’s attention. 
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Soon he dropped to a walk as he 


realized that it was hopeless to catch 
the horsemen, and more especially as 
he thought of that snub-nosed auto- 
matic. 

“Oh, ’ell!” he muttered. “Wot do 
[I care for ‘im? It’s Foster I want. 
As for this ’ere Durant, Foster can 
look after ’im ’isself. I’ve a good mind 
to tell everything to this ’ere tec 
w’en I see ’im agin. ’E might give me 
a big slice o’ the reward, an’ that’s 
more than I'd git from Foster, blarst 
“im !” 


Meanwhile Flint was urging his 
horse at the best speed in him, in the 
hope of overhauling the coach. He had 
left it because he believed Bill Webb 
had the mine certificates. Now that 
he knew they were again in the posses- 
sion of Raymond Foster he was sorry 
he had been quite so hasty. 


[t was not easy to get along. The 


short but violent tempest had torn 
things up badly everywhere. Trees lay 
across the trail from time to time, 


great masses of rocks had been split 
off and rolled down the mountain 
sides, and débris of all kinds blocked 
the way. 

Flint could make out the tracks of 
the heavy coach wheels, and he fol- 
lowed them as closely as he could. The 
driver had avoided the fallen trees by 
passing around the ends, and where 
the obstacle had not been too big, he 
had sent his horses, with the coach be- 
hind them, right over. 

“Where a coach can go surely I can 
ride a horse!”” was the detective’s un- 
uttered observation as he plunged 
ahead. 

He did not catch the coach. When 
at last he saw it, by the gray light of 
the first glimmerings of dawn, it was 
standing outside the hotel which was 
also the coach station, the horses gone, 
and the vehicle itself empty inside and 
out. 
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“Too late!’ ejaculated Flint, as he 
pulled up behind the coach and leaped 
to the ground. “There was a train 
through, going east, half an hour ago,” 
he added, as he looked at his watch. 
“Now, I wonder whether “ 

“Hello, chief!” 

It was the cheery voice of Judson 
just behind him, and there was more 
than usual welcome in the way his as- 
sistant held out his hand to his beloved 
employer. 

“Where is he, Frank?” 

It was not necessary to mention the 
name. Judson knew who was meant on 
the instant. 

“He’s on his way to New York,” 
was the reply. “I saw him get on the 
train. But I had no orders to stop 
him, so long as you’d grabbed the fel- 
low who had the certificates. I sup- 
pose you have them. Come into the 
hotel. There’s some fresh coffee just 
made. I’ve had acup. So has Marvin. 
I hired a private room right away. 
Oh, but I’m glad to be on my way back 


to little old New York again!” 
Judson did not often talk so fast 


or say so much in one speech. But he 
felt that the object of their expedition 
to Arizona had been entirely success- 
ful, in that they had secured the cer- 
tifcates, established the identity of the 
richly yielding Midas Mine with the 
old Palmetto, and had saved Marvin 
Durant from possible capture at the 
hands of Raymond Foster. Therefore, 
Judson felt that he had a right to crow 
and he did it effusively. 

Flint smiled at his lieutenant’s en- 
thusiasm, but the smile was a rather 
sad one. 

“I haven’t 
Frank.” 

Judson’s face lost its cheerfulness 
and became decidedly lengthened. 

“Haven't got ‘em? Where 
they?” 

“Tt don’t know exactly,” was Flint’s 
slow reply. “Most likely they are in 


got the certificates, 


are 
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one of Raymond Foster’s pockets, with 
his hand tightly pressed over them, and 
I suppose he and his friend are rush- 
ing through the mountains on the Santa 
Fe railroad on the first lap of the 
journey to New York. The next train 
does not leave Lenton till noon, and 
then only when it’s flagged. See that 
somebody flags it, Jud? Where’s that 
coffee?” 

A hostler belonging to the hotel had 
taken charge of the horse. Flint 
strolled into the hotel office, outwardly 
entirely calm, and nodded to the young 
clerk, whom he had met before his 
hurried visit to the mining town two 
days before. 

“There’s a room been engaged for 
you, Mr. Flint,’ the clerk informed 
him, after saying “Good morning!” 
“Oh, yes,” he added, as Judson came 
in. “There’s your friend. The other 
gentleman is up there. You'll want an- 
other cup of coffee sent up? Of course. 
I’ll attend to it.” 

Flint and Judson went up the stairs, 
where, on the second floor, a cheerful 
front room, with breakfast on the table, 
and a waitress completing the arrange- 
ment of the dishes, looked very entic- 
ing to both of them after their hard 
night on the road. 

No sooner had the girl gone out for 
the extra cup and disappeared after 
bringing it in, than Judson opened a 
door and beckoned to somebody in the 
adjoining bedroom. 

Marvin Durant came out and, in 
eager tones, asked Flint: “Did you get 
it ?” 

Before he could reply there was a 
thundering bang at the door, which 
flew open under the impact, and two 
tall, powerful-looking men, with the 
stamp of authority on their unsmiling 
faces, marched into the room and closed 
the door. 

Flint’s back had been to the door. 
He swung around sharply at the noise 
of their entrance, but he did not speak. 
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He only shrugged his shoulders with 
an air of regretful resignation. 

» “Which is Marvin Durant?” de- 
manded one of the newcomers. “I see. 
You are the man, aren’t you?” he con- 
tinued, striding in a little farther and 
pointing to Durant, who had just 
seated himself at the table. 

The fugitive looked imploringly at 
Flint and Judson in turn. Then, as 
they were silent, he answered the 
stranger’s imperious question. 

“Yes, I am Marvin Durant.” 

“T knew that,” was the cold response 
of the questioner, as he took an omi- 
nous-appearing slip of paper from his 
pocket and held it up. 

“— have a warrant for your arrest, 
Marvin Durant. You are charged with 
being an escaped convict from a New 
York State’s prison. We are from po- 
lice headquarters, New York City.” 

He nodded to his companion, who 
had not spoken heretofore, and who 
now produced a pair of handcuffs. 

“No, no!” broke from Marvin Du- 
rant in agonizing accents. “Not those! 
I'll go quietly! I'll give my word not 
to resist or try to escape on the way. 
Sut don’t handcuff me.” 

“Tl give my word,” put in Thorn- 
dyke Flint quietly. “Till be answer- 
able for Mr. Durant going to New 
York without giving you any trouble.” 

The foremost headquarters man held 
up his hand to halt his companion, evi- 
dently of lower rank than himself. 
Then he said calmly: 

“Of course, Mr. Flint, if you’ll be 
responsible for the prisoner, I don’t 
want to make it any worse for him than 
I have to. Put the cuffs in your pocket 
again, Mills,” he said to his subordi- 
nate. 

Flint had recognized the two head- 
quarters men as soon as they entered, 
while they, on their part,’ had known 
the famous detective and his principal 
assistant, Judson, at a glance. 

Therefore, no sooner had Mills 
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taken formal charge of the prisoner, by 
telling him that he could finish his 
breakfast before being taken to the 
local police station to wait for the train 
at noon, than the other officer, Lieu- 
tenant Carnavan, beckoned to Flint to 
move out of hearing of the others, near 
the window. 

“T didn’t know that you were work- 
ing on this case, Mr. Flint,” said Car- 
navan. “I don’t believe any one at 
headquarters knew it. But we got a 
message from Mr. Jonas Michaels, 
president of the Gordonian Trust Com- 
pany, that he had reason to believe 
Marvin Durant was coming to Arizona, 
and would be found somewhere out 
this way.” 

“At the Midas Gold Mine, I guess,” 
put in Flint. 

“Maybe,” agreed Carnavan. “Well, 
Mills and I took the assignment, and 
we were going to the mine this after- 
noon, when we got word, by telephone 
at the police station, that Marvin Du- 
rant was at this hotel. Of course we 
knew all about Durant’s escape from 
the pen, but neither of us knew what 
he looked like, and we had forgotten 
to get a photo of him at headquarters.” 

“T am working on the case,” ad- 
mitted Flint. “But you can take it 
until I am back in New York. I am 
going on that noon train, too.” 

“Well, I see my man has finished his 
breakfast,” said the lieutenant cheer- 
fully. “So I'll take him to the station. 
I won’t put him in a cell. He can sit 
in the back office till train time. So 
long !”’ 

Carnavan, Mills and Marvin Durant 
all filed out. 

Flint did not look at the prisoner as 
he left the room, although he knew in- 
stinctively that Marvin’s beseeching 


gaze was on him. 

No sooner had he seen through the 
window that the trio had left the ho- 
tel, and were walking three abreast 
toward the police station, 


than he 




















called for a telegraph blank and wrote 
a message. It was addressed to Roy 
Norton in New York, and it ran: 

Raymond Foster will arrive Grand Central 
depot from Arizona some time Thursday. 
Keep him always in sight. Call me up tele- 
phone nine Thursday night. Judson and I 
home then. FLINT. 

“I'll take this to the telegraph office 
at the railroad station myself,’”’ he re- 
marked, as he showed it to his assist- 
ant. “But first, let’s have breakfast. 
I’m about famished.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
NORTON’S QUEER REPORT. 


LTHOUGH Judson and his chief 
traveled to New York on the same 
train as the police detective and the un- 
happy~Marvin Durant, they were not 
in the same car. Moreover, they did 
not come together during the whole 
trip. 

This was in accordance with a plan 
Flint had conceived for obtaining the 
release of the .voung man eventually, 
and which might have been interfered 
with if it were even distantly sus- 
pected that he had conferred with Du- 
rant after his arrest by the New York 
plain-clothes men. 

When the train drew into the Grand 
Central Station, after the usual changes 
on the road, and pretty well on time, 
Flint saw Marvin Durant walking up 
the long platform between the two 
headquarters men, and he was grati- 
fied to note that Carnavan had kept 
his word in that there were no hand- 
cuffs on the prisoner. 

Later Flint observed the trio enter 
a taxicab, to take them to police head- 
quarters and, with something like a 
sigh, he turned to Judson and remarked 
that they might as well walk down to 
their home. They both needed exer- 
cise, after their tedious journey. 

“By the way, Frank,” observed Flint 
as they strode along Fifth Avenue, ab- 
5F ps 
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sorbing the color and bustle of that 
famous thoroughfare. “By the way, 
you sent that wagon into the moun- 
tains to meet Bill Webb, as I told you?” 

“Of course,” was the rather re- 
proachful response. “You gave the 
order, didn’t you? I didn’t see him 
come into town, however. Didn’t want 
him, did you?” 

“Not at present. If I should want 
him at any time, I know where to find 
him,” replied Flint carelessly. 

“He ought to h- put through for what 
he did to Marvin Durant in George 
Molesey’s hotel,” insisted Judson. “It 
makes no difference that Durant was 
wanted by the police. That didn’t give 
any crook the right to half kill him with 
dope and then go through his pockets. 
Now that Durant has been pinched, 
you needn’t hold back on his account. 
No one can do him any more harm 
now.” 

“T have no time to bother with a 
little thing like that just at present,” re- 
joined Flint sharply. “T have told you 
that when I want this Webb I know 
where to find him.” 

A minute passed in silence, as they 
walked with the firm tread of perfect 
health and in military step together. 
Then, as Flint glanced sidewise at his 
lieutenant and could see that he looked 
hurt, he went on, in a much milder 
tone: 

“You see, Frank, this arrest of Mar- 
vin Durant is a very serious matter. 
I’ll admit to you that I have no doubt 
of his perfect innocence of the crime 
which sent him to State’s prison, in 
spite of his voluntary confession. Well, 
I have resolved now to devote all my 
energies to proving that he did not steal 
that two hundred thousand dollars, and 
l am going to begin my investigations 
in a quarter that I have left almost un- 
touched till now.” 

Judson looked at him inquiringly. 

“It doesn’t matter what that quarter 
is, Frank,” continued his employer. 
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“You'll know when I begin work there. 
Only, I wanted to make you see that 
it would not be worth while to trouble 
about this Whitechapel bird because he 
committed an offense that brought him 
nothing but discomfort.” 

‘But don’t you suppose there was 
somebody behind him—somebody 
higher up—who got him to do it?” per- 
sisted Judson. 

“Possibly. But, if so, the more rea- 
son to go after that ‘somebody higher 
up,’ leaving Bill Webb alone till we 
want him,” was Flint’s rather weary 
answer. 

Still, it is quite likely that the detec- 
tive would have taken action on Bill 
Webb at once if he had known that 
that interesting individual was working 
his way sinuously through the slow- 
moving crowd of afternoon  idlers, 
nearly a block behind, but always care- 
ful not to let Flint and Judson out of 
his sight. 

In the present instance, however, 
Bill Webb, while fairly skillful in fol- 
lowing a person without being per- 
ceived by the object of his attention, 
lost all the results of his labor at last 
by a trifle of overconfidence. 

He watched Flint and his assistant 
tum off from Fifth Avenue, and saw 
them walk down Madison Avenue. 
Then, from the corner of a street— 
indeed, from the very same door-entry 
from which they had kept a lookout for 
Marvin Durant a few nights before— 
he saw the two detectives go up the 
steps of their home. 

Instantly it had Hashed upon Bill 
Webb who these two men were. 

“Strike me comical!’ he mumbied to 
himself. “I knowed I’d seen that cove 
before. In course, ’e’s Thorndyke Flint, 
the top-notch tec what’s got all the 
bloomin’ gang on the run. I must be 
goin’ dotty not to know ’im_ before. 
Sut I ’aven’t never ’ad a good look at 
im. Even now I ain't sure as I’d know 
‘im if ’e was to come at me suddenlike 
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without me expectin’ im. That’s the 
kind of Johnny ’e is, blarst ’im!” 

Bill saw that Flint and Judson had 
entered the house where, in the guise 
of policemen, he and Duggan, had 
hunted high and low for the escaped 
prisoner. Wherefore he was impelled 
to walk past te give it a ‘closer inspec- 
tion. 

“That was the honly time I ever 
dressed up like a bloomin’ bobby,” he 
muttered. “I must ’ave looked like a 
perfect ass. An’ that was the ’ouse 
where [I did it,” he continued, as he 
moved slowly along on the other side 
of the street, looking at the windows 
out of a corner of his eye. 

sill Webb next made straight for 
Black Walling’s place in Chatham 
Square after satisfying his curiosity 
as to the identity of Thorndyke Flint 
and taking a surreptitious survey of 
the house. He was congratulating him- 
self that the detective did not know 
he was in New York, and would not be 
aware of it until he, Bill Webb, chose 
to let him know. 

If he had looked very closely at the 
second-floor windows’ perhaps he 
would have observed that the lace cur- 
tains at one of them were moving 
gently. More likely, however, he 
would not have noticed it. In any case, 
he would not have known that Flint 
was coolly surveying him and, if he 
had wanted him, could have had him 
lugged up to that room without cere- 
mony at a moment’s notice. 

For severa? hours Flint devoted him- 
self to looking into the correspondence 
that had accumulated in his absence. 
With Judson’s assistance, he cleared 
everything out of the way by six 
o'clock, and sat down to dinner with 
him with an easy mind. 

But he was not destined to have his 
dinner in peace. He had hardly begun 
before there was a racket at the front 
door, and in came Roy Norton in a 
high state of excitement. 
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“Well, Roy, what’s the news?” asked 
Flint, with his customary coolness, as 
his second assistant stood before him, 
panting. 

“Whew!” Roy puffed out. “This 
running game is a little too much for 
yours truly.” 

“Why didn’t you take a taxi?” asked 
Flint, raising his brows. 

“Taxi nothing!” rejoined Norton in 
disgust. “I beg your pardon, boss! 
Not giving you a short answer, I can 
travel all around a New York taxicab. 
I wanted to get here. That’s why I 
hoofed it, instead of waiting for one of 
those taxi chauffeurs to wind up his 
flivver and jolt me all over the Tender- 
loin before he found his way. I know 
them.” 

“I don’t doubt that, Roy,” put in 
Flint, with dangerous mildness. “But 
won't you tell me what it is you have 
to report. In my telegram I instructed 
you to use the telephone.” 

“T know it, Mr. Flint. But you 
didn’t know what I'd have to tell you. 
I couldn’t hand you all this over the 
wire,” protested young Norton. 
“There’s a burglary staged for to-night, 
and yours truly is in on it.” 

He waited for his employer to be 
overcome by the intelligence. Then he 
remembered that he had never seen 
Flint lose control of his features by 
any mental shock yet, and he proceeded 
more steadily : 

“Raymond Foster came in on the 
train this morning, as you told me. 
I was at the Grand Central to meet him. 
I pretended it was accident, but he was 
just as pleased as if he had given me 
orders to be there. I’m his valet, you 
know.” Norton stopped to grin, and 
Flint smiled slightly in acknowledg- 
ment. “He gave me a traveling bag he 
had, and told me to get him a taxi. I 
rode inside with him, and we went to 
the studio building up there on Seventh 
Avenue. You know where it is.” 

“Yes, it’s where Raymond Foster 


” 
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lives with John Poynter when he’s in 
Well, go ahead a little 


New York. 
faster, Roy.” 

Norton took the admonition in good 
part, and really did talk a little more 
quickly than at first, and without so 
many irrelevant interruptions. 

“Foster was in good humor,” he said. 
“He told me he’d had luncheon on the 
train, but that he’d like a highball. 1 
knew where the things were, in the ice 
box, and I gave ’em to him. He 
laughed right out as he used the siphon, 
and I noticed he gave himself a good 
three fingers of Scotch in the glass be+ 
fore he put in the carbon water at all.” 

“Oh, the devil, Roy!” broke in Jud- 
son, unable to restrain himself. “Cut 
out the asides, will you? They’re out 
of date, anyhow. And neither the chief 
nor I want to be taught to mix drinks. 
If we did, we’d buy a ‘Bartenders’ 
Guide,’ without troubling you.” 

“Never mind, Frank!” protested 
Flint. “Let him tell it in his own way. 
I don’t mind the occasional frills.” 

Encouraged by his employer’s inter- 
position in his favor, Norton went on 
more rapidly: 

“Here it is in a nutshell. [ saw Ray- 
mond l’oster take out of his pocket a 
big bulging envelope and weigh it in his 
hand. He was sitting on a davenport 
in a corner, with his face to the window 
and his back to the room. I'd put a 
little stand by his side, with his siphon 
and a bottle of Scotch, and a bowl of 
cracked ice, sugar, and all the rest of 
the junk for his drink, and I was 
straightening up some papers and mag- 
azines on a table near the door. It 
wasn't my fault that there was a long 
mirror in a corner of the room, 
where I could watch all he was doing 
without his noticing me—now, was it, 
Mr. Flint?’ asked young Norton, with 
a wider grin than ever. 

Thorndyke Flint smiled, and even 
Judson condescended to loosen his 
rather tight mouth. for a second. 
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“Of course it wasn’t your fault that 
the mirror was there,” agreed Flint. 
“But it would have been very much 
your fault if you had not observed it 
and taken advantage of it, when I had 
told you to keep close watch on Ray- 
mond Foster. Well, go on.” 

“The mirror was placed so that I 
had a full view of him sideways, and 
I could see just what he held in his 
hand,” continued Roy. ‘Il saw him take 
out the envelope and balance it in his 
hand, and I was waiting to see what 
he would take out of it. But he didn’t 
open it just then. He took a long drink 
first.” 

“For the love of Jane!” breathed the 
impatient Judson. 

“Then, when he'd put the glass down, 
he took all the papers out of the en- 
velope, and if they weren't the mining 
certificates you want I’ll eat ’em when 
we get hold of ’em.” 

“Vou couldn't tell from that distance, 
across the room, and in a mirror, too, 
Roy—could you?” objected Flint. 

“That’s why T sneaked up behind 
him, without any more noise than a 
cat on the hunt, and looked over his 
shoulder,” explained Norton. “I saw 
them plainly enough, and I piped off 
the name ‘Palmetto,’ in great big writ- 
ing, on every one of ‘em.” 

“Well” 

“T slid back to the other side of the 
room, and J was busy with the maga- 
zines when he looked around. But I 
had my eve on the mirror, all the time. 
I wanted to see where he'd put the en- 
velope.” 

“Yes? came 
eagerness than 
about anything. 
rooms up there? 

“Sure!” replied Norton. 
the one at Mr 


from Ilint with more 
he commonly showed 
“Has he a safe in his 
“Tt’s like 
Michaels’ house, only 
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there isn’t any wooden cover to it. But 
I thought he’d be too foxy to put the 
envelope and mining stock in the safe 
—and he was.” 

“Good boy!” approved Flint. “Ym 
always glad when one of my men shows 
that he can see more than appears on 
the surface without having to consider 
over it. Why wouldn't he use the safe? 
How did you figure it out?” 

“In the first place,” was Norton’s re- 
sponse, “the safe isn’t a new one, and 
any good ‘boxman’ would laugh at it. 
Then, again, these same certificates 
were lifted from old Mr. Michaels’ 
safe, and Foster knew it. Anybody 
who was after them again would be 
sure to think they were in this safe, 
and look there for them. Don’t you 
see?” 

“Of course I can see,” replied Flint. 
“Where did he put them?” 

“Under the springs of the davenport 
where he sleeps,” answered Norton. 
“He had cut a little sht in the heavy 
canvas that covers the springs and he 
slipped the enveicpe in there without 
getting up. Now, Mr. Flint, I’m going 
to get those papers for you to-night.” 
asked his employer. “You 
don’t sleep in the studio.” 

“Tl be in there to-night all 
same,” declared the voung detective. 
break your way 


“How?” 
the 


“You mean you'll 
2 


in: 

“Well, noi exactly. But I’ be in 
that Raymond Foster 
doesn’t expect it, and I’m going to have 
those certificates.” 


room = when 


“Do you mind teiling me how you 
intend to do all this?’ asked 
1" 


SaYGoOnicai 


Judson 


“Sure! Ili tel you, | rank, and 
Flint, too,” was the answer. “T hay 
hired a professional burglar to do the 


job with me.” 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, July 22nd. 


Do not forget that the magazine is published 


every week, and that you will not have long to wait 
for the final installment of this serial. 
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A Doctor Bentiron Story 


T was after eleven o'clock of 

a Sunday night. Milly and | 

sat in the little living room, 

excitedly discussing plans for 
our approaching wedding. Doctor 
Bentiron was draped languidly over his 
accustomed morris chair in the corner, 
sunk deep in reverie; the air about him 
was blue with smoke. He had fallen 
into the habit of spending an occasional 
evening so, sometimes brooding silently 
through the hours, again breaking out 
into abrupt, whimsical philosophies. 
We were glad to have him; with all his 
oddities, he was a satisfying companion 
for two lovers. 

We --ere just about to separate for 
the night—the doctor was in the act of 
heaving himself up—when the night- 
office nurse came to the door. Doctor 
Bentiron dropped back with a tired 
sigh. 

“Umphf ?” he inquired. 

“An urgent call, doctor,” explained 
Miss Gallagher, ‘from Miss Seastrom, 
at the Corona.” 

“Umphf,” drawled the doctor. “Is 
this a time of night to be troubling me? 
Sick people have no consideration. 1 
won't go.” Indeed, the doctor rarely 
made calls; almost all his huge practice 
was done in the office. “She’s probably 
been eating lobster again; | told her one 
of these attacks of colic would kill her 
yet. You go, my son; go visit the sick 
and afflicted, and dispense a_ little 
calomel and rhubarb and soda. Ill 
keep Milly company till you come back 
and report. You'll find a nurse there; 


’ 


Miss Lavender, ~She’s an old arterio- 
sclerotic, this Seastrom woman, with 
chronic gastritis. Some day that trouble 
will cause her heart to stop short off.” 

I kissed Milly good-by and went 
sadly out after the emergency bag. 

3y the time I had found it, the big 
limousine was waiting, and I rolled 
smoothly away therein, thinking with- 
out regret of the days when my riding 
had been in street cars. 

The Corona was one of those huge 
apartment houses which adorn River- 
side Drive; of the tessellated lobby, 
uniformed West Indian hallboy variety, 
expensive and ornate. A _ black door- 
man, his uniform heavily encrusted 
with gold braid, conducted me to the 
telephone switchboard, where sat an- 
other, bficker boy, still more bebraided 
and buttoned. 

“Miss Seastrom—I guess she’s awful 
sick,” he volunteered in the curious, 
aspigated Jamaican dialect. “She calls 
in ’ere "bout fifteen minutes ago, and 
just says ‘Doctor Bentiron!’—like that, 
an’ then she give an hawful groan, like 
——’ he imitated it fearsomely. “Kind 
of a guggle, it were, sir. And she didn't 
hang up, neither—just dropped the 
phone, | You go right up, 
doctor; I can’t get her to hannounce 
you.” 

So a third gold-braided youth took 
me up ina gilded elevator, and presently 
I stood at the carved, oaken door of 
the Seastrom apartment. 

[ rang patiently for ten minutes 
before there was any stir within, At 


oO Ss 
guess. 
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last I heard a padding step in the hall, 
and the door swung back. A round, 
fresh-colored face presented itself, 
wearing an expression of mild, benevo- 
lent curiosity. 

“Is there troubler” asked a smooth, 
pleasant voice. “Am [ needed? Come 
in, I will dress at once.” 

I entered. My interlocutor stood 
blinking bright, near-sighted eyes 
beneath the glare of the big chandelier. 
He was a plump young man, almost 
womanishly round and smooth of face; 
he wore a gayly flowered bath robe 
over red silk pajamas. 

“T was asleep,” he explained; though 
his eyes were bright enough. “I retire 
early. I suppose you are from the Help 
Others Leaguer Le seated; I shall be 
ready at once.” 

“Why, no,” said I, somehow reluctant 
to ruffle his benevolent calm; he was 
such a pleasant, friendly chap. “I’m 
Doctor Bentiron’s assistant. Miss Sea- 
strom just sent for him.” 

His face clouded. “Aunt Hattie!” 
he cried in alarm. ‘She seemed so well 
to-night—what can it be?” His smooth 
cheeks creased anxiously. “And the 
nurse away, too. Oh, dear, dear! I 
never heard a thing. I’m such a sound 
sleeper,” he apologized. “Let us go to 
her at once. Oh, if anything has hap- 
pened I shall never forgive myself— 
never!” He hurried down the hall. 

He led me into a spacious bedroom, 
hung with bright colored chintz. The 
dressing table was littered with gold- 
handled manicure tools; pots of rouge 
and pomade, bottles of perfume, stood 
crowded together. Rather a luxurious 
old lady, I thought. A desk phone had 
fallen from the little stand at the head 
of the great four-poster bedstead. On 
the pillow, dimly shown by the light 
of the shaded night lamp, I saw a white, 


drawn old face. My guide sobbed 


audibly behind me, for the still features 
were set in a ghastly smile of agony. 
I hurried to the bedside. 

‘ 


The old lady lay in a twisted heap, 
her limbs contorted; on the poor, thin 
face was written legibly the horror of 
her passing. For she was quite dead, 
though still warm. I straightened her 
distorted frame as best I might, while 
the young man hovered ineffectually 
about, weeping and wringing his hands. 

“Oh, dear, dear!’ he sobbed. “Oh, 
dear—what shall I do? Oh, poor 
auntie, poor auntie! and I slept through 
it all.” 

I could not but pity him; he was so 
frankly overcome. A_ boyish, soft 
young man, he seemed, unfit for 
trouble. I tried to send him out, but 
he hung about in the doorway, fascin- 
ated, while I turned back the covers 
and laid my hand over the dead 
woman’s heart. The abdominal region 
was dilated and hard; a little gassy 
froth had oozed from the dead lips. I 
pressed down on the thin chest; as I 
took my hand away the ribs sprang 
back, and, as sometimes happens, air 
rushed into the lungs with a gurgling 
sound, as though the dead woman had 
gasped for breath. Hearing this, the 
young man gave a womanish scream, 
threw up his hands and dashed blindly 
out, sobbing in fright. 

Left alone, I looked about more care- 
fully. On the little stand were two thin 
glasses, almost empty, flanked by a 
medicine bottle. I looked down at the 
dead face, pondering. Here was no 
easy death. No doubt it was colic, as 
the doctor had said, which had _ par- 
alyzed the weak heart. But it must 
have been terribly severe colic which 
had stamped that awful look upon the 
still face. I picked up the fallen tele- 
phone and called Doctor Bentiron’s 
house. 

“Doctor Blakely,’ said I “At the 
Corona. Ask the doctor if he will speak 
with me.” Doctor Bentiron usually 
refused to talk over the telephone. 

“Just a minute,” came the answer, 
and presently: 

















“Bentiron, idiot,” the weary, familiar 
voice came over the wire. 

“Miss Seastrom is dead, doctor,” I 
reported. 

“Umphf. Well?” 

“What shall I do, doctor ?” 

“Write a death certificate, bonehead. 
You ought to know how, after two 
years in Bellevue.” 

“But,” I protested, ‘but doctor, she 
looks so bad; she must have suffered 
dreadfully! 1 wish you’d look at her.” 

There was a pause; then: “Umphf,” 
disgustedly. “I'll come up. Send the 
car.” 

I phoned the order downstairs, then 
went to hunt up my host. He was in 
the big living room, huddled, face down, 
on a couch, a pillow over his head. All 
the lights were on, the place was daz- 
zling. 

“Doctor Bentiron is on his way here,” 
said |. 

He did not move; I touched his 
shoulder. He sprang up with a scream 
and backed away, fending me off with 
shaking hands. His prominent eyes 
bulged with terror. “Oh!” he cried, 
“Oh!” then laughed foolishly. “I 
thought,” he quavered, “I thought she 
had—had come after me.” 

“Doctor Bentiron is coming,” said I 
again. 

“Yes, yes,” he answered. His lips 
trembled pitifully, and tears hopped 
down his round cheeks. “Do every- 
thing you can, of course. It’s a great 
blow—a great blow! Perhaps I should 
explain, doctor, | am John Rivington, 
Miss Seastrom’s nephew, a_ worker 
with the Help Others League. I have 
lived with my aunt for several months ; 
she was good enough to take an interest 
in my work. Oh, dear!” He choked 
back a “Of you know 


sob. course, 


Aunt Hattie had been ailing for a long 
time; she had a stroke last fall. It 
was after that I came to live with her. 
3ut she seemed so much better lately 
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we even let the nurse go out last night, 
and now—oh, dear, dear!” 

I sat down to await Doctor Bentiron, 
but young Rivington was quite dis- 
traught. He could not sit still, but 
jumped up and walked about, sat down 
and got up again. His disorder was 
pitiable. At last I suggested that he 
go and dress himself. He went out 
hesitantly, and I heard his padding 
tread in the bathroom and about the 
hall. Once I thought he had gone into 
the dead woman’s room, but dismissed 
the idea; his fear had been too great 
for that. After a time he came back, 
trousers drawn on over his pajamas, 
suspenders dangling, one shoe and a 
slipper on his sockless feet, and sat 
rocking himself back and forth in a 





daze. He must have been extra- 
ordinarily fond of his aunt, thought I. 
A few minutes later the doorbell 


buzzed, and he hurried out, bringing 
Doctor Bentiron back with him. 

The doctor seemed rather irritated 
at this disturbance of his routine. He 
slouched directly to the bedroom and 
stood in the door a moment, thumbs in 
beli, head cocked to one side, his long, 
dull eyes roving vaguely about. He 
paid no heed to Rivington’s broken 
explanations, but drifted to the bedside 
and stared down at the body, pulling 
absently at his beard. Then he picked 
up the almost empty glass from the 
stand, sniffed at it, shook it; a few 
bubbles broke sluggishly. 

“What's this?” he demanded. 

Rivington looked blank. “I don’t 
know, doctor,” said anxiously. 
“Something you ordered, I suppose. 
The nurse ig 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. 
is Miss Lavender?” 

“Auntie let her go home for the night 


he, 


“Where 


—she felt so much better. Miss 
Lavender is to come back in the morn- 
ing.” 


“Umphf,” said the doctor once more. 
“(just keep this.” 
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He set down the glass and made a 
swift examination of the body, then 
straightened, scratching the back of his 
head. 

“Is anything wrong?’ demanded 
Rivington nervously. “Wasn't that 
medicine all right? Do you think the 
nurse could have made a mistake?” 

“Umphi,” said the doctor dubiously. 
“On the face of it, the case is straight 
enough. But | didn’t order any such 
medicine. Ordered nothing but that 
in the bottle, there.” 

“Oh,” said Rivington, — puzzled. 
“Perhaps the nurse—or auntie may 
have fixed it up herself. She tries— 
she used to try—anything people would 
tell her about. Or’—he hesitated a 
moment—“she gave her maid a week’s 
notice yesterday; the woman was im- 
pudent. Do you suppose an autopsy 
—I can’t rest if there’s any suspicion. 
Poor, dear auntie! It seems a desecra- 
tion, almost—but if you think best, 
doctor. It would be terrible if there 
had been foul play.” 

Doctor Bentiron favored him with a 
keen, sidelong glance. “An autopsy 
would be best—if you will give your 
consent,” he agreed. 

“Just as you think, doctor,” hastened 
the young man. “I want everything 
done that . 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. “Blakely, 
get Bernstein, and arrange for an au- 
topsy in the morning. Rivington, you'd 
better send for an undertaker. And 
have that nurse report to me as soon 
as she cores in.” 

He dragged himself wearily out, and 
I foilowed, leaving our host once more 


> 


in tears. 

“Umphi,” grunied Doctor Lentiron, 
settled in his car for the trip home. 
“What do you think of him?” He pro- 
duced papers and tobacco and began to 
roll a cigarette. 

“Tle seems a decent young chap,” I 
replied. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor again. 


“Yes, a smooth enough young chap. 
But he’s too soluble to please me; he’s 
wept rivers. It seems plain enough; 
acute gastric tympanites; an old, leaky 
heart that couldn’t stand the pressure; 
death. Yes. But I didn’t order this.” 
He held up the medicine glass. “We'll 
talk with Miss Lavender and perhaps 
with that maid, too. I feel something ; 
and even you seem to have been dis- 
satished.” 

Indeed, I had had a feeling that all 
was not right; it had led me to send 
for the chief. 

“Oh, well,” he drawled, “one gets 
suspicious with advancing years. Riv- 
ington seems open enough; he would 
scarcely have suggested an autopsy if 
he had anything to hide. We'll see 
what Bernstein finds. And I'll send 
this glass to Lawson.” He yawned 
mightily, heaved himself out of the car, 
and slouched off to bed. 

Next morning the chief seemed even 
nore detached and indifferent than 
usual; his manner was that of one 
weary unto death. Also, he smoked 
furiously and yawned often. By these 
signs I knew that something troubled 
him. 

As usual, he made a formal morning 
inspection of his sanitarium at ten 
o'clock. In the midst of his rounds he 
stopped, thrust both thumbs into his 
belt and stared dully at the chandelier 
for a space. 

“Blakely,” he declared, “I am 
annoyed. | am puzzied; it irritates me. 
Go see if Miss Lavender has showed up 
yet.” 

She had just come in, Miss Morgan 
told me. The doctor trailed back to 
his office at once, mounted his great 
button. Miss 


chair and pushed a 
Lavender came in. 

Like all the doctor’s nurses, she was 
as pretty as a picture. She seemed 
rather ill at ease as she stood before 
him, twisting a little bead bag in restless 
fingers. 
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“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
“Miss—Lavender. What medication 
did you give Miss Seastrom last night?” 

“Only what was ordered, doctor,” 
answered the girl nervously. “The 
digitalis at seven. You know you 
stopped the nitroglycerin last week. 
It’s all on her chart.” 

“Any lithia?” 

“Why, no doctor; her ability to as- 
similate food seemed so much better 
lately. I was dreadfully surprised to 
find her dead. | suppose | oughtn’t to 
have gone out, but she wou/d have it, 
and Mr. Rivington promised to look 
after her.” 

“Umphf,” drawled Doctor Bentiron, 
“She got something last night. The 
glass was on her stand.” 

“{T don’t know what it could be, unless 
Mr. Rivington fixed something for her 
—or her maid.” 

“Her maid,” repeated the doctor 
reflectively. “What sort of person is 
this maid ?’ 

“Why, she’s a Frenchwoman, doctor. 
She’s pretty bold sometimes. Miss 
Seastrom gave her notice only yester- 
day. Of course, Miss Seastrom was 
irritable and exacting, but I think 
Laroche was impudent, too. She has 
a bad temper.” 

“Exactly,” commented the 
“And you think she might have fixed 
up some medicine for her mistress?” 

“Perhaps,” said the girl. “Miss Sea- 
strom was always talking about her 
trouble; she was bound to try every- 
thing she heard about for dyspepsia. 
But I could find out,” she declared, 
brightening. “You know she kept a 
diary ; she put down all her symptoms 
in it, and every dose of medicine she 
took, with the time, and everything.” 

“Where did she keep it ?” 

“Why, she was kind of funny about 
it; said she didn’t want anybody ever 
to see it. She was a fussy old lady, 
you know. I don’t think anybody else 
even knew she kept a diary. She used 


, 


doctor. 
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to keep it hidden in the drawer of her 
stand.” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. “That’s 
all, Miss Lavender. I should be sorry 
to think you had been careless.” He 
gave her a long, keen look. She 
dropped her eyes, flushing, but without 
any appearance of guilt. “Blakely, 
ord. the car.” 

I went out to do it, and presently the 
doctor also emerged, wearing his shabby 
Norfolk jacket. As he passed, he 
jerked his head sideways at me, so I 
caught up a hat and followed. 

We drove first to Doctor Lawson’s 
chemical laboratory. Here the doctor 
sent in his footman, who shortly re- 
turned with a typewritten slip: 

“Contents of glass submitted aqueous solu- 
tion sodium citrate.” 

“Umphf,” said 
handing it to me. 
Bernstein’s office.” 


Doctor Bentiron, 
“Drive to Doctor 


Here we alighted. The black-browed 


pathologist had just returned; he re- 
ported his findings thus: 


“Just an ordinary cardio-nephritic, 
doctor. Arteriosclerosis, chronic end- 
docarditis with mitral insufficiency, 
chronic interstitial nephritis—the reg- 
ular thing. Chronic gastritis; stomach 
full of gas—small petechial hemor- 
rhages. It must have been ballooned up 
pretty big, | should think. What? 
Stomach contents? Yes, I examined 
them. Negative, except for a quantity 
of sodium citrate—been taking it for 
her dyspepsia, evidently.” 

“Thanks, Bernstein,” drawled the 
doctor, rather disappointedly, I thought, 
and slouched languidly back to the car. 

“Nothing but sodium citrate,” he 
murmured. “Quite harmless, i 
makes no difference who gave it to her. 
Umphf. Sodium —_ citrate—sodium 
citrate. What in blazes——— Oh, well! 
Ilome, Jenkins. I promised Milly I’d 
go for a walk with her after lunch. The 
devil take Seastrom and Rivington, too.” 


so. it 
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At home, the doctor shut himself up 
for an hour, then appeared for lunch 
in rare splendor, smelling of soap. His 
board was trimmed, pointed and 
waxed ; he wore a tight-waisted, double- 
breasted frock coat, lavender trousers 
and gray spats. It was a marvelous 
change from his usual comfortable 
shabbiness. 

Mildred cried out gleefully at the 
sight of him, clapping her hands. “‘Oh, 
Daddy Bentiron,’ she exclaimed, 
“you're just too grand for words!” 
And she made him turn about, and 
surveyed him rapturously from all 
angles. 

The doctor stood gravely enough, 
stooping from the waist, his head thrust 
forward as usual; but the faintest of 
grins twitched at one corner of his 
bearded lips. 

“Umphf,” said he, at last. 
to dress up—sometimes.” 

“Sometimes, indeed,” cried Milly 
severely. “Here I’ve lived with you 
‘most three months, and you never 
dressed up like this one single time 
before! From now on, Mister Doctor 
Bentiron, you are to put on these gorgi- 
ferious clothes every single Sunday 
afternoon, anyway—and maybe in be- 
tween!” She made a little dash at him, 
pulled his beard and kissed the tip of 
his nose. 

The doctor cast a ruefully humorous 
glance at me; they had grown to be very 
good friends, these two. 

“Look what I’m in for now.” He 
groaned. 

Luncheon over, Milly retired to put 
on hat and coat and powder her little 
nose for the promised walk. “You see, 
| must be very grand,” she explained, 
“to go with all these won-derful gar- 
ments.” 

Presently she skipped back, all excite- 
ment, like a little girl. She fetched 
Doctor Bentiron his hat—a sugar-loaf- 
shaped French tile—and went into fur- 
ther mirthful ecstasies at his appearance 


“T like 


therein. “Just like Alphonse in the 
funny papers,” she decided. Indeed, I 
had noted such a resemblance, too. 

“Come along, Daddy B.!” She 
caught his arm. “But Freddie must 
come, too; mustn’t he? He needs fresh 
air. Don’t you think he looks pale, 
‘Stern Guardian ?’” 

I flushed still redder at this; I am of 
florid, beefy build, and painfully 
healthy. Mildred gave me an impish 
little one-sided grin; she loved to tease 
me so. Indeed, she had blossomed won- 
derfully from the fragile, sad-eyed child 
whom I first saw crouched beside the 
body of her murdered uncle; I blessed 
the doctor’s unobtrusive affection for 
the change it had wrought in her. 

So we set forth, the doctor on one 
side, swinging an ivory-crooked malacca 
stick, and [ on the other. Mildred, be- 
tween us, clutched an arm of each and 
strove ineffectually to accommodate her 
little steps to ours. Being long-legged, 
T am naturally a swift walker; and 
Doctor Bentiron’s slouching gait, for 
all its appearance of indolence, covered 
the ground fast enough. Poor Milly 
was put to it to keep up; now and again 
she would give a little skip, striving 
without success to catch our step. But 
she was full of merry talk, and passers- 
by turned to look at her bright face 
and to smile responsively at the gay 
little bursts of laughter which left her 
quite out of breath. I was very proud 
of her, and so, I think, was Doctor 
Bentiron, though his face was impas- 
sive as ever. But when he bowed, as 
he did every other step—the doctof 
could not walk a block without meeting 
an acquaintance—his long gray eyes 
turned involuntarily toward her, as who 
should say, “Look, this is my ward!” 

It was a lovely afternoon; Fifth 
Avenue was colorful and gay with 
pretty ladies—none so sweet as mine. 
A heady scent of spring mingled with 
the odors of asphalt and gasoline and 
smoke. The world was bright; for the 
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moment sickness and sorrow and death 
seemed far enough away. 

Mildred looked longingly toward the 
candy shops as we swung by them. 
Finally she stopped, panting prettily. 

“l’m all out of breath,” she cried, 
“and warm, and everything! And I’m 
thirsty. I do believe it’s almost a year 
since I had an ice cream soda. Let’s 
stop here, Daddy Bentiron. I'll buy 
you a nut sundae out of my own 
pocket.” She smiled at him provok- 
ingly, and I grinned at the thought of 
the grave, distinguished alienist absorb- 
ing a sundae. 

But, surprisingly enough, the chief 
seemed pleased with the idea. “All 
right, Milly, my child,” he agreed. 
“But let’s go on another block; there’s 
a better place there.” 

He led us to an expensive, quiet 
candy shop, and stopped to buy a whole 
stack of maroon-colored soda checks. 
The clerks at the counter nodded 
familiarly. I thought little of that, for 
the chief had an enormous acquaintance 
But 


among all sorts of unlikely folk. 
when the black-clad waitress came back 


to our table I was surprised. Mildred 
ordered plain raspberry soda, I choco- 
late ice cream, and the girl looked at 
the chief and said, ‘‘The same as usual, 
doctor ?” 

I stared, amazed; it was difficult to 
picture the doctor as a soda fountain 
habitué. Mildred shook her finger at 
him accusingly. 

“Why, Daddy Bentiron,” she re- 
proved him, “I do believe you’ve got a 
secret vice! Here you’ve been sneaking 
out, tippling ice cream sodas—and I’ve 
led you right back into temptation! 
Have you struggled, ‘Stern Guardian?’ 
Have you tried hard to break off ?” 

The chief chuckled grimly and patted 
her cheek. “Yes,” he told the waitress ; 
“the same. And I'll superintend.” 

He heaved himself up aud slouched 
noiselessly to the counter, where he 
held low-voiced converse with the 
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mixer. At his direction, the boy stirred 
i syrups and flavors—two kinds of 
ice cream—sweet milk—dashed in soda 
water—and finally topped the whole 
with a spoonful of whipped cream. 

“My own invention—like the White 
Knight,” announced Doctor Bentiron, 
bearing the mixture back in triumph. 
There was an odd tinge of pride in his 
tired voice. ‘‘Butter-scotch lemon ice 
eream soda.” He dropped into a chair 
and began absorbing the sweet, sticky 
mess with apparent relish, 

He was soon through. ‘“Umphf,” 
said he, satisfied; and looked at Milly. 
She was drinking her soda very slowly. 

“You'll have to wait for me,” she 
remarked. “I have to drink soda awful 
slow, or it feels as though it was ex- 
panding inside of me.” 

[ chuckled ; but the chief paused mid- 
way of a yawn. “Umphf!” said he 
suddenly. 

Milly jumped. “Daddy B.,” she 
scolded, “don’t grunt at me like that!” 

The doctor was not listening. He 
sat on the small of his back, thin legs 
thrust far under the table, and stared 
with dull gray eyes at the frescoed ceil- 
ing. His face was an impenetrable 
mask. Presently he tilted his silk hat 
forward until it balanced precariously 
upon his eyebrows, and scratched the 
back of his head with a meditative fore- 
finger. “Umphf,”’ said he “Yes. 
Plain soda. Come, children.” 

On the way home he was quite silent. 
His peculiarly noiseless gait was more 
than usually dragging and weary; once 
he sighed deeply, shaking his gray head. 
When we reached his big house, he 
dismissed us. 

“Run along and play, children,” he 
directed. “The old doctor is busy. 
Yes. 1 must ponder the wickedness of 
mankind. Come back at three o’clock, 
Blakely.” He labored up to the door, 
which a nurse held open; Milly danced 
off on my arm, turning to wave a gay 
hand after his stooping figure. 
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At three o’clock I found Doctor 
Bentiron alone in his office. He had 
sloughed his late grandeur; he was 
again enveloped in a faded green bath 
robe, his lap full of cigarette ashes. He 
had slid far down in his great chair, 
eyes half closed and vacant. The air 
about him was thick with smoke. 

As I came in he uncrossed his legs 
and threw the right one over the left. 
He did not look up. “But there was 
only one glass,” he muttered irritably, 
as though continuing a conversation. 

“One glass?” I repeated, surprised. 
“Where, doctor?” 

“On the stand, with the bottle of 
digitalis, at the head of Miss Seastrom’s 
bed, idiot,” drawled the chief patiently. 
He had an uncanny faculty of reproduc- 
ing all the details ef any scene which 
that vague, unfocused stare of his had 
fallen upon. 

“But—but, doctor,’ I protested, 
“there were two glasses when | got 
there. I’m sure there were two!” 

‘“Umphf,” drawled the doctor, giving 
me the merest flicker of a dull, dis- 
gusted eye. ‘Two glasses; and when 
1 got there, only one. Did that mean 
nothing to you, my son? No, you did 
not even notice it. Oh, well! I sup- 
pose you let Rivington wander about as 
he liked.” 

I flushed. “I didn’t see any objec- 
tion,” I confessed. “He went out to 
get dressed—and once | did think I 
heard him in Miss Seastrom’s room.” 

“Umphf,” said the chief. “And you 
two were alone in the flat. Order the 
car, my son. We are going back to the 
Corona.” 

There was an uneasy air about the 
big apartment house. The hallboys 
whispered together in corners, eyes roll- 
ing. “It’s solemn-like,” declared 
the elevator man, as he took us up. 
“None of us likes it.” 

In Miss Seastrom’s apartment, crape 
and wreaths were piled on all the chairs ; 
a silver handled lavender casket, just 


too 


uncased, was tilted drunkenly against 
the wall. The undertaker’s men were 
at work in subdued, decorous haste— 
in the metropolis, even funerals move 
swiftly. 

The “mortuary manager” tiptoed up 
to us, a professionally melancholy look 
upon his cheerful visage. “Relatives 
of deceased?” he inquired _ softly. 
“Funeral is at two to-morrow. Oh, the 
doctor? Yes, sir, Mr. Rivington is in 
his room; he takes it very hard, sir. He 
was truly fond of his aunt.” 

“Umphf,”’ commented the doctor. 

“Anything I can do, gentlemen?” 
began the undertaker. “I dislike to 
disturb his grief. Oh, you merely 
wished to see the body? Right this 
way, doctor.” 

He led us into the dead woman’s 
bedroom. The embalmer had finished 
his work; the body lay on trestles, that 
dreadful look of pain all smoothed 
away. Our guide seemed grieved that 
Doctor Bentiron did not vouchsafe a 
second glance to the corpse; perhaps 
he expected a compliment upon his 
gruesome art. But the chief went 
straight to the bedside stand and pulled 
its drawer far out. 

“Umphf,” said he in relief. “Evi- 
dently no one knew about this.” He 
took out a sinall, morocco bound book. 
“Tll take it with me, and explain to 
He turned about 
and lounged placidly out. 

Hie rode home in a profound silence, 
which continued until, wrapped once 
more in the faded green bath robe, he 
had great reclining 
chair and usual posture, 
Then 


a fresh cigarette 


Mr. Rivington later.” 


climbed into his 
assumed. his 
knees almost as high as his chin. 
he rolled and lighted 
and stared duliy at the wall until the 
weed was quite smoked out. 

“Umphf,” said he finally. “We shall 
we shall see. No doubt this 
a perfectly natural death. I'd 
warned the woman that another attack 
of colic might kill her. But, Blakely, 


see what 


Was 
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my son, I fear that this was murder; 
I suspect that we have to do with a 
subtle, scheming criminal.” 

He hesitated for a moment, playing 
with the little red diary. At last he 
opened it and began to skim its pages. 

“Methodical old person,” he com- 
mented. “Listen: ‘Felt worse to-day. 
Much pain in stomach—pulse irregular, 
one hundred and twenty beats. Called 
Doctor B.—hypodermic. Morphine, | 
suppose. Left two dozen little white 
tablets * and so on for half a page, 
of symptoms and treatment.  Lvery 
dose of medicine noted, with the time, 
taste, and effect felt. Umphf.” He 
turned a page. ‘“‘Nephew John 
called,” he read. ‘“ ‘Good boy, but 
too ladylike. Very kind—interested in 
my case. No doubt talked her 
symptoms to him for hours. ‘Shall ask 


she 


him to stay here; getting too old to be 
alone. 
p. m., took white tablet- 
The doctor shuffled through the pages. 
“Things develop,” said he presently. 


My only relative, too. Seven 
and so on.” 


“‘Getting interested in Jonny’s chari- 


table work,” he read. ‘“ ‘Dear, un- 
selfish boy! Made new will to-day— 
everything to him.’ Growing in favor, 
you will perceive. ‘Such a_ good, 
thoughtful boy! Cried when I told him. 
Will do good with it—said could carry 
out dreams now; home for wayward 
girls”. Umphf!” said the chief dis 
gustedly. He fluttered the pages 
rapidly. “A good deal about ‘Johnny’s’ 
“The 


doses. 


good qualities,” he summarized. 
rest is all dyspepsia and 
Untii—— Ah, here we are! 
“This was written Saturday—and it 
was Sunday night she died. ‘Sent for 
Dusenbury to come Monday. Decided 
to change will, found Home myself— 
eall it Seastrom Memorial. Johnny to 
be superintendent, of Dear 
boy! When told him, seemed grieved. 
Eyes full of tears. “Couldn't you trust 
me?” Of course trust him, but selfish, 
I suppose—want credit for myself. No 


course. 
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real difference, anyway.’ Certainly not 
—if dear Johnny stuck to the plan 
after he got hold of the money.” Cold 
anger sounded in the weary tones. He 
turned a page. 

“The last entry. ‘Better to-day. 
Johnny says let nurse go home for 
night. Always so thoughtful of others. 
Took white tablet. Breast of veal for 
dinner—very good. Teaspoonful bitter 
medicine at seven. Nine p. m.: Nurse 
gone. Little distress in stomach. 
Johnny said fix me something. Doctor 
B. would be angry, but shan’t tell him. 
Eleven p. m.: Johnny gone to bed. 
Left medicine—two glasses. Said to 
drink one after other, “like a chaser.” 
Seems queer, but will take to please 
him. Bed now.’ ” 

Doctor Bentiron closed the book with 
a vicious slam. ‘Then she drank the 
medicine,’ he drawled, his dry voice 
very hard, ‘and a minute later she 
called for me—and died. Umphi.” 
He rolled a cigarette with fingers that 
were not quite steady, lit it, and smoked 
in silence for a time, his face set in 
stern lines. His eyes, usually so ex- 
pressionless, gleamed coldly, like moon- 
light on gray ice. 

Presently he stirred, swung the re- 
volving bookcase at his right hand, and 
extracted his portable telephone from 
its cupboard therein. I knew that the 
doctor must be greatly aroused; he 
rarely condescended to use the tele- 
phone himself. 

“Spring Three-one-hundred,” — he 
called; and in a moment, “Detective 
Sergeant O'Malley.” Then a long wait. 
At last, “O'Malley? Doctor Bentiron 
speaking. up to at 
He hung up, then worked the 
“Get the Corona,” 


Come my house 
once.” 
hook up and down. 
he ordered. 

“The 
apartment. 
dead. Get her rooms. ‘ 
strom’s apartment? Call 
ton, « « « U ¢ant help 


Miss 
Yes, I know she’s 

Miss Sea- 
Mr. Riving- 
it; call him, 


Corona? Seastrom’s 
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This is important. Doctor Bentiron 
speaking.” Another long wait, then: 

“Rivington?” The doctor’s voice was 
as indifferent as ever. ‘Come down to 
my Office at once. What? 

Yes, it is necessary. I need more data 
for the death certificate. . . . No, 
come yourself. At once.” 

He hung up, yawning, and turned to 
me. “Bring him in as soon as he gets 
here,” he ordered. “O’Malley, too. 
Have Hanrahan and Rocheford both 
come in, and bring a Minor chair. And 
have Miss Clarke get a stomach tube 
ready. Dissolve two drachms of soda 
bicarb. in a half glass of water, and a 
drachm of citric acid in another, and 
have them ready.” 

I lingered a momént. “What are you 
going to do?” I queried, wondering at 
these odd preparations. 

“How is sodium citrate 
drawled the chief. His weary 
held an unwontedly stern note. 

“Why, it’s an unstable compound,” 
I replied, striving to recall my chem- 
istry, “produced by the action of citric 
acid on sodium bicarbonate.” 

“Exactly. Liberating large quanti- 
ties of carbon dioxide.” 

I stared as the idea struck home. It 
is this reaction which makes Seidlitz 
powders effervescent, and soda water 
is charged with carbonic acid gas by a 
similar process. I began dimly to see 
that a cruel deed had been done. 

“Get out,” ordered the doctor; and I 
went, to fidget restlessly about until 
O'Malley came in. 

The little detective was as diffident 
as ever; he greeted me shyly, his voice 
creaking as though from disuse. [ hur- 
ried him into the office. 

“Umphf, O'Malley,” 


made?” 
voice 


drawled_ the 


chief. ‘“‘You are about to witness the 
interesting phenomenon, ‘an engineer 
hoist by his own petard.’ Yes.” There 


was a rap on the door, “Stand over 


there; the performance is about to 
begin.” 
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An invalid chair had already been 
brought in. Now the door swung back 
and Rivington entered, closely followed 
by the two big orderlies, 

“Sit there, Rivington,” 
Doctor Bentiron, his drawl gone. 
voice was harsh, imperative. 

The young man advanced, blinking. 
He was dressed in the deepest of 
mourning; a wide band of crepe 
adorned his hat. His face was swollen 
and woebegone; his nearsighted eyes 
were red. 

“[—] don’t understand,” he faltered. 
“You said something about the death 
certificate.” 

“You will understand,” promised the 
doctor. ‘‘Drink that!” 

Hanrahan advanced with one of the 
glasses of medicine which I had pre- 
pared. Bewildered, Rivington accepted 
it and drank it down. He did not seem 
to know what was going on. 

“Now the other.” 

Rivington took the glass mechani- 
cally, but at its sour taste he jerked it 
from his lips. His brown eyes bulged; 
he stared defiantly at the impassive 
doctor. 

“T won’t!” he declared. “You can’t 
make me; you have no right! What is 
this, anyhow?” His face no longer 
expressed good-humored benevolence; 
it was suddenly mean, vicious, shifty. 
His eyes darted restlessly about, looking 
for a way of escape, and found none. 

“T have no right,” agreed the chief, 
his tones once more expressionless and 
placid. “But I am Bentiron; I do as I 
please. Hanrahan!” 

The two big orderlies stepped for- 
Without an effort 
they seated Rivington gently in the re- 
clining chair. In a perfectly matter- 
of-fact fashion, Hanrahan grasped 
Rivington’s nostrils with one hand and 
inserted thunib and finger of the other 
into the soft flesh beneath of the angles 
of the helpless man’s jaws. Rivington 
gaped, perforce; and Rocheford deftly 


ordered 
His 


ward, quietly alert. 








Plain - 


M decanted the contents of the glass into 








The liquid gurgled 
Then they 


his open mouth. 
audibly down his throat. 
stepped back. 

For a moment Rivington sat dazed. 
Then he began to pull himself together. 
“T’ll have the law on you for this,” he 


began. “I'll sue—— Oh—h—h—h— 
ah—h!” It was a long, shrill scream. 


He sprang up, clutching at his stomach 
with both hands, eyes starting from his 
head; then he began to gasp. “Oh! 
oh!! oh!!!” he cried, in a crescendo of 
agony, and threw himself to the floor, 
writhing and twisting. 

In a moment he rose to his knees, 
face dead-white and bathed in sweat. 
Clutching coat and vest in both hands, 
he tore them violently open, so that a 
button flew off and rolled into a corner. 
It was a dreadful sight; but the doctor 
lay back in his chair, smoking placidly, 
calm and remote as a bronze Buddha. 

“Oh—ah—ugh !” gasped the 
wretched man, his cries broken by 
gurglings. “Oh, I’m dying—dying! 
Oh, save me—save me!” He rose to his 
knees at the doctor’s feet, arms out- 
stretched, tears streaming down his 
ghastly face. 

“Umphf,” drawled the doctor, un- 
moved. “Your aunt must have suffered 
worse than that.” 

“She didn’t—I didn’t—— Oh, help!” 
he screamed. “I'll do anything—any- 
thing!” I could not but pity the poor 
wretch ; but Doctor Bentiron’s face was 
set and hard. 

“Confess, then,” he droned inexor- 
ably. 

“Oh!” 
anything ! 


“eg Ih, 
[ killed 


her 


the other screamed. 
Yes! Yes, I did it 
her. She -was going to change 
wi-ill! Oh, I’m dying?!’ And 
final gurgle he dropped upon his face. 
“Exactly,” drawled the doctor, un- 
perturbed ; pushed a_ button, 
“Chair, Hanrahan.” 

He himself up, 
orderlies Rivington’s 


with a 


Fs 1 
and 


le the 


prostrate 


heaved whi 


lifted 
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form and laid it in the invalid chair, 
now swung back almost flat. A nurse 
appeared with the stomach tube, already 
annointed with glycerin. 

Doctor Bentiron snatched it up; in a 
moment he had inserted it into the 
sufferer’s nostril. It slid smoothly 
down into the dilated stomach, and the 
imprisoned gas escaped with an audible 
whistle. 

The chief resumed his chair, his slug- 
gish calm unbroken. “Rather a near 
thing,” he drawled. “You were close 
to the ‘dark river,’ my friend; you did 
not give in too soon. Now you will 
write and sign your confession, and 
O'Malley here will take you to the 
Tombs.” 

Hanrahan produced pen and paper 
and raised the chairback until Riving- 
ton sat almost upright. He was a piti- 
able sight; his plump cheeks were 
sunken and drawn, his forehead 
clammy with sweat. 

“Write,” commanded Doctor Bent- 
iron; and the beaten man complied 
without protest, his unsteady hand trac- 
ing the words slowly. “ ‘This is a free 
and voluntary confession,’ ” dictated the 
chief, a sardonic smile twisting his 
bearded lips, “ ‘given without coercion. 
I murdered my aunt, Harriet Seastrom, 
by giving her, separately, baking soda 
and citric acid, knowing that the car- 
bonic-acid gas so formed would dilate 
her stomach and stop her weak heart.’ 
Now sign it.” 

Rivington affixed a shaky signature. 

The doctor leaned far back and rolled 
“Witness it, all of 
you,” he directed. “It was a good idea, 
Rivington, my friend, and you nearly 
with it; but not quite. And 
now, mark. my He leaned 
forward, his insupportable glare fixed 
full upon the criminal; his voice was 
heavy with cold, implacable wrath. “No 
matter how you try to beg off, [—will— 
see—you—in—the—chair—for—this ! 
Yes, if | have to perjure myself to do 


another cigarette. 


vot away 
got away 


words!” 
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it! Pah! Take him out of my sight, 
O'Malley.” 

The detective supported his fainting 
prisoner to the door; nurse and order- 
lies filed out, and I was left alone with 
the doctor. 

He rolled a cigarette, staring con- 
tentedly at the wall. “It was Milly who 
gave me the clew,” he explained, “when 
she said soda water ‘expanded’ inside 


doctor’s unwonted display of anger. 
He was usually as impersonal as fate, 
“Where is your belief in non-interfer- 
ence?” I asked half seriously. “Tt 
was no worse than what Minakoff did— 
or that lawyer, Ditmars, you ran down,” 

“Blakely, my son,” drawled the chief, 
“in the ordinary course of events I am 
as ready as another to compound a 
felony. But this was my patient’— 
his tone capitalized the words—‘‘and 


her. It was a bitter soda that Riving- 
ton mixed for his poor aunt.” 
But I was wondering most at- the 


my patients are not to be mishandled 
with impunity by any living man!” 


oe 


MOVIE-STRUCK YOUTH’S SPLURGE INTO CRIME 
HE lure of the movies and the bright lights of New York’s Great White Way 
proved too strong for John Paplyk, a messenger boy of Cleveland, Ohio, 
when he determined to embark on what proved to be a meteoric career of crime. 
His first step was to put his arm through the cashier’s window in a building- 
and-loan-association office in his home city and grab eight hundred dollars in 
cash, and checks amounting to fifteen thousand dollars. 
Taking a boy friend with him, he made his way to New York, where he 
put up at one of the best hotels and invested a portion of his loot in silk shirts, 
He made the round of the theaters and cabarets, and, 


socks, and similar finery. 
after trying unsuccessfully to get an engagement as a movie actor, he bought a 


film camera and went about the streets of the theatrical district, “shooting”? such 
scenes as attracted his fancy. 

His career came to an end when he attempted to purchase an automobile, 
and, being short of cash, pulled out a handful of the stolen checks and riffled them 
over, seeking one of the denomination required to pay for the car. When arrested, 
he confessed, but his chief concern seemed to be for the films he had taken. 
He was most anxious to preserve them as a memento of his adventure. 





DRAWERS OF CHECKS PAY FOR CARELESSNESS 


W " hear often of a bank’s obligation to “make good” losses to its depositors 

due to checks forged with their names being presented at and honored by 
the bank. In the great majority of cases of forged or raised checks the bank 
does, it is true, have to accept, with what fortitude it can, the loss incurred by 
cashing them. 

There is, however, at least one class of spurious checks that the bank may 
inadvertently accept and still not be obliged to shoulder the loss incident te 
making a payment not authorized by the depositor. If a man having an account 
at the bank makes out a check for three hundred dollars, and through negligence 
leaves a blank space after the amount specified, so that the check is thereafter 
raised to three thousand dollars, the bank does not have to refund the difference 
to the careless depositor if it cashes the check. The loss under such circum- 
stances must be borne by the drawer of the check. 
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CHAPTER: 1 


WHAT TILE VAULT HELD 


ARNETT BELL’S rooms in 

Baker Street had undergone 

a change, a subtle metamor 

phosis which he had scarcely 
observed, so gradual was it, till quite 
suddenly the truth was forced to his 
notice that chair covers and fresh 
chintzes and the splashes of bright color 
made by ever-fresh flowers were part 
of the scheme of his regeneration 
unobtrusively organized by Natalie 
Gray. 

As he entered the inner this 
morning—a little later perhaps than the 
exigencies of overnight work  war- 
ranted—to find his desk radiant with 
pleasant-eyed narcissus and daffodils 
and smiling primulas, he felt the one 
essential missing—Natalie herself. 
Then he remembered that he had asked 
before put 


room 


her, the previous evening, 
ting in an appearance in the morning, 
to look in at Scotland Yard, and with 
his official friend, 
assistance, to make a comparison of a 
number of unindexed photograph 

He was glad—it took his mind off the 
beautiful girl to whom he had given his 
love after their first meeting over the 

6T ps 


Detective Keane's 


strange case of Marcus Hannaford— 
when his man Peters came silently in 
bearing a white slip of card on a silver 
tray. 
Sell picked up the pasteboard and 
read : 
MR. CHARLES FOX QUENABY 
Brampton Hall 
North Hants 
Philanthropists Club 


“Quenaby.” Bell turned him up 
swiftly in “Who’s Who?” “Ah, I have 
him—ammillionaire, philanthropist, great 
supporter of the present government, 
possessor of honorary degrees from 
leading universities, a man much in the 


public eye. I wonder what he wants. 


Peters, show Mr. Quenaby up.” 


Bell set a chair where the shaded 
sunlight of the clear spring morning 
would fall on his. visitor’s face. 

“Mr. Quenaby? Good morning. 
At your sery 
) 


Yes, I am Garnett Bell. 
| 


ice. Please sit down.” 

It was a fine big man who slid inertly, 
than sat down, in the chair Bell 
indicated, a man ordinarily of com 
manding presence, but now physically 
shrunken and mentally crumpled up by 
something that had set a tragic seal of 
despair on his usually florid face. 


rathe1 
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There were dark shadows, too, about 
the penetrating, restless eyes. And a 
nervous, unhealthy twitching at the cor- 
ners of his mouth, that told of ill-sup- 
pressed agitation. 

“Mr. Quenaby, you are in trouble.” 
Bell’s grave voice encouraging. 
“Believe me, you can talk quite freely 
here,” he added, for the other’s fright- 
ened glance was roving jerkily round 
the room, as though he expected the 
hangings and the pictures to have ears. 
“The walls are steel-lined, the glass 
everywhere of plate. and treble thick- 
ness, and those who move about my 
person, above suspicion.” 

The philanthropist’s head drooped 
to his chest. 

“T suppose it’s no use hiding anything 
from a man like you, Mr. Bell, when 
one wants help,” he said reflectively. 

Bell forced an inscrutable smile. 
“That depends. I never compel con- 
fidences.” 

“The position, you see, is more than 
delicate for me. I want you—J must 
have you-—come 
Money, you will understand, is no ob- 
ject. understand what is re- 
quired of you, I must begin with a half- 
veiled confession. Mr. Beil, you know 
me as Charles Fox Quenaby of Trince’s 
Gate and Brampton Hali, the man who 


*9 


thinks and speaks and deals in mil- 


Was 


in on this case. 


3ut to 


lions-———” 
“T have your public career here.” 
Bell’s slim hand tapped the red- 
covered book of reference. 
“You have only the purposely- 


revealed side there, Mr. Bell, the shin- 
ing facets shown to a receptive and 
admiring world. There is another side, 
a darker which neither you nor 
any living soul must know till after I 
and those dependent on me have mold- 
ered to dust in the grave. It will be 
an astounding revelation when it is 
made public, but, if all goes well, that 
will not be until years after my wife’s 
and my own death. I want you as I 


side 
II 
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go along to weigh most carefully every 
word I speak.” 

“[ notice you make no mention of 
children.” 

“T have none; nor am I ever likely to 
have. I married late in life. We shall 
come to that later.” He wiped the 
moisture from his troubled forehead. 
“You have heard of me as a proud, 
ambitious man, who, between ourselves, 
has hopes one day to see his name figur- 
ing in there.” 

He pointed to a gilt-floriated copy of 
Debrett. 

“You mean ‘you look for a peerage :” 

“At no remote date; possibly in the 
next honors list. But everything de- 
pends on you.” 

“On mer” 

“On your ability to keep up the screen 
which for years has sheltered my past 
from discovery. ] have told you there 
is a dreadful chapter in my life story. 
What that secret is, while | live, con- 
cerns neither you nor any living soul. 
At my death, things will be different. 
It will be right then that the whole 
truth about Charles Fox Quenaby shall 
become known. I realized that long ago 
and prepared for it accordingly.” 

“In what way?” 

“J put on record the truth about my 
self—the most amazing document ever 
human hands. When you 
full significance of that 


penned by 
have got the 
securely fixed in the back of your brain, 
and realize how vitally important to me 
and all my hopes inviolable 
secrecy concerning that strange docu- 
ment is, dismiss it temporarily and fix 
attention on the mystery which 
now baffles me.” 

“Go on, please.” 

“Three years ago I married a won- 
derfully beautiful and accomplished 
lady. I was then fifty-seven, she forty- 
one. Here is her portrait.” 

Sell found himself looking into a face 
of classical loveliness—a_ delicately 
molded oval face, crowned by a wealth 


dearest 


your 





= 











of rippling hair and lit by the sweetest 
eyes imaginable. Yet sadness lurked 
elusively about the parted lips and in 
the fathomless eyes. 

“Your wife is English, of course?” 

“A Suffolk lady, Mr. Bell. She was 
a widow when | married her. We have 
been ideally happy.” 


“Does she know of this secret in 
your past ‘le 
“No. It would kill her if she did.” 


“I should like the facts leading up 
to your visit here this morning— 
sequentially, of course.” 

Quenaby toyed with his gloves, 
his anxious voice droned almost 
whisper. 

“They are these. | have, as you may 
be aware, business offices in London. 
It isn’t often | come to town to attend 
them for any considerable time; when 
I do, of necessity 1 return home late. 
Such was the case on Tuesday evening 
last.” 

“The eleventh of this month?” 

“Precisely. I reached the Hall soon 
after midnight. As was my invariable 
practice, | looked into my wife’s room. 
Judge of my surprise, Mr. Bell, to find 
her bedroom vacant, her bed unslept in, 
and herself nowhere to be seen.” 

The detective betrayed no sign of 
surprise. 

“Ts it customary for Mrs. 
to retire before you?” 

“Only when I am likely to be late 
in town. At such times she never waits 
up for me.” 

“You had told her not to expect you 
back early?” 

“By telegram.’ 

“Which she received ?” 

“Oh, quite safely. 
covered the wire in the dining room.” 

“She would usually, then, regard such 
a telegram as an intimation not to wait 
up.” 

“That was 
tween us.” 

“What happened afterwards?” 


and 


in a 


Quenaby 


| have since dis- 


the understanding be- 
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“For the next few hours I spent the 
most desperately unhappy time of my 
life. I was frantic, stunned. My wife 
had gone without a word of farewell, 
without a last good-by; the woman I 
worshiped, with whom | had passed 
three ideally happy years, had vanished 
like a shadow. Mr. Bell, the shock 
almost turned my reason.” 

“[ quite understand,” was all Bell 
said. 

The philanthropist leaned forward 
and placed the ball of the forefinger of 
his right hand on the tip of the first 
finger of the left. 

“Now mark all that followed in care- 
ful order. | roused the servants. My 
wife had apparently gone; but as if to 
disprove this were the facts that her 
store of clothes was untouched; no bag, 
portmanteau or dressing case was miss- 
ing, nor had any one seen her leave 
the Hall.” 

“Who saw her last ?” 

“James, the butler, at a quarter to 
eleven, on the night of the eleventh. 
She told him not to wait up for me, as 
| should go straight to bed, took a silver 
candlestick from the stand in the hali~ 
a fad of hers always to retire by candle- 
light—and mounted the stairs to her 
own room. Over what followed, im- 
penetrable mystery hung until I myself 
discovered Mrs. Quenaby, three hours 
later, locked in the steel vault beneath 
the mansion.” 

Bell drew a surprised breath. ‘I 
suppose she could not have locked her- 
self in?” 

“That is out of the question, except 
for a lunatic. Another hour in that 
vault would have suffocated her.” 

“Has your wife given any explan- 
ation -+how she came to be in such an 
extraordinary and dangerous position ?” 

“None at all. She can throw no light 
on the happening. Mr. Bell, as I now 
believe in truth and justice, in woman’s 
love and honor, I pin my faith on every 
word she says. She tells me that, a 
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few minutes after James had gone to 
his room, she came downstairs to fetch 
something she had forgotten. She 
remembers reaching the hail, but 
nothing more.” 

“What was in the vault—before you 
discovered your wife’s senseless body 
there?” 

“Money—a considerable sum in notes 
and gold, and the document which I 
have previously spoken of, the docu- 
ment which, if ever its contents become 
known, will bring irretrievable ruin and 
lasting shame on what now is an 
honored name.” 

“And it has been stolen?’ 

“Yes!” 

“Anything besides? Any money?” 

“Yes, all the gold, but not the notes. 
They were left untouched.” 

“That is strange.” 

“T cannot understand it at all.” 

“Was your wife aware of the exist- 
ence of this document—I mean, without 
knowing its contents or import?” 

“T am certain she wasn’t.” 

“And she knows nothing about it 


, 


now ?” 

“There is my only ray of consolation ; 
up to the present she doesn’t. Mr. Bell, 
can you understand my feelings—the 
hopeless fear that consumes me night 
and day, the dread of losing my wiie’s 
love, my good name, and of dragging 
hers down in ignominy and shame? 
For Heaven’s sake, help me unravel 
this mystery. Get back that paper, 
before whoever has it makes use of its 
secret.” 

“You realize, Mr. Quenaby, that 
there are two ways in which the person 
who has stolen the document may 
choose to exert his power—either to 
expose your repented-of past, or to 
blackmail you as the price of his 
silence?” 

“Either means a living hell for me. 
Mr. Bell, you must, for my wife’s sake, 
put an end to this intolerable strain.” 

Bell thought of his betrothed wife, 


Natalie, and the joy her love had 
brought into his own life. Then his 
glance came to rest on the bowed form 
ot Mr. Quenaby. 

“Right!” he replied with sudden 
briskness. ‘IT will come down to 
Brampton Hall and see what can be 
done.” 

CHAPTER Tf, 
THE CIRCLE WIDENS. 
HEN Natalie returned fresh and 
radiant from her visit to Scotland 
Yard, she found a note in Bell’s hand- 
writing awaiting her. It ran as follows: 

Pack sufficient clothes for a week or two 
in the country and join me main line de- 
parture platform Euston midday. 

GARNETT. 

The detective strolled up, dressed in 
serviceable tweeds a few minutes before 
the train was due to start. 

‘‘T’ve reserved a first at the front 
end,” he said, kissing the girl warmly, 
and allowing his admiring glance to 
take in the blushing loveliness of her 
face. “I almost wish this wasn’t a busi- 
ness trip after all.” 

“You mean a honeymoon?’ — she 
replied  gayly. dear Garnett, 
you’re far too closely engaged to work 
and wedded to your profession ever 
to think of another and more binding 
union. Well, what's on now?’ 

Bell became suddenly grave. “I’m 
up against something which I fear will 
mean a shock to a great heart. It is 
just as though some one were suddenly 
to confront me with the fact that I was 
about to lose you, and never know your 
love again.” 

He ran over the main points of the 
philanthropist’s story. 

“Poor Mr. Quenaby! 1 feel quite 
sorry for him,” Natalie said, with sweet 
womanly sympathy inflecting her voice. 
“As you say, he will lose the love and 
esteem of his wife unless the paper is 
recovered.” 

“T am glad your view of the case 


‘My 
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coincides with mine. I don’t see why, 
because the man once made a dreadful 
mistake—a mistake | honestly believe 
he has long since repented of, a mistake 
which perhaps has caused him years of 
secret sorrow—he should be allowed to 
lose what he holds most dear, the af- 
fection and esteem of his beautiful 
wife.” 

“Do you regard Mrs. Quenaby as 
absolutely above suspicion ?”’ 

“Mere consideration for a woman 
makes me, for the moment, give her 
the benefit of the doubt. No one is 
above suspicion in a case like this. We 
have to reckon that the worst part is 
yet to come. When systematic black- 
mail begins, real tragedy occupies the 
stage.” 

“But nothing in that direction has 
so far happened ?” 

“Nothing. The person who stole the 
document is taking time to perfect his 
or her plans.” 

“Then what do you want me to do, 
Garnett ?” 

“Keep an eye on Mrs. Quenaby. Find 
out everything you can about her—her 
mode of living, her habits, peculiarities, 
and so forth. Stay in the village, put 
up at one of the cottages, frequent the 
church, get to know Mrs. Quenaby’s 
maid, find out where she shops, who 
supplies her clothes, her weaknesses, if 
she has them, and”—glancing laugh 
ingly at the beautiful girl opposite— 
“what woman has not? At the end of 
a week we will meet, you and J, and 
compare notes.” 

“And you, Garnett?” 

“T shall be staying at the Hall, as 
Quenaby’s guest. Of course, if the 
whole case should collapse suddenly, | 
will let you know; but | don’t think it 
will. There is no ordinary mystery 
behind this affair. The problem is go 
ing to tax both of us to the uttermost.’ 

Bell had no 
opinion when 
investigations at 


cause to abandon this 
open his 


Mrs. 


he’ came_ to 
the Hall. 


Quenaby he found perfectly charming 
and delightful, a much-traveled and 
accomplished woman of the world 
whom he judged had set against the 
disparity between her and her hus- 
band’s ages the fact of his colossal 
wealth, but instead of finding her mar- 
riage a platonic friendship made bear- 
able by money, had discovered not only 
that her husband worshiped her, but 
that she had fallen deeply in love with 
him, too. 

She threw no fresh light on the 
mysterious occurrence of the night of 
the fateful eleventh. 

“T can téll you nothing more, Mr. 
Sell, than you already know,” she in- 
sisted, in her exquisitely modulated 
voice. “I distinetly recollect crossing 
the hall to réenter the dining room. 
The hall clock then showed three 
minutes to eleven. | have no conscious- 
ness of anything—neither of being 
carried to, locked in, nor taken out of 
the steel vault—until I came back to 
my senses at three the next morning, 
to find Charles and my maid bending 
over me.” 

Bell was watching her face narrowly. 
It agreed with the portrait in every 
particular save one—the wistful, sad 
expression about the delicately curved 
lips was distinctly more pronounced. 

“H’m! Most strange, It is out of 
the question, I suppose, for you, Mrs. 
Quenaby, to have become temporarily 
either cataleptic or somnambulistic and 
to have opened the door of the vault 
and locked yourself in?” 

A rush of color came into her cheeks. 

‘Ah, I wonder if I could possibly 
have done that?’ she said, with some 
show of eagerness. 

“You might have done. But, if so, 
how are we to account for the missing 
money? Nearly three hundred pounds 
were taken from the safe.” 

“Yes, of course,” she repeated slowly. 
“Of course that puts the theory out of 
court,” 
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Bell was busy making mental notes. 

“[ don’t quite see, if only such a 
small amount were taken, why Charles 
takes the matter so seriously,” she 
broke in after a little pause. 

“On principle he must,” Bell returned 
evasiveiy. “You see, Mrs. Quenaby, 
he has had constructed, at a cost of 
several thousand pounds, a most elabor- 
ate vault, to house money and papers 
incidental to a man of his great position. 
} understand the place is to all intents 
and purposes burglar-proof, that save 
for you aad himseif and his private 
secretary not a living soul knows the 
key word to the combination lock. 
Who opened and robbed the vault, and 
subjected what might have 
proved a lingering death must be dis- 
covered and brought to justice.” 

“I suppose so,” she assented a trifle 





you to 


“Tt hope you will be success- 


Will you 


wearily. 
ful. I have told all J 
excuse me now?” 

She put her slim white hand to 
forehead and, as Bell opened the door 


can 
her 
for her, she passed majestically out, 
his keen gaze following her narrowly. 
wonder,” he muttered, 
the 
hear what Quenaby has to say.” 

He found the 
Hall calming his nerves 
table. 

“Well, Bell, have you seen the wife?” 
he asked, replacing his cue m the rack. 

“T have, Mr. Quenaby.” 

“And 


knows 


“Tt wonder, I 


as she mounted stairs. ‘“‘T must 


master of Brampton 


at the billiard 


satishied that she 
than she- 


you” are 


nothing more 


already told?” 
“You mustn’t ask me to express an 
opinion yet on anybody or anything.” 
“And the servants, Mr. Bell?” 
“T have closely questioned and cross- 


examined them all. Their individual 


accounts of what they did on the eve- 
ning do not give rise to a hairbreadth 
of suspicion.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear you say so, because 
they are old and trusted employees.” 
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“We may dismiss all thoughts of 
them as practically negligible. Now 
about the combination word or words.” 

“Only my wife, Mir. Norton, and my- 
self know them.” 

“| have not yet seen Mr. Norton.” 

“Tle is absent on business. I had a 
letter from him by this morning’s post 
saying he would be back in the morning, 
Of course | regard him as absolutely 
above suspicion.” 

“Has he been with you long?” 

“Five years,” 

“Ts he young or old?” 

“Comparatively young; about eight 
and twenty, I suppose.” 

“A married man?” 

“No; single. but engaged.” 

“Do you know his fiancée?” 

“Quite well. In fact she happens to 
be a distant connection of mine.” 

“What is attitude 
toward Mr. Norton?” 


your general 
“On account of his francée’s relation- 
ship. and of the excellent service he has 
always rendered me, we are more like 
brothers. | would trust Norton with 
anything.” 
wit ih: May | 


salary is?” 


inquire what his 


“7 


Certainly. Six 


’ 


hundred pounds a 


handsome salary for a young 


“T agree, but he earns it.” 
“He ha 
troubles 7” 

“Never. In fact ] he hasn't 
any. Only last invested a 
couple of thousand pounds at my sug- 
gestion, and sold out, last month—also 


at my suggestion—after nearly trebling 


never spoken to you of 
money 
know 


year he 


his money.” 

“H’m.” Another note went down on 
3ell’s mental memorandum block. le 
took a proffered cigar and lit it thought- 
fully. ‘‘I should like to see the vault 
by the way of approach which your 
wife must have made on the night of 
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the robbery. And, oh, Mr. Quenaby, 
you may take it from me that so far 
she knows nothing whatever either 
about the theft or the contents of that 
document.” 

“Thank Heaven! Come this way.” 

They reached the great paneled hall, 
lit by night by a cluster of lamps in the 
beamed ceiling. 

“This is the last spot Mrs. Quenaby 
remembers standing on,” the millionaire 
said, pausing before the dining room 
door. “She must then have passed 
through this room to the library, and 
thence by flight of stone steps down to 
the vault.” 

As he unlocked the sumptuously 
furnished rooms Bell followed him, his 
restless glance everywhere. 

“T see your house has recently been 
done up,” he remarked. 

“The annual spring cleaning—new 
paint work, fresh ceilings and so forth. 
Now, Mr. Bell, this is the door leading 
to the vault. It is always kept locked, 
and the whereabouts of the key is 
known only to Frank Norton, my wife, 
and myself.” 

A big magnifying glass came to view 
in the detectives hand and, bending 
down, he made a swift examination of 
the carpet and the door. 

“T take it no one has been allowed in 
here since the occurrence?” he = sug 
gested, without looking up. 

“No one. I locked up this part of 
the house immediately after finding my 
wife.” 

“Good.” 

He recalled Mrs. Quenaby’s story 
that she had remained 
through the evening of the eleventh. 

The glass made a dancing circle of 
light over the glistening panels and 
framework, but all hope that telltale 
thumb print or finger mark might be 
there was doomed to disappointment. 


indoors — all 


“Quenaby, I suppose, can prove an 


alibi. Frank Norton may be able to 


prove an alibi. The wife we know was 
here. Suspicion so far—all on Mrs, 
Quenaby. Ah!” 

The exclamation was drawn from 
him by the sight of the gleaming green 
and gold-lined door opening to the 
vault. 

“You can see it was no ordinary 
burglar’s job. A cracksman would 
have tried blowpipe and oxygen flame, 
and have taken the bank notes, too,” 
Quenaby remarked. “Well, Mr. Bell, 
any clew?” 

Bell’s keen eyes were traveling over 
every inch of the highly pelished sur- 
face. 

“Absolutely none worth betting on. 
The safe was opened, your wife placed 
inside, and not a finger mark has been 
left behind.” He slipped the glass in 
his pocket and shot a searching look at 
his host. “What are the key words, 
Mr. Quenaby ?” 

“Trretrievable embarrassment.” 

“Not uneducated person 
could spell correctly, even if he knew 
them.” He played with the dise and 
he watched the dancing tumblers fall 
in one by one. As the last letter 
setiled in its place, he swung the heavy 
lever and the words snapped back. But 
it took all his strength to open wide 
the great steel door. He followed the 
millionaire into the steel chamber, and 
the floor rang solidly beneath their feet. 
“Now, Mr. Quenaby, where was this 


words an 


precious document kept?” he asked. 


“Right at the bottom of that jap- 
anned tin box,” was the reply. 

Bell flashed on his electric pocket 
lamp and subjected the box and its con-; 
tents to a minute examination 

“The thief has been clever, very 
clever indeed. Not one in a thousand 
would this job without 
leaving some faint trace of a hand mark 
behind.” 

He got up and sounded all the walls 
and the root. Like the floor they were 
Iie examined every inch of the 


have closed 


intact. 
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floor minutely. Finally, with a scarcely 
audible laugh, he straightened up and 
led the way out of the vault. 

“Thank you. I needn't trouble you 
to remain in this vitiated atmosphere 
any longer. You can _ congratulate 
yourself that your wife escaped alive.” 

When he got outside he paused and, 
leaving Quenaby to shut the massive 
door, he looked quickly about him. In 
a dark corner, something caught his 
eye—a crumpled square of dirty rag. 
His hand closed over it, and it found 
its way covertly to his waistcoat pocket. 

By this time his host had the vault 
closed again. The man was fuming 
with anger. 

“A dastardly outrage!” he said hotly. 
“Most dastardly! If only | could get 
my hands on the scoundrel, I’d make 
him pay pretty dearly.” 

Bell smiled. ‘You 
find him.” 

“You think you will?” The million- 
aire’s voice was tense with eagerness. 

“J am certain of it. A matter of 
time, Mr. Quenaby, merely a matter of 
time—and care.” 

“Then you have a clew ?” 

“T have discovered several things 
faintly resembling clews. But please 
don’t ask me any more; I prefer to 
work the problem out in my own way.” 

They had come back into the dining 
room, and Bell’s eyes were searching 
for something. He moved carelessly 
toward the sideboard, and his knee 
jerked open the carved oak door which 
stood ajar. One glance was enough. 

“If 1 should be late for dinner to- 
night, please don’t wait,” he said. “You 
have given me a key to the hall door, 
and I shall find my bedroom easily 
enough. And, Mr. Quenaby, I shall 
want to see your secretary in the morn- 
ing.” 

With that he picked up his hat, 
slipped on a light dust coat, and went 
out. 


shall—when we 


CHAPTER III. 


UNDER SUSPICION. 


LONG, low, high-powered car, at 

the driving wheel of which Gar- 

nett Bell himself sat, stood by the curb 

where the road dips from Great Tower 
Street to St. Dunstan’s Hill. 

Peters, Bell’s confidential man, ap- 
peared through the arc-lit night haze 
of the London street. 

“It’s quite right, sir. Mr. Quenaby 
was at his office till late that night. I’ve 
seen the caretaker and one of the 
cleaners, who saw him leave in a taxi 
a little after eleven o’clock.” 

3ell opened the throttle of the car 
and drove rapidly westward. 

“Then we can dismiss Mr. Quenaby 
from the case altogether,” he said re- 
flectively. “Only two probables remain 
—the wife and Frank Norton. If both 
these fail, we must look further afield. 
Peters, are you tired?” 

“NO; sir.” 

“T’m glad. I shall want 
remain up all night, perhaps for many 


you to 


nights.” 
“Yes, sir. 
“Don't downeast about it. 
You can sleep as much as you like dur- 
ing the day.” 
“What do you want me to do, sir?” 
“Keep an ever-open eye on the ex- 
terior of Brampton Hall. See that no 
one enters it by stealth. The ordinary 
occupants you can leave to me. Now 
which is the best way to Brampton?” 
“Hendon, Watford, Tring, Leighton 
Buzzard, lenny and Bracknell.” 


” 


look so 


“Right!” 

The swung into the [Edgware 
Road and, for the rest of that long 
journey, Bell only twice broke the 
silence. 

“An amazing case, Peters; one of the 
most amazing cases I have ever struck,” 
he said. “I want to think the wife in- 
nocent because she’s beautiful and, I 
believe, at heart a good woman. I want 


car 












: 


to think the secretary innocent because, 
by all accounts, he’s a decent young 
fellow, standing on the threshold of a 
fine and happy career. Yet what can | 
do? <A thousand to ten, one of ’em 
goes down before I’m through.” 

Peters took the wheel to give his 
master a rest. 

“You can drop me at Lringley and 
put the car up at the King Charles. 
Then follow the main road till you come 
to the great stone gates,” Bell remarked 
a little later. “Halfway down the 
drive, turn off to the left and keep 
constant watch on the house till I 
relieve you. For the next few days and 
nights I want to make sure no one 
from outside helds any secret interview 
with either Mr. or Mrs. Quenaby.” 

Bell did not retire much before one. 
In the silence of his own room he took 
test tubes and a bunsen lamp from his 
bag, and made a careful chemical exam- 
ination of the square of rag picked up 
just outside the vault. 

“The only evidence of the 
carelessness,’ he designated it. 

The analysis absolutely 
nothing from the chemist’s point of 
view. 

“All of which helps to form the first 
link in the chain,” he said with a grim 
smile. ‘The rag was not used either 
to gag Mrs. Quenaby or to drug her 
into insensibility.”’ 


thief’s 


revealed 


With this satisfying reflection he 
surrendered himself to a few hours’ 
sleep. 


A little before ten found him enjoy- 
ing the clean morning air and fine views 
of dignified English parkland. He 
found Peters, looking a little sleepy- 
eved, near the west lodge. 

“Any luck?’ he inquired laconically. 

“Nothing.” 

“Very well. Go and get some sleep.” 

As the clock in the turret over the 
stables struck the hour a fresh-faced, 
alert-looking young mam, clean-cut of 
limb, caught his eye. 
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“The secretary, for a cert. Morning, 
Mr. Norton.” 

Frank Norton, though taken by sur- 
prise, showed no embarrassment. 

“Good morning. Going to be a nice 
day, | believe.” 

“Beau—tiful ! Jeau—tiful! = Mr. 
Norton, can you spare me a minute?” 

The young man glanced at his watch. 
“I’m afraid not. You see——” 

“Mr. Quenaby won’t want you at 
ten o’clock this morning. I have his 
consent to take up a little of your time 
—that is, with your permission.” 

“Of course, I shall be only too happy 
if Mr. Quenaby understands. What 
can | do——” 

“Mr. Norton, I am a private detec- 
tive. My name is Garnett Bell. Please 
realize that, if you don’t wish it, you 
are under no compulsion to answer any 
of my questions. In fact, you can at 
once forbid my interrogating you.” 

The secretary fell in at the detective’s 
side. “I’ve no wish to do that, Mr. 
Bell. | suppose you want to talk about 
the strange affair that has happened up 
at. the hall?” 

“That is so.” 

“I’m sorry, I can give you no infor- 





mation.” 

“You don’t resent my making a few 
inquiries ?” 

“Not at all. I shall be as glad as Mr. 
Quenaby when the mystery is cleared 
up. One can’t but help feeling that a 
cloud of suspicion hangs over the place. 
You see, unfortunately for me, I hap- 
pen to be one of the only three persons 
who are aware of the lock combination, 
and of where the key leading to the 
vault was kept.” 

Bell swung round full face on. 

“Mr. Norton, have you ever—ac- 
cidentally or otherwise—given anybody 
an opportunity of learning from you the 
key words to the lock?” 

Norton felt gimlet eyes boring into 
his very soul. 

“T have not,” he said, but Bell noticed 
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an uncontrollable twitching of 
delicate nerve in his upper lip. 

“Thank you. You have never men- 
tioned the words to Mrs. (Quenaby ?” 

“Never. I am aware now that she 
knows; I was unaware of this till after 
the robbery.” 

Geli was at his side again, but watch 
ing the handsome face with hawklike 
intentness. 

“You will realize, Mr. Norton, that 
any inquiries | may make are solely for 
the purpose of arriving at the truth, and 
to save trouble falling on innocent peo 
ple?” 

“Of course.” A sudden whiteness 
crept into the secretary’s cheeks and 
he swung round. “(Good heavens, man, 
you're not suggesting they suspect me?” 

3ell looked very serious. “I will be 
perfectly frank, Mr. Norton. Mr. 
Quenaby has called me in to solve this 
| have made certain 


the 


case at any cost. 
deductions, involving the honor of three 
persons. One I have already elimin- 
ated. Two remain. When [ can 
honestly put those two out of my mind, 
my investigations will extend to wider 
and fresh grounds. At the moment, 
Mr. Norton, I have to think about you. 
Do you mind giving an account of all 
you did on the night of the eleventh?” 

Norton brightened, as though a near 
danger had passed him by. 

“Not at all,” he said. “I left the 
Hall at six, went to my lodgings at 
Brampton Rectory, had dinner with 
Mr. and Mrs. Everard, changed into 
dress clothes, hired a car from Saller’s 
garage, drove to my fiancée’s house at 
Erpingley and took her and her mother 
to the Royal Theater in Leicester. We 
returned home soon after one. [ sat 
and smoked with the Reverend Mr. 
Everard till nearly two, and then went 
to bed.” 

Bell knew the ease with which every 
statement could be 
affirmed. 

“A perfect alibi, Mr. Norton 


disproved or 


For 
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the time being, please forget that I have 
spoken to you on the subject. 1 hope 
I shan’t have to mention it again. Have 
a cigarette?” 

They turned back, smoking and chat- 
ting as they approached the house, 
apparently the best of friends. Norton 
left the detective thoughtfully pacing 
the terrace. 

“Last night the weather vane pointed 
to the secretary; this morning it has 
swung round again to Mrs. Quenaby. 
If Peters makes no haul, I can do 
nothing till Natalie hands in her report.” 

For this he wait almost a 
week, as Peters’ vigils had so far proved 
fruitless. It did not surprise him that 
no attempt at blackmail had as yet been 
made by the person holding the com 
promising document. His own presence 
at the Hall might have become known 
to the thief, who would feel all along 
that time was on his side 

On the Monday evening, after a 
fairly care-free week, Peters informed 
him that Miss Gray wanted to see him 
the following morning. His assistant’s 
summons took Bell to a prettily creep- 
ered cottage on the outskirts of the 
village. 

Natalie, looking as charming as ever, 
joined him at the gate and together 
they walked down the road. 

“T told Peters to tell you not to come, 
dear, unless you thought it quite safe,” 
she said. 

“It is perfectly safe. We can meet 
as openly and as freqtiently as we wish 
the Later on, perhaps, 
there may be more secrecy 
on my part. have you 
learned?” 

“A good deal.” 

“On l" 

“Mrs. Quenaby leads a double life.” 

“You don’t surprise me. I fear she 
holds the key to the entire situation.” 

“You have made discoveries, too?” 
“Quite a lot. Tell me yours.” 

“She gambles, plays cards for high 


had to 


for present. 
need for 


Well, what 
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stakes, bets on horses, owes bills right 
and left.” 

“What sort of bills?” 

“Costumers, big bills for 
gowns and finery.” 

“H’m! She means to make the most 
of her husband’s money, however much 
she cares for him. Natalie, I don’t like 
the look of things at all. On top of 
what you tell me, and what I have 
already found out, I’m afraid the good 
lady is going under. I told you Mr. 
Quenaby feared most of all the machi- 
nations of a blackmailer. So far we’ve 
no conclusive evidence that any outside 
person has had a hand in the case. Mr. 
Norton has almost cleared himself in 
my eyes—not absolutely, but nearly. 
Quenaby himself I have ruled out for 
good and all. The facts against Mrs. 
Quenaby look blacker every hour.” 

“I’m sorry for the husband. He'll 
be terribly upset.” 

Bell rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 
“But what puzzles me,” he said, “is 
why, if the wife robbed her husband, 
she took the document and so far hasn’t 
even troubled to look at it. From what 
you say, she is in need of money, un- 
known to her husband. Three hundred 
pounds in gold is a handy sum for a 
hard-pressed woman. We have her 
motive there. But why hasn’t she read 
the paper ?” 

“You don’t think she knows its con- 
tents 7” 

“I’m sure she doesn’t. For one 
thing, I believe she would be heart- 
broken, and if it 1s as dreadful as the 
man himself has admitted to me, she 
would leave him altogether and never 
look on his face again; or she would 
try to make use of newly acquired 
knowledge by compromising with her 
husband on the condition that he help 
her out of her financiai difficulties. I 
must see Quenaby at once.” 

He left Natalie and returned to 
Brampton, feeling that matters were 
rapidly approaching a climax. 


Paris 


Charles Quenaby was restlessly pac- 
ing the shrub-lined walks of the Italian 
garden when Bell appeared. 

“Afternoon, Mr. Bell. I hope you’ve 
something to report,” he said a little 
wearily. 

“Nothing 
Quenaby, 


detinite as yet, Mr. 
but events are shaping 
rapidly. I hope to put an end to your 
anxiety soon. For the present, I want 
to ask a few questions about your wife.” 

“My wife! You’re not suspecting 
her, surely?” 

*! should like to see her cleared. Mr. 
(uenaby, are you aware that your wife 
is a very extravagant woman?” 

“In what way ?” 

“Well, the night I came you told me 
you allowed her six thousand pounds 
a year?” 

“So I do.” 

“Do you know that that sum is insuf- 
ficient for her needs?” 

The millionaire stopped and looked 
the detective straight in the face. 

“IT do. She herself told me so, only 
four days ago. She came to me with 
her little confession, and a big bundle 
of unpaid bills. | paid them all—on 
that never exceed 
her allowance again.” 

Bell evinced nothing of the surprise 
which he felt at these words. 

“Pray forget I ever mentioned the 
subject,” he said quite easily. “You 
have kindly removed a little difficulty 
I saw in my path. By the by, is Mr. 
Norton about ?” 

“Up at the house, in the room next 
my study. Make what use of him you 
like, only clear up this mystery.” 

A smile flitted across Bell’s inserut- 
able face. “I promised you I would 
find the thief and recover your papers. 
That promise shall be kept. I want to 
make quite sure that, in the keeping of 
it, no innocent person suffers.” 

He strolled off, his thoughts running 
into fresh channels. 

“Once again the case against the wife 


condition she shall 
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breaks down. There are several things 
to be said in her favor. What are they? 
Instead of taking money secretly to pay 
her debts she went to her husband and 
confided her trouble. Very probable, 
then, that she didn’t steal the three 
hundred pounds. And certainly she 
didn’t take the document, or womanly 
curiosity would have led her long ago 
to examine it. When I first saw her, 
she looked more troubled than in her 
photograph; that may have been due 
to her financial difficulties. We will 
allow that it was.” He was rapidly 
approaching the house now. “Point 
Number Four: No ordinary woman 
would be strong enough to open the 
door of that vault. It is a man’s work 

a strong man’s work—perhaps such 
a man as Mr. Norton. Then there is 
the rag clew, the square of dirty rag— 
dirty before it was used to wipe all 
finger prints and hand marks from the 
leading doors, the vault door, and the 
japanned tin box. A woman, unless 
she were a professional crook, would 
hardly be likely to think of such an 
expedient; and if she did, the chances 
are she would have torn a piece of clean 
material from a disused garment, or 
have taken a clean piece out of the 
household — ragbag. Certainly — she 
wouldn’t have taken the precaution to 
rub the marks off with spirit taken from 
the dining room sideboard. ‘There is 
still one more thing in Mrs. Quenaby’s 
favor: the mud dust found in the pile 
of the carpet near the library door. | 
can find no evidence that she went out 
of doors on the night of the eleventh. 
All of which brings me to what I have 
against the secretary.” 

He glanced up and caught sight of 
Norton’s bent head as the man worked 
busily at his desk in the millionaire’s 
outer office. sell watched him 
rowly 

“There are three points to be adduced 
in your favor, Mr. Norton,” he mut 
tered reflectively. “The first, that you 


nar 


possess sufficient means to make a 
matter of three hundred pounds no very 
great temptation; the second that you 
would hardly be likely to throw up a 
safe six hundred a year for the specu- 
lative gain which a dangerous course 
of blackmail might bring you; and your 
alibi, which so far I have been unable 
to investigate. Against these | have 
to set the damning tact of that nervous 
twitching of your upper lip when I[ 
asked you if you had ever told any one 
the secret of the combination lock.” 

It must be confessed that this was 
indeed a slender enough clew. But 
others, stronger and more promising, 
had broken down and Bell could afford 
now to regard nothing as negligible. 

His manner more than usually grave, 
he turned into the house to confront the 
secretary with an examination on which 
the whole success or failure of the baf- 
fling case depended. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE CIRCLE CONTRACTS 


N ORTON’S handsome tace clouded 
at sight of him. “No nearer, | 
see,” he remarked, struck by Bell’s 
seriousness. “J suppose you'll soon be 
giving the affair up as a bad job.” 

Bell sat down in the cushioned win- 
dow seat and crooked one long leg over 
the other. 

“On the contrary, Mr. Norton, I’m 
growing keener and more interested 
every hour. Unlike most mysteries this 
one depends for its solution on the 
tiniest - happenings So far as my 
present investigations go to show, | 
haven't accomplished criminals to deal 
with. My inquiries are among ordi 
nary people who refuse to give me their 
fullest confidence.” 

The color mounted in Norton’s face, 
right up to the roots of his crisp brown 
hair. 

“What do you mean?” 
slowly. “Are you suggesting— 


he answered 
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“I don’t suggest; I merely state a 
fact.” 

“Which does not apply to me, since | 
am entirely innocent of any part in the 
whole wretched business.” The secre- 
tary’s cultured voice became sarcasti- 
cally indignant. 

“Which applies to you, Mr. Norton, 
more than anybody else.” 

Norton pushed back his chair and 
rose slowly. 

“Mr. Bell ” he began, with some 
show of warmth, but the other coolly 
motioned him to be reseated. 

“Pray don’t distress yourself. I 
merely want you to be calm and abso- 
lutely without reserve. In that way 
you will be serving your own interests 
better perhaps than I can serve them 
for you.” 

“Please be plain. 
bling.” 

‘IEven as I deprecate half truths, Mr, 
Norton, when, in our previous conversa- 
tion, | gave you an opportunity to be 
quite frank with me, you chose to tell 
me only part of the truth, thereby 
tremendously hampering and compli- 
cating my investigations. Why were 
you not open with me? Why didn’t 
you tell me that, through your instru- 
mentality, some one else, other than 
your employer and Mrs. Quenaby, 
knew the key words to the combination 
lock ?” 

Norton went white to the lips. ‘Has 
she told you?” he asked breathlessly. 

“No, she hasn't told me,” said Bell 
with a triumphant smile. “I found out 
myself.” 

It was a shot in the dark, but it went 
home. ‘The secretary sank limply into 
the chair and hid his face in his hands. 

“Mr. Bell, this means disgrace and 
ruin for me,” he muttered miserably. 
“T never dreamed things would turn out 
like this. That thoughtless slip loses 
me my honor, my position, and my right 
place in the world. Yet I am innocent 
of wrongdoing.” 


I dislike quib- 
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Bell was struck by his sincerity. But 
for all that, he could not forget that his 
apparently chance remark had wrung 
an incriminating confession from the 
young man. 

His strong hand reached out and 
came to rest on Norton’s shoulder. 

“Don’t take it too hardly,” he said 
not unkindly. “I’m not suggesting for 
a moment that you were a participant 
in the affair. I merely say that your 
telling her made the theft possible. Be 
honest with me, and I promise to do 
all I can for you. How and why did 
you come to let her share such a con- 
fidential secret?” 

Norton groaned. “I must have been 
mad. She taunted me with thinking 
more of my work than of her, of not 
telling her things which she thought, as 
my affianced wife, she had a right to 
know.” 

Bell smiled. At 
identity was out. 

“In her jealousy she goaded me to 
desperation,” Norton went on. ‘“‘I 
think more of you, Ilo, than of all else 
in the world,’ | told ‘There’s 
nothing I would keep from you, no 
secret I wouldn’t share with you. I'll 
prove it once and for all. Jil tell you 
the greatest secret | hold in connection 
with my work—the key words to the 
vault up at the Hall.’ 


last the woman’s 


her. 


‘Well, what are 
they?’ she asked, with all a woman's 
curiosity. A second later I had told her 
and, from that moment until you first 
questioned me, believe me, Mr. Bell, 1 
thought no more of the matter; nor, 
] am sure, has she.” 

“But some one 
returned promptly. “I am_ satisfied— 
perfectly satisfied—that apart from 
your fiancés’s overwhelming curiosity 
and unjustified jealousy of the confiden- 
tial position you hold as a millionaire’s 
right-hand man, she is as directly guilt- 
less of any part in this affair as you are, 
All the same [I can’t hide from myself, 
or from you, the fact that I believe 


else has,” Bell 
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your unguarded utterance—I ought to 
say breach of confidence—has been 
made use of by some one.” 

“J am sorry; it was done in a mo- 
ment of thoughtlessness.” 

“JT am sure it was.” 

“IT never wanted any one to know.” 

“T suspected something of the sort 
when I first questioned you. At that 
stage, however, the matter wasn’t vitally 
important. Now it is.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I am positive the person 
who got that information through you 
and Miss Florence Weston conjointly 
had, to say the least of it, a hand in the 
robbing of the vault.” 

Norton began to pace the room. 
“Impossible! Impossible!” he ex- 
claimed excitedly. “I have questioned 
Flo on the subject. She swears by all 
she holds sacred that she hasn’t 
breathed a word about it to anybody. 
[ would trust her word against the 
world.” 

“Then some one must have overheard 
what passed between you.” 

“Ah! I wonder if they did,” he 
exclaimed, catching at a last straw. 

“What were the circumstances under 
which the conversation took place?” 
Bell asked. ‘I want you to be very 
clear before you answer.” 

“LT am—absolutely. It 
evening of the seventh. 
ing—I*lorence and I—at a_ favorite 
small restaurant, in Soho—the Hotel 
Bayard. The family, that is, Mr. and 
Mrs. Quenaby, were staying at the town 
house in Prince’s Gate. [lorence, too, 
was in London with her mother. On 
the next day we were leaving London 
for the Hall.” 

“Can you repicture the scene in the 
restaurant ?” 

“Perfectly. 
incident, because of the quarrel, I sup- 
pose. The orchestra played the Bar- 
carolle from ‘Tales of Hoffman,’ 


was on the 
We were din- 


I remember every little 
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Chopin’s Nocturne and several of our 
favorites by request.” 

“Good! Now do you remember if 
any one sat near you?” 

“Not at our table. But there was a 
young man, a dark, sallow-faced young 
man, clean shaven, and with a mop of 
very black hair. He sat at the next 
table to ours.” 

“What makes you recollect him so 
particularly ?” 

“Because, during the three months 
I was in town, I had often seen him 
there. Florence and | dined at the 
Bayard generally twice a week, some- 
times oftener. He was nearly always 
there.” 

“Do you know this man?” 

“T have never spoken to him, except 
perhaps to say good evening. I thought 
he was a musician or something like 
that, who frequented the place because 
of the excellent orchestra.” 

“Did he ever speak to you?” 

“Well, no—not exactly. But more 
than once he went out of his way to 
make friendly overtures.” 

“To you, or to your fiancée?” 

“Oh, to me.” 

Bell brightened. “At last, Mr. 
Norton, at last I have a ray of real light 
to guide me. The sallow-faced man 
undoubtedly had some motive in trying 
to get to know you. That motive was 
rendered unnecessary by his overhear- 
ing from your own lips the key words 
to the combination lock.” 

“This is dreadful.” 

“Never mind. | 
unpremeditated part in the affair if only 
you will help.” 

“What can I do?” 

“Get a week’s holiday from your 
employer and go to London. Stay, I'll 
get it for you. Make a practice every 
night of dining at the Bayard, and if 
your sallow-faced friend is a habitueé 
we shall see him there.” 

“He is. I’ve noticed him so often of 


late. 


can cover your 
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“Then it’s quite on the cards that we 
may stumble across him again. I know 
the Bayard well; he has found it a good 
place where he can dine well, listen to 
the best music and smoke the choicest 
cigars, all for most moderate outlay.” 

“Tl do anything to help you, Mr. 
Bell.” 

“Thanks. I don’t think we shall be 
long now. This theory of a third and 
outside party fits in with several things 
which long have puzzled me. When 
your chief gives you leave of absence, 
go straight to London. Whenever you 
are in the Bayard, depend upon it, I 
shan’t be very far off.” 

“And if I see this man?” 

“Merely nod, but avoid speaking to 
him. See that he leaves before you. 
jut as he rises to go, crook the second 
finger of your left hand over the first, 
and, keeping it crooked, your 
wineglass to your lips. The rest you 


raise 
can leave to me.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


TWO AT THE GAME 


‘BE IL. was in no to leave for 
3 


\ hurry 
London. He had pleniy of timé 


between now and the five 


o'clock 
“special.” He the 
original ground again, this time with a 
new theory in his mind, a that 
involved the supposition of an outside 
person in the case, and that person a 
man of infinite resource and cunning. 

He passed through the dining room 
and réentered the library. 

The little clot of dried mud, almost 
hidden in the thick pile of the carpet, 
had 
injunctions to Mr. Quenaby to keep the 


wanted to go over 


theory 


been brushed away, despite his 
outer door locked and to forbid any- 
thing being touched. 

It was obvious now that some one in 
the house was anxious to hamper his 
further investigations, and that some 
one—Mrs. Quenaby! 

He was thinking of this as he made 


a second and even more minute inspec- 
tion of the door opening to the flight 
of stone steps leading to the vault 
below. What had at first necessarily 
been a perfunctory examination of 
generalities now called for the most 
scrupulous attention to tiniest details; 
he felt that everything depended upon 
a logical and sequential linking together 
of thus far scattered and unrelated 
clews. 

Over every square inch of the newly- 
painted, highly polished green surface 
the powerful magnifying glass traveled 
in ever-narrowing whirls, to come to 
rest at last on a long, deep scratch, 
freshly made, running from the lower 
right hand corner of the door to the 
very edge of the framework. 

This set Bell thinking deeply. Only 
a few days before, the master of the 
place had confirmed his remark about 
the having been newly and 
recently decorated, as he was able to 
judge for himself, most carefully and 
lavishly. 

“Tt is hardly likely one of the painters 
would have made and left a scratch like 
that,” he decided. “J if other 
doors received rough 
treatment.” Search, failed 
to reveal any mutilations. “We 
have to remember that on the night of 
the eleventh the first inner- 
locked door encountered by the thief,” 
he went on cogitating. ‘‘Let us see 
what happens. Assuming him to be 
the man from Bayard’s, he knows the 


rooms 


wondei 
have similar 
however, 
like 


es 
this 


was 


combination key words, but it is hardly 
likely he is aware of where the key 
to this door is kept. Only one person 
in the house at the time knew—Mrs. 
Quenaby—and she was downstairs. He 
could have got the key from her only 
by force or of her free will. At present 
we can’t say which, but as she says she 
remembers nothing, we will imagine by 
her consent. Now what occurs? He 
fits the key into the lock—so. There is 
a little struggle. The woman is trying 
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to prevent him. She grabs his right 
arm, the arm holding the key, tries to 
pull it away, and with such force that 
the fresh paintwork becomes deeply 
lacerated. The man is not to be denied, 
however ; he means to open that vault. 
There is a struggle, in which the woman 
either faints or is rendered unconscious. 
He rushes down the stairs, opens the 
vault, finds the money, accidentally dis- 
covers Quenaby’s confession, realizes its 
monetary worth, disdains the bank 
notes for fear of their leading to his 
discovery, locks the senseless woman in 
the vault to prevent her raising a 
dangerous alarm, and makes off. That 
is my present elucidation of thé mys- 
tery, and when it comes to be finally 
and completely solved I doubt if I shall 
be very far wrong.” 

The swish of a_ silken underskirt 
came faintly from the outer passage, 
and Bell’s head came round just in time 
to see Mrs. Quenaby on the point of 
moving away. 

“So she has been spying on me. 
is something I will not stand.” 

He straightened up and crossed to 
the door. 

“Mrs. Quenaby!” There was some- 
thing compelling, challenging in his 
voice. 

The woman followed him into the 
room, meeting his steely gaze with a 
most unfriendly look. 

“Well, Mr. Bell, is my husband still 
encouraging you to waste more of your 
valuable time?” she asked, trying hard 
to conceal the disquiet in her voice. “TJ 
think Charles is making himself posi- 
tively ridiculous over a paltry matter of 
three hundred pounds. Why, he will 
spend quite as much in fees and perhaps 
never see a penny back.” 

“He may spend a great deal more,” 
the detective answered sweetly. 

“T wish he’d drop it.” 

“He will—when the mystery is finally 
solved.” 

“That 


That 


will never be,” she said with 


an air of finality meant to dishearten 
Bell. 

“My dear Mrs. Quenaby,” said bell 
propping his chin in his upturned palm, 
regarding her through half-closed lids, 
“this regrettable happening would 
cease to puzzle all of us, would save a 
great deal of time, bother, worry and 
expense if only you would be a little 
more candid with me.” 

sa | r 

“You, Mrs. Quenaby.” 

“Mr. Bell, I refuse to allow you to 
make such base insinuations. It is 
monstrous, inconceivable. J will see 
Charles and have you sent about your 
business.” 

“For your own sake, please do no 
such foolish thing. If only you knew it, 
I am your best friend.” 

Her eyes darkened with wrath. 
“Then | prefer to be without your 
friendship.” 

She walked disdainfully toward the 
door, and the proud lift of her head 
indicated that, so far as she was con- 
cerned, the interview was ended. 

“Just a moment.” Bell heaved his 
big frame from the couch and inter- 
posed it in the angry woman’s path. “I 
want you to reflect, to change your 
mind. You want this case settled. You 
can the most easily bring it to an end.” 

“| have no desire to do your work.” 
“Ts that a chal- 
Do you defy me 


Bell’s eyes flashed. 
lenge, Mrs. Quenaby. 
to do my worst ?” 

Her steady gaze began to falter. “I 
don’t want to talk any more about the 
subject. | told) you all I 
know.” 

“Not all, Mrs. Quenaby. You 
haven’t told me the name of the man 
whom you discovered, or who entered 
with you into this room on the night of 
the eleventh.” 

A quick pallor crept up beneath her 
tawny skin, and he caught the sudden 
contraction of her eyes. 


have 
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“It is untrue. There was no man 
with me.” 

Bell’s manner became pleading. 
“For your sake—to save you pain and 
sorrow afterwards—I respectfully sug- 
gest that there was. I believe you met 
him here—where we now stand—that 
you were aware of his intention to rob 
the vault, your husband being away ; 
that you remonstrated with him, even to 
the extent of trying to tear his hand 
holding the key—which he had induced 
you to produce—away from the lock of 
yonder door; that, finally, in desper- 
ation he turned on you and rendered 
you senseless and, having rifled the 
vault, put you inside and made his 
escape.” 

Not once did the woman’s splendid 
courage desert her. “I deny every word 
of your fantastic story,” she said. 

Sell sighed, a trifle unhappily, and 
shrugged his shoulders in despair. 

“You still keep to that?’ he sug- 
gested. 

“{ do—most emphatically.” 

He moved away from the door. 
“Then I regret you force me to unravel 
the tangled skein down to the last 
thread.” 

She bowed mockingly as she went 
out. “I hope you will be a little more 
successful than your present theories 
indicate.” 

Bell caught the five o’clock “special.” 
From seven to twelve that night he sat 
unobtrusively in the gay dining room 
of the Hotel Bayard. Frank Norton 
was there, but no one remotely resem- 
bling the sallow-faced, musical-looking 
genius put in an appearance. Bell was 
not to be shaken in his purpose. He 
argued that if the man who had over- 
heard Norton and his sweetheart’s con- 
versation were a habitué of the place, 
sooner or later he would be bound to 
patronize it again. 

It was not until the sixth night that 
his patience was rewarded. The wanted 
stranger had come at last. 

71: Ds 


Bell’s eyes lit the very moment he 
had a chance of closely studying the 
face. There was something curiously 
familiar yet horribly repellent about it 
—a young, handsome face marred by 
dissipation and senseless recklessness, 
with something of Mrs. Quenaby’s 
beauty about it. 

The suspect was obviously bent on 
doing himself well. He drank a mag- 
num of Bollenger 1904, and finished up 
with a yellow liqueur. 

Bell made no move to follow him as 
he rose at length, and vanished through 
the wide swing doors. Instead, he cor- 
nered Clement Dothieu, the proprietor, 
and in the privacy of that gentleman’s 
office showed his card. 

“Dothieu, I want the glasses from 
table Number Twenty-nine,” he said 
persuasively. 

Dothieu grinned. “Mon Dieu. 
have a catch, eh, Monsieur Bell ?” 

“T think so. You know the cus- 
tomer’s name?” 

“No. But his address. Oh, yes! He 
come here often, and the man at the 
door, he often hear him spik to the 
taxi driver his address. But his name, 
oh, no!’ 

“Never mind about the address. I 
have some one who will look after that 
right now. You swear you don’t know 
his name?” 

“On my mother’s grave, I am triu.” 

“Right. Then, go and collect his 
wine and liqueur glasses for me, and 
pick them up by the stems. Also, tell 
the gentleman at table fourteen to wait 
for me.” 

When the glasses were brought, Bell 
himself packed them, and leaving a 
sovereign to seal Dothieu’s lips, he 
passed out, signaling to Norton on the 
way. 

The pair struck into the Charing 
Cross Road. 

“Mr. Norton, your holiday is over,” 
Bell said, lighting a cigar. 

“You saw the man?” 


You 
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“Sure.” 

“Good. What is your next move?” 

“T can’t say, except that you can tell 
Mr. Quenaby privately that I shall be 
back at the Hall before the week is out. 
By the by, I suppose you can’t tell me 
Mrs. Quenaby’s name by her first hus- 
band ?” 

“T can’t.” 

“Never mind. I shall get it in due 
course. Don’t mention to any one that 
] asked you. Good night.” 

He saw Norton turn in the direction 
of his hotel. Then he hailed a taxi and 
drove to his rooms in Baker Street. 
Till the darkness paled, and the first 
flush of cold gray dawn shot up in the 
eastern sky, Garnett Bell sat before a 
huge book turning countless sheets of 
thumb prints. At last a cry of exulta- 
tion broke from him; he made several 
comparisons between two in the book 
and those on the wine and liqueur 
glasses, and finally turned up the index 
number, 

This is what he read: 

Alec Hill Parsons, aged twenty-three. No- 
torious forger and bank thief. Sentenced 
at Nottingham for forgery to cighteen 
months’ imprisonment, July, 19—, two years 
at Norwich Assizes, 19—, for embezzlement, 
et cetera. 

Then followed a record of several 
miner convictions and a full description 
of the man. 

Bell’s hand flew to the telephone, 
after a quick glance at the clock. He 
called Scotland Yard. In a few mo- 
ments a tired voice answered him. 

“T’m Garnett Bell. Put me through 
to Inspector Keane’s office. Hello, 
Keane, that you? X2374 North speak- 
” The rest of the conversation was 

on both sides in fluent 
“Say, Keane, do you know of 


Alee Hill Par- 


hal 


ing. 
conducted 
Irench. 
a chap called Parsons— 
sons ?” 

Keane whistled. “Know 
should think I do. I want him; 
want him. There’s a good ten vears, 


him! I 


we all 
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perhaps more, coming his way, when 
he can be found to receive it.” 

Bell’s grim face relaxed. “That’s 
something like. I know where he is; 
at least | shall be able to tell you when 
my assistant returns with her report. 
ll ring you up later.” 

“What do you want done?” 

“Nothing officially yet, except a 
couple of your best men put on to keep 
track of him. Don’t let him slip out of 
your hands.” 

“Why not let us arrest him straight 
off :” 

“Because I mean to have first run at 
him. He’s holding something which I 
want pretty badly. The law mightn’t 
give me possession of it, so I’ve got to 
hook it in on my own. When I'm 
through with him, I’ll arrange for you 
to sailin. That’s all.” 

He banged down the receiver, turned 
out the light, and throwing himself on 
a couch, slept the sleep of utter exhaus- 
tion. 

CHAPTER VI, 
THE WOMAN IN THE CASE. 
N ATALIE GRAY came into the con- 
sulting room to find the blinds still 
drawn, and the atmosphere heavy with 
overnight tobacco smoke. 

Garnett Bell still lay where he had 
flung himself down, fast asleep on the 
settee. The girl watched him tenderly. 
The strong lines of the handsome face 
were softened in repose, and though 
his breathing was as gentle as a child’s, 
a curious pallor lay like ivory under the 
usually healthy skin. 

“Poor boy, this case is proving a 
‘ on him. He has worked on it 
day and night for nearly a month now. 
I shall be glad when it’s all over.” ~ 

She bent down and kissed his fore- 
head ever so lightly, but at the touch 
Bell awoke. 

“There, I’ve spoiled your sleep; I’m 
so sorry.” 

Bell sat up and stretched himself. 
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“Not at all, dear. My, how I’ve 
slept! What’s the time?” 

“Close on ten.” 

“Then for goodness’ sake draw up 
the blinds and let in the daylight. My 
word, you look fagged out.” 

“V’m not.” A rippling laugh broke 
from Natalie. “Really I’ve had a most 
exciting time, following that man.” 

“He doesn’t suspect you’ve been 
keeping an eye on him?” 

“Oh dear, no. Only he didn’t go 
straight home after leaving the Bayard. 
He turned into a night club and was 
there till five o’clock. I had a fearful 
job to shadow him home after that, 
because it was getting light. However, 
I managed it. He lives at Cassandra 
House, Woodford Lane.” 

“A lodger there?” 

“No, he’s just taken the place on a 
lease and installed a lady who, I sup- 
pose, is his wife. Anyway, she wel- 
comed him on his belated return—not 
very kindly.” 

“Parsons is a wrong ’un, my dear, a 
dead wrong ’un, and we've got to lay 
him by the heels.” 

“You feel sure he had a hand in the 
Brampton Hall robbery ?” 

“Certain of it. Mrs. Quenaby gave 
herself away.” 

“By saying too much?” 

“By not saying enough. Had 
confided in me from the beginning | 
might have been able to clean up this 
business without any one being much 
the wiser. As it is, Mr. Quenaby has 
got to be faced with the unpleasant 
truth that all along his wife has been 
keeping something from him.” 

“You mean that this man committed 
the robbery with her connivance?” 

“Not exactly. She knows he com- 
mitted the robbery, but she wasn’t a 
willing party to it. Her silence is due 
to another cause altogether. What that 
cause is, I have yet to ascertain.” 

“Meantime, I suppose you will have 
this man Parsons arrested?” 


she 


“J daren’t. Scotland Yard wants 
him, but I’ve arranged with Keane, who 
henceforward will keep him under ob- 
servation, not to move just yet a while. 
I claim that as my reward for discover- 
ing him.” 

“But why not let them take him while 
they have the chance?” 

“Because the thing we most want 
to prevent might happen. The paper, 
Charles Quenaby’s statement which 
must never be revealed until after his 
and his wife’s death, would fall into 
the hands of the police, and its contents 
might become public property.” 

“Then what do you propose to do?” 

“Make sure of my ground before 
taking any decisive steps. You see, our 
case against Parsons is as yet merely 
circumstantial. Until I have positive, 
irrefutable proof that he is the guilty 
man, | am only making a wrong and 
dangerous move by taking any step 
against him.” 

“And how will you get that irrefut- 
able proof?” 

“From Mrs. Quenaby herself.” 

“T thought she had refused to tell 
you anything more.” 

“I’m not going to ask her to tell me 
anything;-if my theory is correct | 
shall be able to do all the telling.” 

Natalie laughed. “Ah, I forgot to 
say Peters told me that Mr. Quenaby 
is coming up to his London office to- 
day.” 

“Good. I must be off. You may not 
see me for a while. Don’t pout, dear, 
I shan’t be away long. I want you to 
stay here; and when you get either a 
wire or a telephone message from me, 
go and see Keane at the Yard and tell 
him to set his men straight on to Cas- 
Meantime, I promised 
Phone 


sandra House. 
to give him Parsons’ address. 
it through.” 

Vith that he slipped upstairs to the 
bathroom, dressed came down a 
new Mat. 

A few minutes after eleven he and 


and 
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the millionaire were closeted together 
in the latter’s private office. 

Quenaby looked abnormally grave. 
“’ve just received this,” he said in life- 
less, heavy tones, passing a letter into 
the detective’s hands. 

It bore no address and was to the 
following effect: 

To CHARLES Fox QuENABy, ESorE. 

Sir: I happen to hold a certain docu- 
ment the contents of which | imagine you 
would be most unwilling to have made 
known. I am quite agreeable to forget that 
this remarkable confession has ever been by 
me, and to give you a binding undertaking to 
that effect, on your paying me the sum of 
two thousand pounds, It is needless at the 
mement to say more. If you are willing to 
enter into bona fide negotiations with me, 
publish an intimation to that effect addressed 
to X. Y. Z., in the Personal Column of the 
fost next Tuesday. Yours faithfully, 

Wee se 

“You see the trouble has started,” 
the millionaire said, looking at Bell in 
a dazed, hopeless sort of way. 

The detective laughed. “The trouble 
will soon be ended. You can forget all 
about that letter, but you might as well 
put the announcement for which he 
asks in the Post. Now, Mr. Quenaby, 
| want to ask you a few questions deal- 
ing with quite a different matter. You 
remember telling me that your wife 
was a widow when you first met her?” 

“That is so.” 

“What was her name, then. 
her first husband’s name?” 

“Parsons.” 

“Ah! And can you tell me anything 
about their married life--where they 
were married, where they lived, and so 
on?” 

“They were married, I know, at Bury 
St. Edmunds. I believe they lived there 
for quite a number of years.” 

“And what sort of a man was this 
Parsons ?” 

“A ne’er-do-well, I imagine. A 
clever enough chap, but he went all 
wrong and finished by drinking himself 


I mean 
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to death. 
about him.” 

“They had no children, I suppose?” 

“None at all or, you can take it from 
me, | would never have married her. 
I don’t believe in spending money on 
other people’s children.” 

“Is that a strong view of yours?” 

“A very strong view.” 

“Which your wife was cognizant of?” 

“Oh, quite. She has often remon- 
strated with me about it; says it is most 
selfish and unjust of me to talk like 
that. Why, Mr. Bell,’ his manner 
becoming suddenly suspicious, “why 
are you putting all these questions to 
me? You aren't going to make 
out-——” 

“Anything, except that, if the need 
should arise, I want you to treat your 
wife with that leniency and forgiveness 
which you would hope should be 
extended to you if ever the secret in 
your own past should become known 
to her.” 

“1 don’t understand,” the millionaire 
replied. “You are never going to tell 
her !” 

“Certainly not. But in case you 
should find out that she, too, has a 
secret in her past, I should expect, as 
the reward for my endeavors, that you 
find it in your heart to forgive and 
forget.” 

“Anything, anything, rather than she 
should know. You have hopes, then, 
of getting the document safely back?” 

“IT never had any doubts. If you 
particularly want to aid me in the last 
and most difficult stage of the case 
manage for to-morrow to keep away 
from the Hall. I want to see your wife 
alone. For the present, good-by.” 

By four o’clock the following after- 
noon Bell was back again at the Hall. 
The wife greeted him 
rather superciliously. 

“I’m pleased to see you are looking 
more hopeful, Mr. Bell,” she said, 
leading the way into the drawing room, 


My wife never says much 


millionaire’s 





where the butler was just leaving after 
bringing in the tea. Bell sat down. 

“Tam, Mrs. Quenaby. In fact, my 
case is almost finished.” 

“Quite differently from what you 
expected, 1 suppose?” 

“On the contrary—absolutely in ac- 
cord with my theories as outlined to 
you.” 

The woman rose suddenly. 
Bell——”’ 

“Mrs. Quenaby, for once we shall be 
perfectly frank with each other. There 
is no longer either room for, or safety 
in, half-truths. | have discovered every- 
ing that happened in this house between 
the hours of eleven and twelve on that 
night when your husband found you 
in the vault.” 

She knew by the ring in his voice 
and his unfaltering steady gaze, that 
the game was up and she hid her 
shamed face behind her jeweled hands. 

“You shall give me the satisfaction 
of saying whether or not my deductions 
are correct,’ Bell continued. “Let us 
reconstruct all that occurred. When 
you came downstairs soon after retiring 
for the night, it was not because you had 
forgotten anything, but because you 
heard a suspicious sound in the hall 
below. Is that right?” 

“Quite right,” she admitted miser- 
ably. 

“You turned into the dining room, 
and found yourself face to face with— 


“Mr. 


your scoundrelly son.” 

“T am a disgraced woman!” she cried 
and began to weep bitterly. 

Bell’s manner changed. “Mrs. 
Quenaby, if you will allow me, I will 
straighten out your difficulties,” he said 
quietly. 

“You mean to be kind, Mr. 
How did you guess I had a son?” 

“Never mind. I know what 
husband does not, that you have a son 
by your first marriage—Alec Will Par- 
sons, one of the biggest young repro- 
bates in the underworld of crime. I 


Bell. 


your 


. 
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recognized him by a certain likeness to 
you.” 

“He has always been bad, thoroughly 
bad.” 

“So | should judge. As soon as he 
came out of prison he heard you had 
married, again—a very rich man. He 
looked you up and, as you had never 
told Mr. Quenaby of his existence——” 

“Charles would not have married me 
had he thought | had such a boy.” 

“Obviously ; so instead of making a 
contession “to your husband you tried 
to keep young Parsons quiet by paying 
over to him large sums of hush money, 
with the result that, despite your very 
handsome allowance, you speedily got 
into debt. At last you had no more 
ready money to pay him; this was the 
position of affairs when, knowing your 
husband was away from home, Par- 
sons made his way into the house on 
the night in question.” 

“T cannot deny it.” 

“He had previously asked you for 
funds. You told him you hadn't any. 
Then he inquired if any was kept in the 
house. 
informed him of your husband’s money 
kept in the locked vault. Doubtless he 
asked you to tell him the code word to 
the combination lock, and to your credit 


In a moment of weakness you 


you refused.” 

“T cannot claim any credit for that,” 
she replied penitently. “I knew I 
should be discovered. Mr. Norton 
alone shared with my husband and me 
the knowledge of the combination. It 
would not be difficult for him to prove 
his innocence; | should have stood con- 
victed, before Charles, as the guilty one. 
That was why I refused.” 

“But, Mrs. Quenaby, when Parsons 
appeared that night he was in posses- 
sion of the code words. How he dis- 
covered them you will never know. He 
told you of his determination to open 
the vault. You remonstrated with him. 
What happened subsequently is just as 
I outlined before.” 
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“Mr. Bell, I am very, very sorry. 
Don’t judge me too harshly. My 
punishment will be heavy enough. [| 
shall lose my husband’s love, forieit 
forever my place in his esteem, when 
he knows that such a shameless criminal 
as Alec Parsons is my son.” 

She turned a pleading glanc 
him and Bell’s fine face softened. 

“When Mr. Quenaby returns you will 
make a full confession to him, just as 
you have done now; that confession will 
satisfy him. He will fully and freely 
forgive you. I can promise you that.” 

He took up his hat and went out, with 
a repentant woman’s heartfelt blessings 
ringing in his ears. 


upon 


CHAPTER. Vit. 

“LET HIM WHO IS WITILOUT SIN— 

A‘ nine o'clock on the evening of the 
sixth of June Garnett Bell knocked 

at the front door of Cassandra House 
and handed in a addressed to 
ma ¥. Z. 

Two minutes later 
and the detective stood face to face. 

“You come from Mir. 
presume,” L’arsons said. 

“That’s so. I am here as 
diary between you. I believe you have 
a certain document which Mr. Ouenaby 


note 


young | arsons 


Quenaby, I 


interme- 


is anxious to regain; | 
tain bank notes which——” 
“You are prepared to 
exchange for the document.” 
“I suppose that’s 
matter stands. The 


” 


have—well. cer- 
tender in 


about how the 


only question 
is ; 

Parsons’ sallow face flushed with 
anger. “Excuse me. If there’s going 
to be any talk of beating me down, the 
deal is closed right now.” 

Bell grimaced. “But aren’t you ask- 
ing rather a lot?) My client appears to 
think i 

“Never mind what the old bird thinks. 
Two thousand is my price; not a penny 
less,” Parsons growled. 
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“T’m afraid we can’t agree to that. 
Besides, this would only be a beginning. 
Even though you return the document, 
what assurance have we that its story 
will rot be sold to sensation- 
mongering newspaper or magazine pub- 
lisher, or that you have not retained a 
copy of it?” 

“{ don’t take said Parsons 
firmly. ‘You've got to trust me, that’s 
all. You ar@ aware that publication of 
this document ruin to Mr, 
Quenaby, social ruin.” 

“Ll am totally unaware of its nature, 
My client merely informed me _ that 
things he would prefer 
were not made known. More than that, 
{ cannot say.” 

“T see.” Parsons lit a_ cigarette. 
“Then what is Mr. Quenaby prepared 
to pay to buy my complete silence in 
this matter?” 

Bell’s hand went to his coat. “I am 
here with bank note. representing one 
thousand six hundred pounds. Unless 
you are prepared to accept those in full 
and final settlement, 1 am afraid I must 
leave you to do your worst. Mr, 
Quenaby is determined not to be made 
the object of continual blackmail. It 
is for you to decide.” 

Parsons cursed under his breath. 
“De vou me a statement that 
no attempt will be made by Mr. Quen- 
aby to stop those notes?” 

“Certainly—a written agreement.” 

“Of course, I should want it in writ- 
ing.” 

“And you, for your part, give your 
word that neither part nor whole of the 
document has been copied, or seen by 
any one other than you?” 

“Assuredly. I have read it; no one 
As for making a copy—frankly, I 


some 


less,” 


mcans 


it contained 


give 


clse. 
haven't had time.” 

“Very well. Will you please produce 
the paper?” 

A packet crackled in the detective’s 
hands, the unmistakable rustle of 
notes. 
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Parsons crossed to an escritoire and, 


unlocking a drawer, brought out a long 
envelope, the wax seals of which were 
broken. He took out the paper and held 
it up. Bell read the first half sheet. 
His face turned very white but he said 
nothing. 

“Now is it cheap at sixteen hun- 
dred?’ Parsons’ evil voice was vibrant 
with triumph. 

“| should think so. There are the 
notes—thirty-two for fifty.” Bell 
counted them out, and laid them in the 
middle of the table. “Give me the 
paper.” 

Parsons eyed him cunningly. Was 
there a chance of snatching up the notes 
and retaining the confession, too? He 
did not think so, for Bell remained with 
the money close to his grasp. 

“All right. Take it, and the devil 
have Quenaby,” he cried, and with that 
the precious paper passed into safe 
hands. 

Parsons table and 
‘picked up the notes. moment 
tense silence reigned, broken at last by 
a scream of rage from the crook. 

“You scoundrel, you’ve tricked me!” 
he roared. “These notes are forgeries. 
Unless you give that paper back, [ll 
brain you!” 

He leaped toward the fireplace and 
bent down to seize the poker, but some 
thing black and sinister showed in the 
detective’s right hand. 

“Steady, Mr. Parsons, steady. This 
little popgun has a habit of going off 
when the trigger is pulled.” 

Parsons back. “TForgeries! 
They’re rank forgeries!” he screamed. 

“You ought to know, seeing they 
came out of your own safe. I made 
a quiet entry into this house in the early 
hours of this morning and came across 
them while looking for the document 
which, at that time, must have been in 
your room upstairs, or I should have 
had it. As I thought the notes might 
prove a useful bait, [ took them.” 


the 
For a 
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His back was to the door now and 
his left hand quietly withdrew the key 
from the lock. 

Parsons remained stock-still, cower- 
ing before the revolver, yet crouching 
like a lion at bay. 

“I'll make you pay,” he shrieked, and 
with that he launched himself at the 
detective. 

With the dexterity of. long practice, 
Bell slipped through the door, drew it 
to with a bang, turned the key in the 
lock and had the young scoundrel safely 
trapped. Once in the doorway, a 
whistle screeched between his lips, and 
the Scotland Yard detectives closed in 
on their man, 


Bell met Charles Fox Quenaby by 
special appointment in town the follow- 
ing morning. The millionaire read in 
the detective’s glowing face the triumph 
he had won. 

“I'm mighty glad to see this back in 
safety again,” he said as he tuok the 
document from the other’s hand. “I 
don’t know how you got it, and [I don’t 
suppose you'd tell me if I asked. All 
the same, my heart is full, and the fee 
I shall pay you won’t half represent 
the gratitude I feel.” 

Bell smiled. “There is one way in 
which you can repay me up to the hilt,” 
he said. “When you return home, Mr, 
Quenaby, your wife will have a little 
confession to make to you, the confes- 
sion of a woman’s pardonable weak- 
ness. As you look for forgiveness in 
the great future, so grant it to her. She 
knows nothing of your past, or of how 
you have suffered because of that past ; 
and you can know nothing of what she 
has been through in her endeavor to 
preserve her place at your side. Be 
patient and gentle and kind and, if ever 
you should feel inclined to remind her 
of how she deceived you because of her 
great love, just cast your thoughts back 
to the long-dead years, and recall your 
own sin,” 
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NSCIOUSNESS came to 
Billie Bass in painful install- 
ments. [He was lying on the 
dirty floor in the back of Jim 
Power’s saloon. He moved an arm, 
slightly at first, then placed it to his 
aching head. This required a second 
attempt. His head, he found, wasn’t as 
big as it felt. His feet were sticking 
through the rungs of a chair.  Ilis 
spurs made it difficult to get them un- 
tangled. After two or three attempts, 


with long rests between, he finally suc- 


ceeded. The effort helped to arouse 
him somewhat. Finally he was awake 
to almost full consciousness. 

There was fur on his tongue like the 
woolly lining of a saddle skirt. Cigar 
and cigarette stubbs were sticking to 
his coat. 

With great effort and many setbacks, 
he finally raised himself to his feet and 
stood oscillating uncertainly. He 
grasped the back of a chair with one 
hand while he tried to wipe the fog 
from his vision with the other. Funny 
how they had changed things around 
in the old bunk house! The place didn’t 
look like itself. He turned with an 
exaggerated stretch of his neck and 
tried to open his eyes wider. His feet 
were planted wide apart for safety. It 
wasn’t the old bunk house at. all. 
Where was he? It must be 

The question of his whereabouts sud- 
denly became an insignificant matter. 


His befuddled brain had recognized an 
object that awoke in him an intense 
longing. <A tin water bucket sat on a 
beer keg near the window. He lurched 
forward and grabbed it and drank its 
contents. He could see better now, and 
could almost think. 

There was a rattling and _ tinkling 
noise somewhere. He carefully eased 
himself around and started to investi- 
gate. He could have made _ better 
progress if he hadn’t had so many feet 
to get in each other’s way! 

Slowly and spasmodically he 
stumbled to the bar at the front of the 
building where Jim was rattling among 
the bottles and glasses. 

“Goo’ mornin’, Jim,” he 
“How’s tricks?” 

Jim was busy with something. 

“Shay, Jim, gi’ me my money. 
goin’ t’ the ranch.” ? 

Jim went to the till and handed him 
a five-dollar bill. 

“T want—all—m’ money, Jim,” said 
Billie; “two hund’d an’ th’ five dol’s.” 

“That’s all you left with me, Billie,” 
said the saloon man. “You spent the 
rest, I guess.” 

Billie stood looking dully about him 
a few minutes. He opened and closed 
his dry, parched lips. 

“Jim, gi? me m’ money,” he said, as 
he made a motion with his right hand. 

Quick as a flash Jim had the muzzle 
of a in his face. Billie eyed it 


said. 


I’m 


gun 




















stupidly, and began making a cigarette. 
Returning the gun to the little shelf 
beneath the bar, Jim reached for bottle 
and glasses. 

“It’s best not to have no trouble, 
Billie,’ he said in the manner of a 
father giving a child a “talking to” after 
he has chastised it. “You better go an’ 
sleep it off. I never saw nobody so 
easy throwed with two or three drinks 
of mild whiskey. You come in here last 
night—d’ you understand?—and give 
me five one-dollar bills, and——”’ 

“They ain’t no one-dollar bills,’ 
terrupted Billie 

“Yes, they is,” continued Jim; “lots 
of ’em ’round ’lection time. They use 
‘em to buy votes with. You come in 
here and you give me five ones, or 
maybe it was three ones and a two, 
rolled up loose so it looked like a jot. 
That’s the reason you thought you had 
more. Take a drink on me. It'll] make 
you feel better.” 

Billie fingered the bill lying on the 
bar, trying to think. No use; his mind 
wouldn’t work. He slowly wadded it 
up and placed it in his pocket as he 
looked at the “rot gut” the saloon man 
poured into the glass. It was stuff no 
sober man could have swallowed. 
Billie gulped it down and started out. 

The room immediately began whirl- 
ing round. He grabbed at the door 
handle as it went spinning by, and 
missed it. The next time he caught it 
and held on. With much effort, on 
account of the unsteadiness of the place, 
he got the door open and staggered out. 
My, but he did want air! 

Outside the sidewalk seesawed back 
and forth and every plank was slanting 
at a different angle. Everything was in 
a mist and distorted. He couldn’t have 
told whether an object across the street 
was a house or a mountain in the 
distance. Sometimes it would look 
close up, and then he would blink and 
it would look far away. The reeling 


’ 
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and swaying nauseated him. He 
reached out his hand to steady himself 
against an awning post and missed it 
by two feet. 

The outfit found him an hour or two 
later under the hotel hitching rack, and 
dumped him into the “chuck” wagon 
bound for the ranch. 


One year later Billie Bass dismounted 
and dropped his reins at the hitching 
rack in front of Jim Power’s saloon. 

He held in his hand a slip of paper 
which he presented at the bar, and Jim 
counted him out two hundred and sixty- 
three dollars. Billie looked the money 
over, took out a ten and three silver 
dollars, and handed the rest back to the 
saloon man for safekeeping, then 
accepted the proffered drink. 

“The outfit’ll be in to-morrow,” he 
said. “I came on ahead.” 

“I’m ready to cash their checks. See 
here,” said Jim, showing a drawer full 
of money. 

“Most of ’em got cash over at Maver- 
ick as we came thru,” said Billie. 
“They couldn’t wait.” 

“They didn’t spend it all?” asked Jim 
anxiously. 

“Oh, no. Didn’t have time. We 
bedded five miles out and had to stand 


guard. Anbody in town I know?” 
asked Billie. 
“Yes. Dan McGrew of the Circle S 


cashed in a few minutes ago. He went 
over to get shaved. Have another drink 
with me.” 

Jim always served good whiskey the 
first few drinks, but after that—good 
night ! 

The next morning Billie Bass picked 
himself up slowly from the dirty floor 
in the back room of Jim Power’s saloon. 
Cigar stubs were sticking to his coat. 

He dashed for the water bucket and 
drank copiously. Then, stumbling and 
staggering, he made his way up to the 
front of the building, where Jim was 
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busy behind the bar, getting ready for a 
big day’s “business.” 

“T’ll take—th’ money lef’ wi’ you lash 
ni’, Jim,” he mumbled. “I shink—had 
*nuf thish. Goin’ t’ th’ ranch.” 

Jim opened the drawer and handed 
him a bundle of bills loosely rolled 
together. Billie ran his fingers over 
them appraisingly. There were eight 
one-dollar bills. 

“Jim, give me my money,” he said 
in a cool, steady voice, as his right hand 
made the slightest suggestion of a 
movement. 

Quick as a flash Jim’s hand went to 
the little shelf below the bar, his fingers 
closing on his gun, but he got no 
farther. He stopped as if suddenly 
petrified. While he was making the 
one motion Billie had made two, and 
the proprietor was looking down the 
barrel of Billie’s forty-five—the wrong 
Way. 

It was so sudden and unexpected it 
made him dizzy. His ears rang with a 
deafening noise. Blood rushing to his 
head and leaving it made him red and 
pale by turns. Things before his eyes 
looked blurred. He could see five lead 
pills in the cylinder behind the barrel. 
He judged that it was a new gun— 
about a year old. There were bright 
spots worn through the blue along its 
sides and on the trigger guard, it 
had evidently been subjected to much 
friction, such as that caused by being 
frequently drawn from a scabbard. 

It was the first time anybody had got 
the drop on Jim. He was too 
astonished to talk. It wasn’t his time 
to talk, anyway. Billie was talking in 
his naturally soft, good-natured drawl, 
but somehow, Jim knew the cowboy 
meant every word he uttered. He was 
saying: 

“Careful, Jim. Shell out. T’ll take 
all you got—in the drawer and in the 
safe there, too. And say, Jim, be quick 
about it. Don’t stand there gaping at 
me that way! I’ve shot this cannon so 
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much the past year I’ve got the trigger 
notch near wore out, so she won’t stand 
cocked any too certain. She’s liable to 
slip and let her go off any minute. 

“In the daytime I’d practice shootin’ 
at things, and at night I’d just set and 
snap it so as to keep my finger flexible, 
until I’ve got the jerk-finger disease. 
Besides, Jim, that last drink of taran- 
tula juice you give me a year ago has 
left my nerves all unstrung. Notice 
how my finger quivers? If it was to 
quiver up against that trigger and it so 
easy to touch off—say, Jim, did you 
ever see a hole a forty-five makes? Of 
course you have. You saw the one you 
made in pore ol’ Pete Simms after you'd 
got him drunk—big enough to stick 
your thumb in, and blue all round, 
wasn’t it? 

“Now go on and get that out of the 
safe, and don’t stop to argue with a 
nervous man! And say, Jim, there’s 
a telegraph pole right outside there, 
with long crossarms sticking way out. 
It would be awful handy to hang a man 
on. You've noticed it, I'll bet. If a 
feller was hangin’ to one of them cross- 
arms he couldn’t reach the pole, he 
couldn’t reach nothin’ to pull hisself up 
by and lift the terrible weight off his 
neck and stop the awful chokin’. 

“Tf I was to tell the boys about you 
and how you been robbin’ us every time 
you could get us drunk enough so we 
wouldn’t know nothin’ about it, they’d 
throw a rope over one of them cross- 
arms, with one end round your neck 
and the other tied to a saddle horn. 
The outfit’ll be here in a few minutes. 

“I’m glad you saw it the way you did, 
and didn’t waste no valuable time in 
argument. Just pile it up here on the 
bar in a neat little stack. ‘It’s best not 
to have no trouble,’ Jim. Better take 
a drink, Jim, on the house—some of 
that stuff you gave me the last time | 
was here. ‘It may make you feel 
better ;’ it couldn’t make you feel worse/ 
from the way you look. No, we won't 
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take time to count it. I guess it will 
about square us up, and some for in- 
terest.” 

As Billie stuffed the last wad of 
money into his trousers’ pockets, the 
outfit “blowed” in. Jim quickly 
assume the role of a jovial good- 
natured man, ceremoniously shook 
hands all round, and offered to buy 
drinks for everybody. 

After a few minutes one of the boys 
called for drinks all round and laid a 
twenty-dollar bill on the bar. Jim made 
a pretense of looking into the cash 
drawer for change, then dug some 
silver out of his pockets, but not 
enough, and finally asked Billie to give 
him change for it. 

Billie scooped out a handful of bills 
from his pocket, found the roll of eight 
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one-dollar bills, tossed them upon the 
bar, and calmly picked up the twenty. 

“Blazes!” one of the boys exclaimed. 
“Did you see the wad that boy’s stuffin’ 
into his pocket? Look at the other 
pocket, too! Where did you get it, 
Billie?” 

“T got it off’n Jim, here. 
honest, too. Didn't I, Jim?” 
busy. 

“Did I get it honest, Jim?” 

“Why, yes, Billie, you got it honest,” 
said Jim with a sickly grin. 

“Poker?” one of them wanted to 
know. Jim was hard to beat at poker. 

“Nope,” said Billie. ‘It’s a new 
game Jim and me are goin’ to keep to 
ourselves.” 

They both kept the secret-—for some 
time. 
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BROCKWAY, THE FORGER 


A 


THORN in the side of the New York police during the seventies and eighties 
of the last century was Charles I. Brockway, the famous forger. 


He was 


leader of a resourceful, enterprising gang, which numbered among its members 
William Ogle, James Williams, alias “Big Kentuck,” and George Lockwood, 
alias “Cully”—all well known in the criminal circles of their day, and likewise 
to the police. 

Brockway’s operations were nationwide. Hardly an important city in the 
country failed to have some of his handiwork circulated among its citizens. In 
New York alone Brockway’s forgeries are said to have netted him three hundred 
thousand dollars. The Bank of the Republic, the Phoenix Bank, the Second 
National Bank, and Fiske & Hatch, bankers, were some of his most prominent 
victims, 

He usually escaped detection himself, owing to the fact that he generally 
used a well-known crook as a go-between when carrying on negotiations with 
the members of his band. In this way his own personality was kept in the back- 
ground. 

Owing to a disagreement among his followers and the treachery of Williams, 
Brockway and the rest of his partners were arrested, and the master forger 
received a ten-year sentence. He was, however, pardoned by President Johnson. 
He continued his criminal career, with occasional “stretches” in various “pens,” 
after his release. 
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Xil>THE Two PARRICIDES 


NE of the most notable double 

murders that have ever oc- 

curred in New York was that 

of John W. Matthews and 
John Walton, the latter a prosperous 
refiner, who were shot down by the 
latter man’s stepson, Charles Jeffards, 
on Saturday evening, June 30, 1861. 
This case is remarkable not so much by 
reason of the nature of the deed as in 
the dramatic manner of the prisoner’s 
detection. 

On the date mentioned, at eleven 
o'clock in the evening, Walton was on 
his way homeward in the company of 
a young man named Pascal. On Satur- 
days his business kept him late at his 
office, and, as he was a man of method- 
ical habits, the intending murderer 
knew that he would take a certain route 
homeward by which he always went. 
Accordingly he concealed himself be- 
hind a tree at Third Avenue and 
Eighteenth Street, armed with a pistol. 
As Mr. Walton passed him, all uncon- 


scious of danger, Jeffards stepped out 
from his place of concealment and fired. 
The bullet entered behind the left ear, 
and Mr. Walton fell to the ground, un- 
He died several hours later 
without ever recovering his senses. 


conscious. 


The murder fled immediately, 
pursued by an angry crowd. Jeffards 
was a good sprinter, and only one of his 


pursuers was able to gain on him. This 
was a gentleman named John W. Mat- 
thews. Finding that he was about to be 
taken, Jeffards swung around and fired 
at point-blank range, the bullet passing 
through the liver and spinal cord of his 
pursuer. Matthews dropped dead, and 
the crowd behind, seeing this, fell back. 

Jeffards preserved his wits, ran into 
Sixteenth Street, jumped over a fence 
into an area, and concealed himself 
under the stoop of a house while his 
pursuers passed by. Nobody saw this 
maneuver except a servant girl on the 
opposite side of the street, and at the 
trial she admitted that she could not 
swear positively as to the prisoner’s 
identity. When the coast was cleat 
Jeffards emerged, hurried to Tourth 
Avenue, jumped aboard a street car at 
Seventeenth Street, jumped off again 
two blocks farther uptown, and took a 
downtown car to South Ferry. There 
he boarded the boat to Brooklyn, and 
about half past eleven arrived at his 
hotel on Atlantic Street, was let in by 
the landlord and went to bed. 

On Sunday morning the newspapers 
gave columns of space to an account 
of the tragedy. Jeffards, seated in his 
room, read them and saw himself indi- 
cated as the probable murderer. Mr. 
Walton had been in the public notice 
for some time on account of a family 
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disagreement between himself and his 
wife, the mother of the murderer. 
Divorce proceedings had been insti- 
tuted, the culmination of a long series 
of bitter quarrels, supposed to have been 
due in the main to the stepson’s way- 
ward nature and ungovernable temper. 
In the wrangling which ensued Mrs. 
Walton invariably took her son’s part 
against her husband. They had been 
living apart for several months. On 
one occasion Mrs. Walton returned to 
her husband’s house to procure some 
articles of furniture, and he had her 
arrested for theft. That Jeffards had 
shot Mr. Walton in revenge seemed in- 
dubitable. 

Jeffards confided in his landlord and 
asked his advice as to what course he 
should take. The latter advised him 
to give himself up, and Jeffards accord- 
ingly did so. He had laid and carried 
out his plans cleverly and he un- 
doubtedly believed that the fact that 
he had been back at his hotel in Lrook- 
lyn within a half hour after the murder 
would supply an alibi. He was locked 
up in the Tombs to await the action of 
the grand jury, which shortly after- 
ward indicted him for the murder of 
his stepfather. After considerable 
delay the case came up for trial. 

The State was represented by Mr. 
Nelson J. Waterbury, while Jeffard’s 
counsel was James T. Brady. The 
prosecuting attorney sent three police- 
men to cover the distance between the 
scene of the murder and the hotel in 
Brooklyn at the hour in the evening 
when Jeffards had made the same 
journey, in order to disprove the alibt 
that had been put forward. Jeffards 
had reached his hotel about eleven 
twenty-five; the policemen traversed 
the distance in one, two, and three 
minutes earlier than that, respectively. 
The defense claimed, however, that, 
owing to the prisoner’s poor physical 
condition, he could not have made the 
trip in so short a time without display- 
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ing the effects of the effort to the land- 
lord when the latter opened the door 
to him. Much medical evidence oc- 
cupied the time and attention of the 
court; but since the servant girl who 
had seen a man crouch under the stoop 
could not identify him as the prisoner, 
and no further evidence could be ad- 
duced, Jeffards was found ‘not guilty,” 
the defense abstaining from offering 
any evidence at all. 

Jetfards went away with his mother 
to spend the summer at a quiet country 
village on Long Island. He knew that, 
having been acquitted of the murder 
of Mr. Walton, he could never again be 
placed in jeopardy for that crime, no 
matter what additional evidence might 
subsequently develop. He felt sure, 
moreover, that, having been found not 
guilty on the one charge, he would not 
be tried for the second murder. but 
the district attorney, being convinced 
of his guilt, did not let the matter drop, 
Quietly he set to work to pick up the 
threads and clews. 

In the course of his conversations 
with men from various parts of the 
town he came upon a man from the 
eighth ward who, having no present 
occupation and being by nature adapted 
to such a business, agreed to work up 
the case for him. Accordingly, at the 
district attorney's directions, he made 
his way to the Long Island village where 
Jeffards and his mother were staying, 
and proceeded to scrape an acquaint- 
ance with the man whom he was track- 
ing down. 

The first man whom he met when he 
stepped out of the train he knew at 
once to be Jeffards, from the description 
of him which had been furnished. He 
therefore accosted him in an offhand 
manner, asking: 

“What kind of place is this for a 
gentleman of leisure to stay at?” 

“It’s a first-class place,” answered 
Jeffards. “There is a good deal of rare 
sport to be enjoyed.” 
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The detective evidently agreed with 
this suggestion, although not quite in 
the way that Jeffards imagined. 
Jeffards took him to his hotel, and 
they adjourned to the bar for a 
drink, a custom which  Jeffards 
followed more in the _ observance 
than in the breach. Jeffards, in 
fact, was loose-tongued when in his cups 
—foolishly so, as witness the follow- 
ing act of his: 

One day, some time after his acquit- 
tal, he was spending the day in New 
York. He remembered that his step- 
father’s brother, William T. Walton, 
had a saloon not far from that in which 
he had been drinking, and he made his 
way thither. Mr. Walton, seeing him, 
was about to shut the door in his face. 

“Bill,” said Jeffards, “why are you 
so down on me? I know I murdered 
your brother, but I didn’t do it because 
I hated him. Let me come in a minute.” 

Then, as Mr. Walton still regarded 
him in silence, as though he refused to 
have any dealings with him, the mur- 
derer added: 

“Let me come in. I want to talk to 
you. If you’ll let up on the dimes I can 
show you how to make a couple of 
thousand dollars.” 

“There is the door,” answered the 
other man, indicating that Jeffards 
could enter if he chose. Once they were 
together, however, Mr. Walton, perhaps 
anxious to learn of this unparalleled 
business opportunity which Jeffards 
held out to him, but more desirous of 
trapping him, said to him: “Charles, 
you have been tried for the murder of 
John Walton and acquitted, you cannot 
be tried again; I would very much like 
io know how the deed was done.” 

Charles Jeffards, his vanity thus ap- 
pealed to, gave Mr. Walton a full de- 
scription of the murder and then pro- 
ceeded to explain the matter of the busi- 
ness in hand. He had killed’ Mr. 
Walton, he explained, at the behest of 
his mother, who wished to be revenged 


for the unpardonable insult which Mr. 
Walton had put upon her in having her 
placed under arrest for theft. She had 
offered him, he added, two thousand 
dollars to commit the deed, but now she 
refused to pay him more than a thous- 
and, claiming that the other thousand 
must go to Mr. Brady, who had de- 
fended Jeffards so ably. Accordingly 
he was prepared to give Mr. Walton 
information which would enable him to 
win certain suits pending against his 
brother’s widow in the matter of the 
estate, and these would be worth ten 
thousand dollars to him. 

Nothing much came of this conversa- 
tion, but Mr. Walton carefully noted it. 
Jeffards, drunk and foolishly boasting, 
had not reflected that evidence which 
would show him to have been the mur- 
derer of Mr. Walton would also show 
that he had killed Matthews, and while 
he was immune as regards the murder 
of the former, for the latter crime he 
could be tried and put to death, 

Quite an intimacy sprang up between 
Jeffards and the detective. The latter 
professed to enjoy the murderer’s 
society better than that of any man he 
had ever known. He announced that 
he was going to spend the whole of his 
vacation in the village and made 
Jeffard’s hotel his headquarters. The 
two planned little fishing and hunting 
excursions together and went gunning 
along the shores of the Sound. They 
played cards together, drank, and 
smoked, and Jeffards insisted on intro- 
ducing the detective to his mother. 
With her he spent quite a good deal of 
his spare time, but whether or not Mrs. 
Jeffards was innocent and believed her 
son to be so, also, or whether she was 
simply warier, the detective ‘learned 
nothing from the lady which could in- 
criminate her in the murder. 

Jeffards was boastful as ever when 
in his cups. He told the detective of 
the numerous scrapes that he had got 
into and how he had always contrived 
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to escape from them unscathed. The 
detective was particularly anxious to 
know where Jeffards had bought the 
pistol and what he had done with it, 
since this would furnish first-rate evi- 
dence for the securing of a conviction. 
Jeffards, nothing loath, obligingly told 
him all the facts connected with the 
purchase and disposition of the weapon. 
In fact he gave his new friend a com- 
plete history of the tragedy. The de- 
tective, as soon as he had learned all 
that he wanted to know, wrote to the 
district attorney, who instructed him to 
go to New York and to take Jeffards 
with him. 

The detective accordingly told Jeff- 
ards that his vacation had to come to 
an end, that his business demanded his 
presence in the city. He thanked him 
cordially for the good time that they 
had had together and pressed him to 
come to town and spend a few days 
with him in order that he might have 
an opportunity to reciprocate his hospi- 
tality. 

Jeffards accompanied his new-made 
friend to town, and they began to 
enjoy themselves after Jeffard’s heart. 
They patronized various saloons and 
took in the sights of the place. On one 
occasion, when Jeffards had been imbib- 
ing considerably more than was needed 
to loosen his tongue, they happened to 
be strolling up Centre Street and came 
in sight of the Tombs. 

“There's my old quarters,” said 
Jeffard, nudging his companion. “How 
would you like to come in and see 
where | used to live?” 

The detective cordially acquiesced in 
this proposition, and Jeffards accord- 
ingly took him in and introduced him to 
the warden. He asked if he might be 
permitted to show him over the prison, 
and received leave to do so. Afterward 
they resumed their survey of the town, 
stopping at every convenient place to 
take a glass together. 

About nine o’clock that evening they 
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entered the saloon which was kept by 
Mr. Walton, and Jeffards demanded 
drinks. On Mr. Walton declining to 
serve them the young man, greatly ex- 
asperated, drew a _ pistol from his 
pocket and aimed it at him, exclaiming: 

“Damn you, I killed your brother 
and have a good mind to kill you, too!” 

The detective disarmed Jeffards and 
placated him, and they went home. On 
the following day, as they were leaving 
a restaurant, Jeffards was arrested and 
taken to the Tombs. He had com- 
pletely convicted himself. Still believ- 
ing in his friend, however, he urged 
him to notify his mother of his arrest 
and obtain some money from her, at 
the same time cautioning him to say 
nothing of what he had told him. 

The case came up for trial a few 
weeks later, and Jeffards was found 
guilty and sentenced to be hanged. The 
sentence was sustained by the supreme 
court and the court of appeals. Mean- 
while, however, the law relating to 
capital punishment had been altered, 
the new law requiring the convicted 
murderer to remain one year in prison 
and then to be executed on a 
requisition signed by the governor. 
Jeffards was never requisitioned, but 
remained in prison for several years, 
being finally killed by a blow on the 
head which he received from another 
convict during an altercation. 


Somewhat similar was the crime of 
Frank H. Walworth, who shot his 
father, Mansfield Tracy Walworth, on 

On the preceding afternoon Frank 
H. Walworth had arrived in town from 
Saratoga and had registered at the 
Sturtevant House, a hotel on Broad- 
way. His father’s house was on Fourth 
Avenue, near Fifty-fourth Street, and 
he proceeded there with the object of 
speaking to him, but, not finding him 
at home, left a note asking him to call 
at his hotel. The father evidently con- 
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sidered his son’s communication of 
prime importance, for he paid him a 
visit shortly after six o’clock the follow- 
ing morning and was shown up to his 
room. 

A few minutes later the sound of 
pistol shots was heard, following by 
cries of “Murder!” 

Frank Walworth descended the stairs 
immediately after and surrendered 
himself to the hotel clerk, who notified 
the police. On the arrival of a doctor 
it was found that there were two bullet 
wounds in the trunk of the body and 
one in the brain. Another ball had 
shattered the right arm. 

Mansfield Tracy Walworth was an 
author of fair reputation. He had 
published a number of novels, of 
mediocre character. His father had 
been chief judge of the New York 
State court of chancery for twenty 
years. He himself: had been unhappily 
married and had separated from his 
wife three years before the tragedy, 
Mrs. Walworth and her son continuing 
to reside in Saratoga, where they had 
a home. 

The murderer made the 
statement to the coroner: 

“T reside with my mother in Sara- 
toga, my father having parted from 
her some years ago. My father is an 
author and I have been studying law. 
My father had not lived with my 
mother since he left here three years 
ago, but he repeatedly sent us 
threatening and insulting letters. 

“Tt is only a short time ago since he 
threatened to shoot my mother and my- 
self. I shot him because of this. Not 
long ago I met him on the street at 
Saratoga, and I told him then that if 
he did not keep away from us, or in- 
sulted my mother any more, | would 
shoot him. I also told him that there 
were bounds which I would not allow 
any man to go beyond with impunity, 
especially when my mother was being 
insulted. 


following 


has 


“T went to his house yesterday and 
left a note for him to call on me, which 
he did this morning. When he came 
into the room | drew out a revolver 
and told him to promise me that he 
would not threaten or insult us any 
more, which he promised. Shortly 
afterward we began speaking on family 
matters, and he used some very insult- 
ing language and put his hand in his 
pocket as though to draw out a pistol, 
when I shot him. He then came toward 
me, and [J fired three other shots.” 

On June 24, only three weeks after 
the murder, the case came up for trial 
before the court of oyer and terminer, 
Judge Davis presiding. District Attor- 
ney Phelps appeared for the State, 
while the defense was represented by 
Charles O’Conor, who had not appeared 
in a criminal case for a generation. He 
was one of the last of those famous 
criminal lawyers of the early middle 
part of the last century, and his pres- 
ence testified to the public interest in 
the affair and to the sympathy which 
was felt for the prisoner, 

Letters from the murdered man to 
the widow played an important part 
in the case. They contained threats 
and were couched in the most extrav- 
agant language. “Prepare yourself for 
the inevitable,” he wrote in one of them. 
“Two pistol shots will ring about your 
house, one slaying you, the other my- 
self.” ‘Starvation begins to stare me 
in the face,” another letter ran. “I 
will murder you for depriving me of 
my sweet, darling money.” This had 
reference to the fact that he had been 
forced to settle a considerable sum on 
his wife at the time of the divorce, in 
order to support her and the eight 
children who had been born to them 
during the nine years of their life 
together. 

The youth of the prisoner—he was 
barely. nineteen 
amiable and quiet disposition, and the 
devotion which his mother showed him 


years of age—his 
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during the trial, besides the presence which Edward S. Stokes received a sen- 
at their side of the venerable O’Conor, tence of only four years’ imprisonment. 
produced a very favorable impression The verdict, rendered after a compara- 
upon all. The plea of the defense tively brief absence of the jury from 
rested upon two points: insanity and the courtroom, was, however, to the 
self-defense. An acquittal might rea- effect that the slayer was guilty of mur- 
sonably have been looked for. Cer- der in the second degree. A sentence 
tainly the crime was less heinous than — of life imprisonment was thereupon im- 
that of the murder of James Fisk, for posed. 





DECIDEDLY striking personality was William Marwood, who flourished as 

public executioner in England during the seventies of the last century. 

He was a man who took a certain pride in his calling and studied ways and 

means of making his hangings both quick and merciful. He is accredited with 

being the inventor of what is known as the “long drop,” a method that minimizes 
the pain of this form of capital punishment. 

The regular occupation of Marwood was shoemaking, and when not pur- 
suing his public duties in the service of the British crown he worked at his shop 
at Horncastle, in Lincolnshire. Unlike many men of his calling, he did not pre- 
tend to loathe and abhor the tasks that he had to perform. On the contrary, he 
regarded his office as a sacred thing and his duties as necessary to the public 
well-being. 

“T am doing God’s work,” he is quoted as saying, “according to the divine 
command and the law of the British crown. I do it simply as a matter of duty 
and as a Christian. I sleep as soundly as a child and am never disturbed by 
phantoms. Where there is guilt there is bad sleeping, but I am conscious that 
I try to live a blameless life.” 

It was Marwood’s custom, before proceeding with an execution, to kneel 
in prayer and ask a blessing on the work he was about to perform. 


THEIR DISTASTE FOR CHAMPAGNE CAUSES 
THIEVES’ CAPTURE 


AN opened bottle of champagne, three wineglasses standing, almost full of the 

expensive liquor, on the dining-room table, and on the dining-room rug 
three stains made by champagne, led the police of New York to the discovery 
of the youthful criminals who had burglarized an apartment on Madison Avenue. 
A safe in the apartment had been forced and jewelry and cash, amounting in all 
to thirteen hundred dollars, had been stolen. 

The cracking of the safe looked like the work of experienced men, but 
the spots on the rug and the three glasses caused the detectives assigned to the 
case to come to the conclusion that the burglary was the work of youth unaccus- 
tomed to drinking the sparkling yellow wine. Starting with the clew, the police 
soon rounded up Hyman Balkan, fourteen years old, and Carl Weismiller and 
John Pless, the latter two aged sixteen. They had fled to Hartford, Connecticut, 
where they were found in a furnished room with all the jewelry and two 
hundred and twenty-five of the three hundred dollars in cash they had stolen. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


AFTER a ten-year sojourn in Honduras, where he has made a comfortable fortune, Sidney Prale 


comes to New York, and finds that practically every man’s hand is against him. 


On the boat 


he meets Kate Gilbert, a very attractive young woman, and suspects that she has something to do 


with his ostracism. 


him and says he doesn’t want to have anything to do with him. 
George 
that he is in danger from some unknown enemies, and advises him to leave the country. 


treatment, has a violent quarrel with Shepley. 


Rufus Shepley, a steamship acquaintance, on encountering Prale later, snubs 


Prale, resenting the discourteous 
cousin of Prale’s, warns him 
The only 


Lerton, a 


persons loyal to Prale are Jim Farland, a detective and an old friend, and a man whom he nick- 


pames Murk, and who acts as a sort of valet and bodyguard to him. 
i ond announce that he is 


One morning, detectives enter Prale’s 


murder of Rufus Shepley. 


room 
All the evidence is against 


under arrest for the 


him, but he enlists the aid of Jim Farland, 


who discovers that certain witnesses were bribed to destroy Prale’s alibi on the night of the mur- 


der. 
pen near Shepley’s body. 
out that 


down Prale’s alibi by bribing two of the witnesses. 
Jim Farland is decoyed to an out-of-the-way house in the ceuntry and made prisoner by a band 
of thugs under the leadership of a masked man who vainly tries to persuade the detective to cease 


his efforts in Prale’s behalf. 
that he has discovered his identity. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


AITING in anticipation of 
Xa7 hearing good news, Sidney 

Prale paced the floor of the 

living room of his hotel suite 
until noon the following day, expect- 
ing Jim Farland to put in an appear- 
ance at any minute and make his re- 
port. 

Murk, having done all the work that 
there was to do, spent the most of his 
time looking from the window at the 
busy, fashionable avenue, and glancing 
now and then at Prale as if wishing 
to anticipate his wishes and save him 
the trouble of voicing them. 

Prale had luncheon served in the 
suite, and then he stepped to the tele- 
phone and called Jim Farland’s office. 
Farland’s stenographer informed him 


There are, however, many things to account for. among them the presence of [Trale’s fountain 
Prale is released on bail, 
Kate Gilbert is acquainted with Lerton, and is led to suspect that Lerton tried to break 


in the custody of the detective. Farland finds 


Farland, however, remains loyal to Prale, and informs the masked man 


that the detective had not been there 
during the morning, though there was 
some business that needed his attention. 

Then Prale got Farland’s residence 
on the telephone, and the detective’s 
wife answered the call. Prale gave 
his name, and asked where Jim could 
be found. 

“That is more than I can tell, Mr. 
Prale,” Mrs. Farland said. “He got 
a telephone call last evening, and from 
what I overheard I think he went some 
place to meet a man. He left soon 
after he received the call, and I have 
not heard from him since. That is pe- 
culiar, too. When he is obliged to re- 
main away, he generally finds time to 
telephone and let me know.” 

This conversation bothered Sidney 
Prale, but he tried to tell himself that 
Farland was following a hot trail, and 
that perhaps it had led him some dis- 
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tance away, or that he was in a local- 
ity where he did not care to telephone. 

He did not want to miss Farland if 
he did call, and so he remained at the 
hotel during the afternoon and kept 
Murk there also. 

“IT have a hunch that something is 
going to happen soon,” Prale said to 
his valet. 

“A little action wouldn’t make me 
mad any!” Murk declared. “I’m 
spoilin’ to mix with the enemy, Mr. 
Prale. Most of all, I’d like to meet 
up with them two thugs that got gay 
with us. You’re sure about that Jim 
Farland, boss?” 

“I’ve told you a hundred times, 
Murk, that Jim Farland is my friend 
and as square a man as you can find 
anywhere. He has not deserted us, if 
that is the thought in your head.” 

“T’m beginnin’ to like him a bit my- 
self,” said Murk. “Ain't you got any 
idea, boss, who’s engineerin’ this deal 
against you?” 

“Once more, Murk, old boy, allow 
me to state that I haven’t the faintest 
idea who my enemies are, or why they 
are trying so hard to make life miser- 
able for me. If I knew where to start 
to round them up, I wouldn’t be stand- 
ing in this room talking to you—I’d 
be out rounding them up!” 

“Well, if you ask me, I think it’s 
about time that Farland settled that 
murder case,” Murk said. “If he don’t 
get busy pretty quick, I'll tackle it my- 
self. I’ve got an idea ce 

The ringing of the telephone bell cut 
his sentence off. Sidney Prale was 
near the instrument, and he answered 
the call. 

“Mr. Prale?” asked a man’s voice. 

“Talking.” 

“T just wanted to inform you that 
you needn’t depend on Detective Jim 
Farland any more. We've got him— 
and we'll get anybody else you engage. 
And we'll get you, too, Mr. Prale, be- 
fore very long. Don’t think we’ll not!” 
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The man at the other end of the wire 
hung up his receiver. Prale paced the 
floor and told Murk of the conversa- 
tion. 

“They've got Farland!” Prale ex- 
claimed. ‘They probably got him last 
night, decoyed him in some way. Well, 
Murk, if that is the truth, and I im- 
agine that it is, we'll have to do our 
sleuthing ourselves.” 

“Suits me!” Murk said. “I’m ready 
to start out right now and sleuth until 
it’s settled. Let’s get in action, boss!” 

“We are in the same old quandary, 
Murk. We don’t know where to start,” 
Sidney Prale said. “If our foes would 
come out in the open, instead of fight- 
ing from the dark, we might have a 
chance. This is some city, Murk, and 
there are several million persons in it 
and around it. Starting right in such 
a maze isn’t the easiest thing in the 
world, you know.” 

For the second time that afternoon, 
Murk was interrupted by the ringing 
of the telephone bell, and once more 
Sidney Prale happened to be near and 
answered the call. : 

“Send them up at once!” Murk heard 
him say. 

And then Sidney Prale hung up the 
receiver and whirled around with a 
puzzled expression on his face. 

“Murk,” he said, “Miss Kate Gilbert 
is coming up here with that big maid 
of hers—coming to see me. What she 
wants is more than I can guess, re- 
membering what happened the last 
time I talked with her. It may be 
good news, Murk!” 

They waited impatiently for the ring 
at the door. Murk opened it and ush- 
ered them in. 

He grinned at the gigantic Marie, 
but she did not return the compliment. 
There was a serious expression in her 
face, and Murk looked past her at 
Kate Gilbert, who was being greeted 
by Sidney Prale. 

Something important had happened, 


of Silence 
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Murk told himself immediately. Kate 
Gilbert did not look frightened exactly 
or sorrowful or triumphant. There 
was a peculiar expression about her 
mouth, and her face seemed pale. 

“I felt that I had to come, Mr. Prale, 
and have this talk with you,” Kate Gil- 
bert said, when she was seated near 
the window. “I wanted to speak to 
you here instead of in some public 
place, and so I brought Marie and came 
to your suite ig 

“You are welcome, Miss Gilbert, | 
am sure,” Prale said. “If you wish to 
speak in private, Marie and Murk can 
step into the adjoining room.” 

“Please,” she said softly. 

Murk opened the door, and the maid 
stepped in. Then he followed and 
closed the door again. Prale sat down 
near Kate Gilbert and turned toward 
her. 

“Now, Miss Gilbert,” he prompted. 

She met his eyes squarely as she 
spoke, but her lips trembled at times as 
if she were undergoing an ordeal. 

“Mr. Prale,” she said, “as you know, 
I have been associated with others in 
an attempt to bring retribution home 
to you. When I became associated 
with them, it was understood between 
us that there was to be no violence, 
nothing outside the law. We were 
simply to attack you from every angle, 
cause you trouble and annoyance, take 
away your money if we could, break 
you in every way.” 

“Pardon me, but 

“Please say nothing until I am fin- 
ished, Mr. Prale. We began at once 
to gather all the information we could 
about you and your affairs. We began 
to plan for your downfall. We found 
that we could do nothing that amounted 
to anything while you were in Hon- 
duras, where you were a powerful man. 
But we were about to try, even there, 
when we learned that you were selling 
out your properties and preparing to 
return to New York. 
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“You may know how that struck us, 
You had gone away and made your 
fortune, and you were coming home, 
possibly with the hope that the past had 
been forgotten. We intended showing 
you that it had not been forgotten, that 
you could not return and enjoy the 
fortune whose foundation was 
Sut enough of that! 

“T had been in Honduras spying upon 
you. I was sent because you did not 
know me, and would not be on guard, 
as you might have been had some man 
gone down there. We did not care 
to send an ordinary detective, of course. 
I kept the people here informed of all 
your movements. | began the punish- 
ment by leaving that note in your state- 
room and pasting the other on your suit 
case, began it by reminding you that 
the past lived in the minds of some 
persons. 

“You know the rest. We began our 
work. We caused you annoyance from 
the first, with the banker, the hotel 
manager, and all that. Before we 
could do any more, you were accused 
of murder. That pleased us, of course. 
We did not believe you guilty, but we 
were glad to see that you were being 
caused some trouble, that your name 
was being stained. Some of us even 
began to think that the law of retribu- 
tion was at work itself, without our 
poor help. 

“We went ahead with our plans, 
however. You engaged a prominent 
attorney, and finally we induced him 
to leave you. But some who were 
handling the affair went too far. You 
were assaulted in Central Park. Your 
valet was knocked on the head and 
abducted, and an attempt made to get 
him to take payment and spy upon you. 
At that time I told a certain man who 
had the handling of the affair that there 
could be no more violence. . 

“We should not break a law to undo 
you, I declared. If we did that, we 
were as bad as you. I said that, if 
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there was any more violence, I should 
cease having anything to do with the 
affair, and would come to you and tell 
you so. An hour ago, I found out that 
Detective Farland, a man in your em- 
ploy, had been seized and treated with 
violence and was being held prisoner 
because he insisted upon remaining 
loyal to you. So I am here!” 

“This is amazing, Miss Gilbert!” 
Sidney Prale told her. “The whole 
thing has been amazing. Somebody 
has tried to connect me with that mur- 
der. Somebody tried to smash my 
alibi. The little annoyances were bad 
enough, and the knowledge that I had 
unknown foes who fought in the dark; 
but the murder charge was the worst 
of all, for it placed me in a position 
where I had to clear myself absolutely 
or remain forever suspected by many 
persons.” 

“T understand 
said. 

“And now you have come to me to 


that,’ Kate Gilbert 


say that you are no longer associated 
with my enemies ?” 
“For what you did, there can be no 


forgiveness, Mr. Prale. I want to see 
you punished. But I will not be a party 
to violence. It seems to me that the 
man who has been managing this affair 
has gone beyond proper bounds. For 
some reason, he is particularly vindic- 
tive, though he did not suffer at all, 
as did some of the others. I cannot 
forgive you for what you did, Sidney 
Prale. But I can wash my hands of 
the entire affair and try to forget you 
entirely and hope that there is a law 
of retribution that will take vengeance 
for me. That is all, Mr. Prale. Only 
please remember that, from this hour, 
I am not concerned with the others in 
this affair.” 

She started to rise, but Prale mo- 
tioned for her to retain her seat. He 
bent forward and looked at her search- 
ingly. 

“I am very glad that you have come 
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here and spoken to me in this way, Miss 
Gilbert,” he said. “I scarcely know 
how to tell you what I feel that I must. 
I have listened to you patiently, with- 
out interruption. Will you be kind 
enough to listen to me for a moment 
now?” 

“I'll listen, though it will be useless,” 
she said. 

“When I left Honduras, Miss Gil- 
bert, | was a happy man. I had made 
my pile and was coming home. I had 
left ten years before because a selfish 
woman I imagined I loved jilted me 
for a wealthier man. That wound had 
healed, and when I left Honduras, I 
did not think that I had an enemy in 
the world, unless it was some poor 
devil of a disgruntled native workman 
I had been forced to discharge, or some- 
body like that. 

“T believed those notes on the ship 
to be in the nature of a jest, or else 
that somebody was making a mistake. 
Then troubles began, and I was at a 
loss to understand them. Next came 
the murder charge! We will put that 
aside for the moment, for it seems to 
be the result of circumstantial evidence 
and probably has nothing to do with the 
other affair—merely a coincidence. 

“Miss Gilbert, look at me! I want 
you to believe what I am going to say. 
You must believe it! In the name of 
everything I hold sacred, I swear to 
you that I do not know these foes of 
mine, or the reason for their enmity!” 

“How can I believe that?” she cried. 
“Why should you ask me to believe 
such a statement?” 

“Because I want some light on this 
subject, Miss Gilbert, and I am deter- 
mined to get it. There is some terrible 
mistake. I am being punished for the 
fault of some other person.” 

“Can you not remember back 
years?” she asked. 

“Easily. I can live over again the 
last day I spent in New York ten years 
ago.” 


ten 
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“And the few days before that time?” 

“Certainly, Miss Gilbert.” 

“And yet you ask why others should 
seek to punish you? Perhaps you are 
one of those men whose natures are 
so dishonorable that you think you did 
nothing wrong at that time.” 

“So it was then that I was supposed 
to have done this terrible thing—what- 
ever it was?” 

“As you know, Mr. Prale.” 

“But I do not know, Miss Gilbert. 
To the best of my recollection I left 
New York without having done any- 
thing in the least dishonorable; and 
certainly I did nothing to merit a band 
of enemies working against me.” 

“What is it that you wish me to do?” 
she asked. 

“Be fair with me, Miss Gilbert. I 
tell you that there is some terrible mis- 
take! If I am supposed to know all 
about this, what harm can there be in 
your repeating the details to me? Tell 
me what crime I am supposed to have 
committed to merit this attack. Give 
me a chance to prove my innocence! 
The common thug gets that chance in 
a court of law, you know.” 

“But this is ridiculous!” she ex- 
claimed. “There can be no question of 
it! The whole thing came out at the 
time.” 

“Then you do not wish to be fair?” 
Prale asked. 

“T cannot allow you to say that. I 
will tell the story to you, Mr. Prale, 
tell exactly what you did—as you know 
very well—if that will be any satis- 
faction to you. But it will do you no 
good to deny it.” 

“Tell me!” Sidney Prale said 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A STARTLING STORY. 
HIS is a painful subject for me, as 
you must be aware,” Kate Gilbert 
said. “I shall tell the story in as few 
words as possible, and if you are a 
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gentleman, you will not interrupt or 
cause me more suffering by protesting 
your innocence.” 

“I promise not to interrupt,” Sidney 
Prale replied. “I want justice and 
nothing more, Miss Gilbert.” 

“Ten years ago you were a clerk in 
the office of Griffin, the big broker, 
were you not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mr. Griffin took a fancy to you 
after your father died and left you 
alone in the world without any money. 
He gave you odd jobs to do around his 
residence, fed and clothed you and ar- 
ranged it so that you could go to school. 
Your uncle, the father of George Ler- 
ton, your cousin, would do nothing for 
you because there had been a family 
quarrel several years before. 

“Had it not been for Mr. Griffin you 
might have been an ordinary street 
Arab. He sent you to a business col- 
lege after you had finished the public 
schools, and then he took you into his 
office and started you on a_ business 
career, 

“You showed great promise, and Mr. 
Griffin was delighted and advanced you 
rapidly. You seemed to know the 
meaning of gratitude and worked hard. 
You were ambitious, too—always said 
that some day you would be worth a 
million dollars. 

“Step by step, you went up the lad- 
der. Then it happened that your 
cousin, George Lerton, obtained a posi- 
tion in the same office after his father’s 
death. He had had the advantage of a 
college education and knew how to 
handle himself in the presence of other 
men, and yet you, after your early strug- 
gle and with an inferior education and 
inferior opportunities, easily outdis- 
tanced him. 

“Other men began talking about you 
as a coming man—bankers and brokers, 
business men and financiers. Mr. Grif- 
fin finally gave you the post of chief 
clerk and adviser. You worked hard 
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and seemed to be loyal and faithful. 
You got profits for your employer 
where other men would have caused 
losses. So he let you more and more 
into his confidence. 

“You got to know the secrets of big 
deals, the inside facts of the country’s 
finance. You spoke in millions, but 
got only a nice salary. Your ambition 
to be worth a million dollars seemed 
to be not susceptible of gratification. 
Yet you saved money, and took advan- 
tage of small, solid investments now 
and then. 

“After a while you met a girl and 
fell in love with her. She was the 
sort who wished wealth above all, and 
you soon found that out. You became 
engaged to her, however. Then a rival 
appeared in the field, a wealthier man. 
You realized that the girl was shallow 
in that she favored the man with more 
money, but you were so infatuated that 
you overlooked that. You wanted the 


girl and, to get her, you had to have 


more money. 

“Then you began to feel dissatis- 
fied. You didn’t want to grow gradu- 
ally, as other men did. You wanted 
the foundation for a fortune—enough 
to use in a plunge in the market. You 
wanted to be rich as soon as possible. 

“You began to think, perhaps, that 
you were not getting ahead. You 
worked in an atmosphere of wealth, 
you heard men speak in terms of mil- 
lions, while you had less than ten thou- 
sand dollars in the bank. You began 
to think that Mr. Griffin should do 
more for you, that he had not done 
enough. You forgot that he had picked 
you up and made you what you were, 
that you had so much more than other 
men who had not been equally fortu- 
nate in finding a sponsor.” 

She ceased speaking for a moment, 
but Sidney Prale never took his eyes 
from her face. Be ungrateful to Grif- 
fin? He never had dreamed of that! 
He always had worshiped Griffin for 
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what the broker had done for him; he 
realized what he might have been only 
for Griftin, But he had promised not 
to interrupt, and so he said nothing, 
merely waited for Kate Gilbert to con- 
tinue her recital. 

“You made certain plans,” she went 
on. “Certain big business deals were 
in the wind, and, as Mr. Griffin’s con- 
fidential and chief clerk, you knew all 
about them. There were millions of 
dollars involved, the control of sev- 
eral large companies, and more than 
that; for Mr. Griffin and his associates 
were fighting a group of financial 
thieves who were trying to wreck ex- 
cellent properties for the sake of mak- 
ing a gain. It was a fight for more 
than money—it was a fight to keep big 
business honest, to drive off the wolves 
and make finance solid. It was a tre- 
mendous thing! 

“And you, a boy picked up and edu- 
cated by a broker, who had risen 
through his kindness, knew as much of 
the big deal contemplated as some of 
the wealthiest and most influential men 
of the country. There were men in 
the other group who would have given 
a million gladly to know. what you, a 
clerk, knew. 

“You were approached by one of 
that band of financial wolves. You 
were willing to listen. You wanted 
money because the girl with whom you 
were infatuated demanded it before 
she would marry you. You believed 
that Griffin had not done enough for 
you and you agreed to sell him out— 
him and his associates.” 

Sidney Prale gasped, sat up straight 
in his chair, opened his mouth as if to 
speak, but did not when he saw the ex- 
pression in her face. He decided to 
keep his word. 

“The agreement was made,” she 
went on. “And you, who could have 
demanded half a million easily for the 
information you had, sold out your 
benefactor and his friends and the de- 
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cent element on the Street for a paltry 
hundred thousand! You sold your 
honor and your manhood for that. 

“At this juncture, the woman in the 
case informed you that she wished to 
break the engagement, because a man 
of money—your rival—had asked her 
to marry him, and she wanted his 
wealth. Instead of seeing what sort of 
woman she was—instead of coming to 
your senses then and stopping your 
deal with the other side—you took the 
opposite course. You would take the 
money, betray your benefactor and his 
friends, and leave the country! With 
that money as a foundation, you would 
build up a fortune. And that is what 
you did, Sidney Prale! 

“You arranged everything nicely. 
You gave those men the information 
and received your hundred thousand, 
and then you quit your job and sailed 
away to Honduras. 

“The battle began on the Street, and 
because of the information you had 
sold them, the financial wolves got the 
better of the honest element. It was 
a battle that lasted for two weeks. The 
wolves met every move, because they 
knew everything that had been planned. 
Fortunes were lost overnight. A score 
of big, decent men were ruined in their 
attempt to defeat the wolves and keep 
finance clean. 

“Mr. Griffin, the man who had done 
everything for you, went down in the 
crash—because you had sold him out! 
It was only five years ago that he got 
new backing and fought his way up 
again. Others went down with him, 
and some never regained their foot- 
ing—because of what you had done, 
because you had played traitor! They 
knew there had been a leak, and there 
was an investigation. You had sailed 
away the day before the fight began, 
and that looked suspicious, for you 
had made up your mind suddenly. 
Finally it was discovered that you were 
the traitor in the camp! 
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“My father was one of Mr, Griffin’s 
associates, Mr. Prale. He lost his for- 
tune, of course. We could have en- 
dured that, but the blow cost him his 
health. He was a giant of a man at 
that time, the best father in the world. 
You should see him now, Mr. Prale— 
see what your treason made of him. 
He is an invalid who sits all day in 
his wheel chair. At times his mind 
wanders and he fights that battle over 
again and calls curses down upon the 
head of the man who played traitor! 
My big, handsome, rich father is a 
broken, thin-faced man whose voice is 
a whisper and whose hands tremble 
—because of what you did. You 
beast!” 

She began sobbing softly as she 
glanced through the window, and Sid- 
ney Prale started to get out of his chair. 
But she faced him again quickly and 
motioned for him to remain silent. 

“You wanted to hear it, and so I 
shall tell it all!” she declared. “You 
had been clever; you had done this 
thing in such a manner that the law 
could not touch you. Yet you must 
have been afraid of it, for you fled the 
country. It was some time before 
things were adjusted, and then those 
men you had betrayed got together and 
determined to make you pay! 

“They told the story to others, and 
they began gathering information about 
you. You were making your million, 
all right, on the foundation that had 
wrecked a score of fortunes and lives 
—on treason instead of superior finan- 
cial ability—and they swore that you 
should pay. 

“They knew my father’s story, of 
course, and knew that we had very little 
money. So they provided for him, and 
gave me funds and sent me to Hon- 
duras to spy upon you. Marie, my 
maid since girlhood, and who wor- 
shiped my father and knew all the 
circumstances, went with me. Soon 
after I reached Honduras, I found that 
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me were selling out with the intention 
of returning to New York and enjoy- 
ing your million. 

“IT communicated with the others and 
told them all I knew of your plans, 
whereupon they made some plans of 
their own. They won the sympathy of 
the most influential men in the city. 
They determined to make you pay! 

“That is why the big trust company 
would not accept your account. A 
whisper in the ear of the hotel manager 
by the president of the company that 
owned the hotel, and you were as good 
as ordered out. Can you understand 
now, Sidney Prale? Coadley, the 
lawyer, was told that he will be made 
a nobody by the influential men of the 
town unless he ceases to work for you, 
and he dropped your case. 

“But there was to be no violence, 
and because they have descended to 
that, I have ceased to be interested in 
the affair. I know nothing about the 


Shepley murder case or any trouble 


it may have caused you. That is quite 
another matter. Now that I have told 
my story, I hope that you are satis- 
fied. It has shown you, I trust, that 
I know all, and that any falsehood you 
may utter will have no effect on me.” 

“T do not intend uttering a falsehood, 
Miss Gilbert,” Sidney Prale assured 
her. “What you have said has amazed 
and shocked me. So that is why I was 
treated so badly upon returning to my 
home ?” 

“Exactly,” she said. 

“Now listen to me one moment, I 
beg of you. There is some mystery 
here, and though it is ten years old, I 
shall solve it. Miss Gilbert—whether 
you believe me or not—I am not guilty 
of such treachery. I had no dealings 
with the financial wolves. : When I 
left the United States I took with me 
the ten thousand dollars I had saved 
—nothing more. And I leit nothing 
behind.” 

“You made a million in ten years 
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with a capital of ten thousand?” she 
asked, with a slight sneer. 

“I did, Miss Gilbert! I can prove 
every transaction, show you or any- 
body else exactly how I did it. Dis- 
believe me or not, it is the truth that 
I am innocent. If my people were sold 
out at that time, somebody else got the 
selling price. I was chagrined because 
my love affair had gone wrong. I 
shook the dust of New York from my 
feet. I did not even look at a New 
York newspaper for more than a year. 
Somebody else got the money, and I 
got a nasty name. And Mr. Griffin, 
who was as a father to me, believes that 
I was an ungrateful cur! 

“This thing is hard to believe, Miss 
Gilbert. But I never can thank you 
enough for telling me. I am going to 
clear myself before I am done.” 

“IT cannot believe you, Mr. Prale! 
The proof was there!” 

“And who furnished it?” he de- 
manded. ‘Who is handling this cam- 
paign of vengeance against me now?” 

“You scarcely can expect me to tell 
you that,” she said. “I am done— 
have nothing more to do with the affair 
—but I am not going to be a traitor, 
as you were!” 

“If you ever are convinced, Miss Gil- 
bert, that I am entirely innocent, that 
somebody has put this stain upon me 
for their own reasons, can I count upon 
your friendship?” 

“Convince me that injustice has been 
done you, Mr. Prale, and I’ll do every- 
thing in my power to make amends— 
and so will all the others!” 

“Thanks for that assurance,” Prale 
said. “I am going to clear myself in 
your eyes, and in the eyes of the 
others. I remember the details of that 
big deal perfectly and I shall know 
how to start to work.” 

“T cannot understand this,” she said. 
“You speak as if you were indeed in- 
nocent, but I cannot believe it!” 

“T am innocent!” 
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“If so, who is guilty: 

“That is what I intend finding out.” 

“But you were in their confidence 
—you knew all the details of their 
financial « plans,” Kate Gilbert said. 
“You were the only one who could have 
betrayed them. You scarcely expect 
me to believe that they betrayed them- 
selves.” 

“Any spying clerk in the Griffin of- 
fices could have told the enemy enough 
to betray the plans,” Prale_ replied. 
“By the way, who is this man who goes 
too far and insists upon using violence? 
Who is the man who seems to be so 
very extraordinarily vindictive toward 
me in this affair?” 

“T can tell you nothing more,” she 
declared. “It would not be fair to 
them.” 

“But they have Jim Farland, and 
Heaven knows what they are doing to 
him, simply because he will not turn 
against me. Is it fair to Jim Farland’s 
wife and child?’ 

“JI am being kept informed,” she 
assured him. “If they treat Mr. Far- 
land badly, or detain him much longer, 
I shall speak. But until then, I have 
nothing to say. You see, Mr. Prale, 
I cannot believe that you are innocent 
and have been misjudged. The evi- 
dence against you is so conclusive, and 
I have learned to hate you as the man 
who betrayed his benefactor and friends 
and wrecked my father’s health. But, 
if you are innocent, I hope that you will 
forgive me.” 

“Til forgive you gladly,” said Sid- 
ney Prale. “I realize what you must 
have suffered, and what your father 
must have suffered, too. I am going 
to prove my innocence; and then I 
hope to claim you as one of my 
friends.” 

“T am sorry that I cannot believe 
you,” she said again, “although I would 
like to. E would prefer to think that 
no man could be so ungrateful as to 
do such a thing. I'd like to have my 
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faith in human nature restored. 
you prove your innocence, I shall be 
very glad indeed!” 
Then she called for Marie, and when 
the maid came from the adjoining room, 
Sidney Prale ushered the two women to 
the door and watched as they went 
down the hall toward the elevator, 
But Kate Gilbert did not glance back. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HIGH-HANDED METHODS. 


IDNEY PRALE closed the door 
and turned around to face a grin- 
ning Murk. 

“Some pair of chickens!’ Murk said. 
“That Marie girl may be a bear for 
size and strength, but she’s got a lot 
of good common sense. I’m strong 
for her!” 

“Sit down!” Prale commanded. 

And then, walking up and down 
across the room, he told Murk what 
Kate Gilbert had revealed to him, 
simply because he felt that he had to 
tell it to somebody. 

“How is that for a dirty deal, 
Murk ?” he asked when he had finished, 
“Doesn’t that make ordinary dirty 
work look rather pale?” 

“Who did it, boss? Name the gent, 
and I’ll get his address out of the city 
directory and pay him a visit!” Murk 
said. “I’ll have some things to say to 
him—and some things to do, maybe.” 

“T’m a sort of husky individual my- 
self, Murk, and, if 1 knew him, I think 
I’d beat you to it,” Prale replied. 
“Now we must get busy!” 

“Just say the word, Mr. 
What is it to be?” 

“T haven't quite decided yet, Murk. 
How far will you go?” 

“T’ll croak him, if it’s necessary!” 

“That'd be a bit too far, Murk, and 
might lead to the electric chair and a 
far country. Let’s take a walk and 
think it over. We will confine our- 
selves to the Avenue, and you may trail 


Prale. 
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me as before. I scarcely think they’ll 
assault us on the Avenue.” 

Ten minutes later, Sidney Prale was 
walking down the street, and the faith- 
ful Murk was trailing in his wake, 
watching carefully. That walk lasted 
for an hour. Then they returned to 
the hotel and Prale ordered an early 
dinner. He did not say what he had 
decided to do, despite Murk’s hints 
that he should state his plans. 

But Murk had noticed that Prale had 
stopped in at a printing office during 
the walk, and shortly after they finished 
dinner, a bell boy brought a small pack- 
age to the suite. Prale unwrapped it, 
and some cards spilled out. 

“Nice cards, Murk,” he said. “I had 
them printed this afternoon. They 
bear the name of Horace Greenman, 
whoever he may be, and state that he 
is connected with the General Utilities 
Company—whatever that is.” 

“What’s the big idea, Mr. Prale?” 
Murk asked wonderingly. 


“f wish to get into a certain place, 
Murk, and I’d never do it if I send in 


my own card. What time is it?” 

“A few minutes of eight, sir.” 

“Then we'll be going. Let us hope 
that we find our man at home. If this 
happens to be his opera or theater eve- 
ning, we are going to be delayed.” 

Murk followed him down in the ele- 
vator and to the street, where Prale 
engaged a taxicab. The machine took 
them up past the park and to an exclu- 
sive residence section, where it stopped 
on a corner. Prale and Murk got out, 
and Prale instructed the chauffeur to 
wait. Then he Ted the way to the 
middle of the block. 

“Murk, you remain just outside this 
gate,” he instructed. “If I have good 
luck, I’ll come out with a man, and I 
may want to take him with us. Be 
ready to help in case I get in wrong.” 

“Sure thing, sir,” Murk said. 

Prale passed through the gate, went 
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up the walk, and lifted the knocker on 
the front door. A moment, and a serv- 
ant appeared and looked at him search- 
ingly. 

“T wish to see Mr. Griffin at once on 
important business,” Prale _ said. 
“Kindly take my card to him.” 

Then Prale waited with his heart in 
his mouth. Was Griffin at home? The 
servant instantly assured him of that, 
and carried the card away. Prale had 
written “Important Business” on it. 

The servant returned soon and an- 
nounced that Mr. Griffin would see the 
visitor. Prale followed him down the 
hall to the library. He was glad that 
Griffin had chosen to receive him there, 
for there was less likelihood of an inter- 
ruption. The servant opened the door, 
and Sidney Prale stepped inside. 

Griffin was sitting beside the long 
table, and he arose immediately and 
turned. 

“You!” he gasped. 

“Pardon the deception-—— 

“James! James!” Griffin thundered. 

The servant was in the room in- 
stantly. 

“Show this fellow the door!” Griffin 
commanded. “Look at him well, and 
never admit him again!” 

James took a step forward and indi- 
cated the door. 3ut Sidney Prale 
reached into the pocket of his coat, 
drew out an automatic pistol, and held 
it menacingly. 

“Close the door, James—softly!’ he 
commanded ina stern voice. “Now ad- 
vance to the table and stand where I 
can watch you. Don’t you make a 
move, Mr. Griffin! I used to handie 
men down in Honduras, and I feel 
confident that I can take care of this 
situation.” 

“You thug!” Griffin cried. “I'll have 
you sent up for this, Prale, if it’s the 
last thing I do!” 

“T know that it is against the law 
to be carrying a gun without a permit, 
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but this situation demands a show of 
force,” Prale said. “I merely want you 
to listen to me for a moment, Mr. 
Griffin.” 

“I don’t want to hear anything you 
may have to say to me, Sidney Prale!” 
the financier said. 

“You are going to hear it, neverthe- 
less! Mr. Griffin, I did not know until 
this afternoon why I had secret ene- 
mies and why they were trying to cause 
me endless trouble. Miss Kate Gilbert 
was kind enough to enlighten me.” 

“Well, sir?” 

“IT am sorry that you believed me 
guilty of such base ingratitude to you 
and of such dishonorable conduct, for 
I am not guilty, Mr. Griffin! You were 
like a father to me—which was enough 
to compel my loyalty—and, aside from 
that, you had taught me several things 
regarding honor in business deals. I 
went away on the spur of the moment 
because a woman had jilted me. But 
before I went, I did not betray you and 
your associates.” 

“A likely story!” 

“But a true one, Mr. Griffin! I did 
not sell you out for a hundred thousand 
dollars or any other sum. My con- 
science is clear, and I came back to 
New York expecting to greet old 
friends and have a pleasant time. You 
know what I found instead of that 
happy state of affairs. I am not here 
to talk at length. I demand a chance 
to prove my innocence!” 

“How can you do the impossible, 
srr 

“Tt is not the impossible, Mr. Griffin! 
I intend to prove to you that I was not 
disloyal, and then I shall prove that | 
had nothing to do with the murder of 
Rufus Shepley. I have an idea, sir, 
what is behind all this.” 

“We are wasting time 


” 





“T think not, sir! Time is not wasted 
in which a man shows that he is not 
a scoundrel! I think you owe it to me 
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. { 
to give me a chance. You have cont 
demned me unheard.” 

“I would give almost anything to 
have you prove your innocence,” Grif- 
fin said. “You don’t know how it hurt 
me. But the case against you was so 
strong—and is so strong: x 

“Let us waste no more time,” Prale 
said. “I remember the details of the 
big deal that was under way when I 
left New York ten years ago. If you 
recall, sir, I helped plan the campaign. 
If I can look at papers in your office, 
I think I can show that I am not guilty.” 

“T’d like to believe you, but this is 
preposterous!” Griffin cried. “I tell 
you the evidence——” 

“Tt probably was strong, because the 
guilty man wanted to make it so. Mr. 
Griffin, were I guilty I should not be 
here. Plegge give me a few minutes, 
and let us talk this over. Then, if you 
wish, we can go to your office and con- 
tinue the investigation.” 

Griffin sat down and motioned for 
Sidney Prale to do the same. Prale 
returned the automatic to his pocket, 
much to the relief of the servant. 

Murk, standing outside by the gate, 
paced back and forth and wondered 
whether he should attempt to take the 
house by storm and rescue his em- 
ployer. The chauffeur, waiting at the 
corner, wondered whether his fare had 
slipped down the next street without 
paying the bill. Murk relieved him on 
that point and threatened to beat him 
up because he intimated that Prale 
might do such a thing. 

It was more than two hours later 
when Prale left the house and went 
out to the street. He paid the chauf- 
feur and dismissed him, and told Murk 
to return to the hotel. Then he went 
back into the house and joined Mr. 
Griffin again, and after Griffin had tele- 
phoned several persons, he ordered his 
car, got into it with Prale, and started 
downtown, 












































An astonished watchman took them 
up in an elevator in an office building 
in the financial district, and a little later 
he took up several other gentlemen. 

“Them financiers make me sick!’ the 
watchman told himself. ‘Why can’t 
they lay their schemes in the daytime?” 

It was almost dawn when they left 
the building and scattered. They had 
spent hours investigating books and 
papers. Sidney Prale had even sent 
a messenger to the hotel with an order 
to Murk for certain books and papers 
of his own, and these had been investi- 
gated, too. 

“And there we are, gentlemen,” 
Prale had said, at the last. “I have 
shown you, I think, that I did not do 
this thing. I do not want you to be- 
lieve me fully until I have proved my 
innocence by revealing the man who is 
guilty. I merely ask you to give me a 
fair chance to prove my case. I have 
told you my suspicions. Now it is up 
to me to demonstrate whether they are 
just or worthless.” 

Griffin had little to say as they rode 
back uptown. But when he dropped 
Prale at the hotel just before daylight, 
he gripped him by the hand. 

“[ want to believe you, Sidney!” he 
said. “I hope that you have told me 
the truth. If you have, I hope you'll be 
able to clear yourself. If you only can 
show me that the boy I was glad to 
help was not ungrateful, after all ie 
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“And then I'll never forgive myself, 
Sidney !” 

“You'll show your forgiveness by 
handling my affairs for me, sir, in that 
event, and by treating me as your son 
again!’’ Prale said. 

He hurried up to the suite. Murk 
had been sleeping in a chair in the 
living room, as if expecting a call at 
any moment. He was _ somewhat 
startled to hear Sidney Prale whis- 
tling merrily at four o’clock in the 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
AN ACCUSATION. 


SPRINGING toward him, the masked 
man stopped two feet from the 
bound Jim Farland. 

“So you think you know me, do 
you?” he snarled. 

“I have a pretty good idea,” Far- 
land said. “There are only a few men 
in the city, to my knowledge, who could 
be hired to do work like this, and it 
occurs to me that I have seen those 
hands of yours before. I think your 
face is in the rogues’ gallery, too, if 
you want to know!” 

The masked man retreated for a few 
feet, evidently relieved. 

“So you'll not make terms with me,” 
he said. “You’d rather work for Sid- 
ney Prale, would you? Perhaps we 
can change your mind.” 

“T doubt that like blazes!’ 

“You are going to be kept here as 
a prisoner until I decide what is to be 
done with you.” 

He crossed over to the door, opened 
it, and called to his men, two of whom 
responded. 


“T want this man guarded well,” he 
said. “I want you to understand that 
I am holding you responsible for him. 
I'll be back to-morrow evening and 
have another talk with him. Give him 
something to eat now and then, and 
fix him so he can sleep, but watch him 
all the time!’’ 

“T was figurin’ on goin’ to the city 
this mornin’, boss,” one of the men 
spoke up. 

“You'll do as I say!” the masked 
man cried. 

“But 

“Don’t argue with me, you dog!” 

Farland saw the man’s eyes flash 
fire for a moment. And then the 
masked man faced toward him again, 
his eyes glittering through his mask. 
“Sometimes it isn’t healthy to know 
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whose picture is in the rogues’ gallery!” 
he said. 

He went from the room. After a 
short argument one of the men re- 
mained to guard Farland, and the other 
went away. Farland spent a night of 
agony. His guard fixed the bonds so 
that he could be a bit more comfortable, 
and yet he got little sleep. 

Jim Farland was considering a big 
idea now. He had thrown the masked 
man off guard by intimating that he 
might be a crook with a record, when, 
as a matter of fact, the detective did 
not believe him to be anything of the 
sort. Now Farland knew where to be 
gin working, but he had to win his 
freedom first. 

Night passed, morning came, and the 
long day of agony began. Farland 
had his hands untied and was given 
some food. Then his wrists were 
lashed again and his ankles loosened, 
and he was allowed to walk around 
the room for an hour or so, two of the 
men watching him closely. The one 
to whom the masked man had applied 
the epithet, “dog’’ appeared surly. 

After they had bound him again and 
stretched him upon the couch, they 
guarded him one at a time, evidently 
secure in the belief that he could not 
escape. Jim Farland thought a day 
never had seemed so long. All the 
time he was busy with his thoughts, 
He had a plan of campaign outlined 
now: he wanted to be at work. 

Once more the evening came. [‘ar- 
land, who had been sleeping for a few 
minutes, awoke and turned over to find 
that his guard had been changed again. 
The man who had been called a dog 
was on duty. 

“How long are you going to keep 
me tied up like this?” Jim Farland 
asked. 

“Don’t ask me. Ask the high and 
mighty boss,’ was the sneering reply. 

“You don’t seem to stand very high 
with him.” 
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“Aw, he makes me sick sometimes.” 

“It'd make me sick, too, if anybody 
called me a dog,” Farland declared. 

The man before him did not reply 
to that, but Farland could see the anger 
burning in his face. 

“Come closer,’ Farland whispered. 

The man obeyed instantly. 

“Can anybody overhear what I say 
to your” 

“No. Everbody’s gone 
be back soon.” 

“Why are you working for these 
people ?” 

“Coin, of course—and precious little 
of it I've seen so far,” was the reply. 

“Then you haven’t any other inter; 
est in this business? Maybe we can 
make a deal.” 

“What sort of a deal?” 

“The man I work for is worth a mil- 
lion,” Farland said. “Help me escape, 
and I'll give you five hundred dollars.” 

“Got it with you?” 

“The biggest part of it,” Farland re- 
plied. 

He told the truth, too, for he always 
carried plenty of money while working 
on a case. 

“Suppose I simply take it way from 
you,” the guard said. 

“Tn the first place, I don’t think you 
are that kind of a man. And you want 
to get square with the man who called 
you a dog, don’t you?” 

“What’s your scheme?” 

“Simply let me go, right now. It 
is dusk outside already. Tell me how 
to get to town the quickest way. [I'll 
give you almost all I have on me; I'll 
need a little to use to get back to the 
city. To-morrow I'll meet you some 
place and give you the rest. In addi- 
tion I'll give you a chance to get out 
without being arrested for your part 
in abducting me and holding me here.” 

The man spent a few minutes in 
thought. 

“T’ll fix you so you can slip your 
bonds,” he said, “and I'll hand your 
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automatic back to you. It is there in 
the cupboard. But I don’t want you 
to make a get-away while I’m guard- 
ing you—see? I don’t exactiy love the 
man who'll guard you next. I'll fix 
it so you can handle him. Wait for 
five minutes after he comes and I have 
gone. I will be away for an hour or so, 
and the escape can happen while I’m 
not here.” 

“That suits me,” Farland said. 

“What about the money?” 

“You'll get it just as soon as I get 
my hands loose.” 

The guard walked to the hall door and 
opened it, peered out into the hall and 
listened. Then he hurried back to the 
couch and cut Jim Farland’s bonds. 


Farland took the money from one of 
his inside pockets and handed it over. 
The guard got the weapon from the 
cupboard and gave it to Farland. 

The detective stretched himself down 
on the couch again, and the guard ad- 
justed the ropes on his ankles and 
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wrists so that they would appear 
all right. [*arland slipped the 
matic beneath the small of his 
where he could reach it quickly. 

It was half an hour later before the 
guard was changed and Farland’s 
friend hurried away, warning him with 
a glance that he should not make a 
move too soon. He had declined to 
meet the detective the following day 
and get the few dollars still due him; 
he would rather use what he already 
had in getting out of town, he had said. 

Farland made no attempt to talk 
with the new guard. He pretended to 
be tired, almost exhausted and sleepy. 
The guard sat beside the table, smok- 
ing and glancing at a newspaper now 
and then, apparently of the opinion that 
Farland was safely a prisoner. 

After waiting for about half an hour, 
the detective began moving his ankles 
and wrists gently. Gradually the ropes 
fell away. He reached one hand be- 
neath his back and grasped the auto- 
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matic. Then he sat up quickly on the 
couch and covered the guard. 

“Put ’em up!” he commanded. 

The guard whirled from the table 
and sprang to his feet, surprise written 
on his countenance. Farland had 
arisen now, and advancing toward 
him. 

“Walk past me to the couch!” the 
detective commanded. 

The guard started to obey. He was 
holding his hands above his head and 
seemed to be afraid that his captor 
would shoot. But as he came opposite 
Farland, he lurched to one side and 
made an attempt to grapple with him. 

The detective did not fire. He sprang 
aside himself, swung the automatic, 
and crashed it against the other man’s 
temple. The guard groaned once and 
dropped to the floor. 

“Thought you might try something 
like that!’ Jim Farland growled. 
“Couldn't have pleased me_ better— 
won't have to waste time tying you up 
now. You'll be dead to the world for 
a few minutes at least!” 

Farland darted to the door, opened 
it, went into the hall and closed the 
door again. He passed through the 
house noiselessly. He could hear two 
men in conversation in a rear room, 
and he knew that he would have to be 
cautious until he was at some distance 
from the old dwelling, unless he wanted 
a battle on his hands. 

He got out of the place without be- 
ing discovered, and reached the edge 
of a grove not far away. There he 
found the lane, and near the end of it 
was a powerful roadster, its engine 
dead and its lights extinguished. 

Farland listened a moment, then 
went forward and examined the ma- 
chine. He knew the model, and he was 
an excellent driver. Once more he 
stopped to listen. Then he sprang be- 
hind the wheel and operated the starter. 

He drove slowly down the lane, the 
engine almost silent, the car traveling 
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slowly. He proceeded in that manner 
until he had reached the highway. 
There he switched on the lights, put 
on speed, and sent the powerful car 
roaring along the winding road toward 
the river. 

Jim Farland, being a modest man, 
never did tell the entire story of that 
night. He drove like a fiend, narrowly 
escaping collision a score of times. He 
made his way along the roads running 
alongside the broad river, and finally 
came opposite the city. He crossed 
over a bridge, drove through the streets 
with what speed he dared, left the car 
at a public garage with certain instruc- 
tions, and hurried to a telephone. 

Ile was unable to get either Sidney 
Prale or Murk, for at that hour they 
were on their way to the Griffin resi- 
dence. Farland telephoned to his wife 
to say that he was all right, but would 
not be home until some time during the 
day. Then he engaged a taxicab and 
began his work. 

He knew where to start now. An 
idea had come to him in that old house 
far up the river, a suspicion, a feeling 
of certainty that he was on the right 
track. Jim Farland was no respecter 
of persons that night. 

When morning came he stopped only 
for a cup of coffee, and then worked 
on. He dashed from one place to an- 
other, running up a taxicab bill that 
made the chauffeur smile. He inter- 
viewed important gentlemen, threaten- 
ing some and cajoling others, but always 
getting the information that he desired. 

At two o'clock the following after- 
noon he stood on a certain corner near 
Madison Square, his suspicion almost 
proved, his investigation at an end. 

“Now for the big bluff!” Jim Far- 
land said to himself. 

He fortified himself with another 
cup of coffee, got into the taxicab again, 
and started downtown. He was smok- 
ing one Of his big, black cigars, puffing 
at it as if in deep contentment, not 
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looking at all like a man who had been 
kept a prisoner a night and a day and 
had been busy since that experience. 

The taxicab stopped before an office 
building, as Jim Farland had ordered. 
The detective pulled out his last money 
and paid the chauffeur. 

“You're got more coming, son, but 
this is all I have with me,” [arland 
said. “Drop in at my office any time 
after ten to-morrow morning and get 
it.” 

“Yes, Mr. Farland—and thanks!” 

“You’re a good boy, but keep your 
mouth shut!” Farland told him. 

Then he hurried into the office build- 
ing, went to the elevator nearest the 
entrance, and ascended to the floor 
where George Lerton had his suite of 
offices. 

The office boy stepped to the railing. 

“Mr. Lerton busy?” Farland asked. 

“He is alone in his private office, 
sir,’ said the boy, who regarded the 
detective with admiration and awe. 
After Farland’s other visit, the youth 
had decided to be a detective when he 
grew up. 

“T am to go right in—important busi- 
ness,” [Farland said. “Never mind 
announcing me.” 

The willing boy opened the gate, and 
Farland hurried across to the door of 
the private office. He paused there a 
moment and seemed to pull himself to- 
gether, as if making sure before enter- 
ing the room of questions he wanted 
to ask and information he wanted to 
gather. Then he threw the door open, 
stepped quickly inside, closed the door, 
and turned the key. 

Lerton was sitting at his desk with 
his back to the door. He made no 
move until he heard the key turned. 
Then he whirled around in his desk 
chair. 

“T—Great Scott, Farland, how you 
startled me!” he exclaimed. “T thought 
it was my secretary.” 

“Pardon me for butting in this way, 























but I am in a deuce of a hurry and 
told the boy it was all right,” Farland 
said. 

“You'll smash my office discipline 
doing things like this. But, sit down, 
man! What is it now? Has that 
cousin -of mine been acting up again, 
or are you going to pester me with a 
lot of fool questions about things I 
don’t know anything about?” 

Farland had seated himself in the 
chair at the end of the desk, within 
four feet of George Lerton. He had 
tossed his hat to a table and twisted the 
cigar into one corner of his mouth. 
Now he stared Lerton straight in the 
eyes. 

“You look like a madman!” Lerton 





said. “Why on earth are you looking 
at me like that? You look as if you 
were ill D 


The expression in Farland’s face 
made him stop, and he appeared to be 
a bit disconcerted. 

“Why did you kill Rufus Shepley?” 
Jim Farland demanded suddenly in 
a voice that seemed to sting. 

Lerton’s face went white for an in- 
stant. His jaw dropped and his eyes 
bulged. 

“Are—are you insane?” he gasped. 
“What on earth do you mean by this? 
I'll call a clerk and r 

“The door is locked,” Farland said, 
taking the automatic from his pocket. 
“You raise your voice, touch a button 
or make any move that I do not like, 
and I'll plug you and say afterward that 
I had placed you under arrest and had 
to shoot when you tried to escape. An- 
swer my question, Lerton! You are at 
the end of your rope! Why did you 
kill Rufus Shepley and then try to hang 
the crime on your cousin, Sidney 
Prale?”’ 

“This is preposterous!” 
claimed. 


’ 
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“Oh, I’ve got the goods on you, Ler 
ton! I wouldn’t be here talking like 
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You’re going to the 


of Silence 





this if I didn’t! 
electric chair !” 

Lerton laughed rather nervously. 
“T always thought that you were a good 
detective, Jim, but I am beginning to 
have doubts now,” he said. ‘What 
has put such an idea into your head?” 

“Facts gathered and welded to- 
gether,” Farland told him. “Don’t try 
to carry out the bluff any longer, Ler- 
ton. And don’t call me Jim. I never 
allow murderers to get familiar with 
me!” 

“This has gone far enough!” 
broker exclaimed. “I'll have to 
you to leave my office, sir!” 

“T expect to do that little thing be- 
fore long, and you are going with me,” 
Farland said. 

There was a knock at the door. 
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CHAPTER XXVI1. 

THE 

ARLAND did not take his eyes off 
George Lerton. 

“Tf you have touched a button and 
called some fool clerk, I'll manhandle 
you!” he promised. “Kindly consider 
yourself a prisoner!” 

The knock was repeated, and Far- 
land, still keeping his eyes on the man 
at the desk, backed to the door and 
turned the key. Then he took up a 
position where he could continue watch- 
ing George Lerton and keep an eye on 
the door at the same time. 

“Come in!” he called. 

The door was hurled open. At the 
same instant, the office boy who had 
opened it was thrust aside. Sidney 
Prale sprang into the private office and 
stood glaring at his cousin. Behind 
him was Murk, and behind Murk were 
Kate Gilbert and her maid. 

“Quite a gathering!” Farland said, 
grinning. ‘I’m glad that you are here. 
Kindly close and lock the door, Murk, 
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Murk obeyed. George Lerton sprang 
to his feet. 

“What is the meaning of this intru- 
sion?” he demanded. “Ilias my office 
been turned into a rendezvous for mani- 
acs?” 

“Sit down!” Sidney Prale cried. He 
had not taken his eyes off Lerton, had 
not even turned to speak to Jim Far- 
land, had not even wondered how Far- 
land had escaped and come here. 

Lerton dropped back into his chair, 
wetting his thin lips, his eyes furtive 
now. 

“You miserable cur!” Sidney Prale 
went on, advancing toward his cousin. 
“I should handle this affair myself. I 
should have you in Honduras, out in 
the jungle where I am a sort of lord, 
and fasten you to a tree and beat you 
until you are senseless.” 

“These insults i 

“Are deserved, you beast!” Prale 
cried. “So, when I went away ten 
years ago, you sold out Mr. Griffin and 
put the blame for it on me, did you? 
You wrecked that good man’s’ faith in 
me, turned influential men against me, 
had me persecuted when I returned.” 

Jim Farland gave a shriek of de- 
light. 

“That right, Sidr’ he cried, “Then 
I have the connecting link! So George 
Lerton has been causing you all this 
trouble, has he? I understand a lot 
more now. Lerton killed Rufus Shep- 
ley, also!” 

“It’s a lie! You are trying to save 
Prale by accusing me!” Lerton cried. 

“Why, we’ve got you, you weak 
fool!” said Farland. “I knew you in 
that old farmhouse despite your mask. 
Your hands gave you away—lI recog- 
nized them.” 

“And he’s the man who tried to bribe 
me!” Murk cried. “I can tell it by his 
hands, too!” 

“You tried to Prale’s alibi,” 
Jim Farland continued. “You had him 
followed that night and you sent those 
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notes to the barber and the clothing 
merchant, with money in them.” 

“And you betrayed yourself when 
you began using violence,” Prale put 
in. “You were too vindictive. You 
showed that you had some good rea- 
son of your own for wanting to drive 
me away from New York quickly!” 

“Oh, we've got you!” Farland re- 
peated. “You are as good as in the 
electric chair now!” 

George Lerton looked as if he might 
have been in it. He was breathing in 
gasps, and his face was white. His 
eyes held an expression of terror. 

“IT guess—you’ve got me!” he said. 
“But Vl never—go to the chair!” 
Farland stepped across to him. 
it off your chest!” he suggested. 

“I—I'll talk about it—yes!” George 
Lerton said. “I—I sold out Griffin. 
[ wanted money, and I hated Griffin be- 
cause he had put Sidney Prale over 
me. Then Sid had his trouble with 
the girl and ran away. I fixed things 
so it looked as if he had been the guilty 
one. 

“T pretended to hate Sid for what 
he was supposed to have done. I sug- 
gested the scheme of vengeance, and 
worked to get the influential men to- 
gether. Then he came back—with his 
million. I hated him all the more be- 
cause of that. I was afraid that, if he 
remained in New York, he would find 
out the truth and I’d be exposed. I 
knew what that would mean, and I was 
beginning to get rich. 

“So I had him followed and watched. 
I trailed him myself and met him on 
Fifth Avenue, and tried to get him to 
go away, and afterward denied that I 
had seen him at all, for he was accused 
of the murder of Rufus Shepley.” 

“Which was your deed!” Farland 
put in. “Go ahead—tell it all. Let 
us see whether you were clever or 
merely an amateur at crime.” 

“Oh, I was clever enough!” Lerton 
boasted. “I—I killed Shepley because 
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he was about to have me arrested for 
embezzlement, I had been handling 
a vast sum for him, aside from his 
regular business. While he was travel- 
ing, I speculated with the money—and 
lost. He knew it. I could not repay. 

“I had an engagement with him that 
night at the hotel. The detective I had 
working for me had reported that Sid 
had had a quarrel with Shepley, and 
where he had gone afterward and what 
he had done. There I saw my chance. 

“I did not have myself announced 
at Shepley’s hotel. I knew where his 
suite was, so I slipped up to it without 
anybody seeing me, and knocked at 
the door. He admitted me. I begged 
him to give me a little time to repay 
the money, but he would not. He 
called me a thief, and said that I must 
go to prison, that he would not have 
a hand in letting me remain at liberty 
to rob other men. 

“There was a steel letter opener on 
the table. I—I stabbed him with it, 
and then I got away by the fire escape. 
Nobody saw me. I left him there dead. 
I was almost frantic when I reached 
home. Then I saw how I could have 
Sidney Prale accused and remove the 
menace of his presence also. I would 
be safe if Prale were convicted of the 
murder. I would not have to repay the 
Shepley money, and Prale never could 
reveal that I had betrayed Mr. Griffin 
and the others instead of him. 

“So I sent the notes and money to the 
barber and clothing merchant, and they 
denied that Prale had visited them, thus 
smashing his alibi. I denied that | had 
met him on the Avenue. I thought that 
I was safe. But the barber and mer- 
chant told Farland the truth, and the 
police began to think that Sid was not 
guilty. 

“I grew almost frantic then. My one 
hope was in running Sid out of town 
as quickly as possible, and so I did 
everything I could think of to bring 
about that end.” 
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“How about that fountain pen found 
beside the body?” Farland asked. 

“When I was talking to Sid that 
night on the Avenue, his coat was open 
and I saw the pen. Something seemed 
to tell me to take it, that it might be 
used against him some time. As I 
clutched his lapel, begging him to leave 
town, I took the pen from his pocket.” 

“Nothing but a plain dip, after all!” 
Farland. sneered. 

“T dropped it beside the body after 
I had killed Shepley. It was a part of 
my plan. And—and I guess that is 
all!” 

“I guess it is!” Sidney Prale said. 
“Mr. Griffin and I, and some other men, 
made a little investigation last night 
and continued it this morning. We 
found that you were the traitor ten 
years ago. It may please you to know 
that Mr. Griffin is my friend again, and 
that others are being informed of my 
innocence. Even Coadley has come to 
me and asked to take my case again. 
But I was clearing myself of the charge 
of business treason, and nothing more. 
I did not connect you with the murder 
of Shepley.” 

“Well, I did connect him with it,” 
Farland put in. “But when I sprung 
it on him here this afternoon, | was 
running a bluff. I had some evidence, 
but not enough to convict. You might 
have got away with #, Lerton, if you 
had had any nerve. But you happen 
to be a rank coward—and a guilty 
man!” 

“You—you——” 
gasped. 

He had been holding two fingers in 
a pocket of his waistcoat. Now he 
withdrew them and, before Farland 
could reach him, he had swallowed 
something. 

“You'll never——” he began. 

\nd then fell 
the desk 

“Get the ladies outside, Murk!” Far- 


of Silence y 


George Lerton 


his head forward to 
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land commanded suddenly. “And tell 
that secretary out there to send in a 
call for a physician and the police. 
Lerton was right—he’ll never go to 
the electric chair!” 


Ten minutes later, Sidney Prale and 
Murk were waiting for the elevator 
with Kate Gilbert and Marie, but each 
couple was standing at some distance 
from the other. 

“T have proved my innocence, and 
now I ask you to remember your prom- 
ise and grant me your friendship,” 
Prale was telling Kate Gilbert. 

“T shall remember,” she said. 
have my address, haven’t you? 


“You 
If you 
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haven’t, ask Murk. He knows it. You 
sent him to spy on me, remember.” 

“jim Farland did that,” Prale pro- 
tested. 

Murk was talking to the gigantic 
Marie at that moment. 

“You're mighty nice!” he was say- 
ing. “Say, I’d like to see you some 
more. I’ve got an idea my boss will 
be calling on your mistress, and when 
he does I might come up to the corner, 
and you might slip out and meet me, 
and we might take a walk in the park. 
You wouldn’t want to stay in the apart- 
ment and bother them, would you? 

“It would be a shame!” said Marie. 
“Which corner, Murk?” 
END. 


Se Eee a ee a 
WHEN SUING, STATE FULL AMOUNT OF 
DAMAGES SOUGHT 


F you should sue any one for damages be sure to instruct your lawyer to state 


the full amount of your just demands in his complaint to the court, 


for if 


he doesn’t do so and the jury awards you an amount in excess of that for which 
you have sued you will have a sad awakening. 


Suppose you have brought suit for five thousand dollars damages, and the 


jury, after hearing the case, awards you six thousand dollars. 


The result of 


such a verdict would be that you could not legally coliect anything. 


To secure damages under such 


conditions you must abandon the verdict for 


six thousand dollars rendered you, pay the costs of the trial, and submit your 


case to a new trial. 


ask for an amount sufficient to cover his claims for damages, 
be unjust to the defendant to grant his accuser more than that, 


The courts hold that the plaintiff should in the first place 


and that it would 
the defendant 


having contested the case believing that no more than the amount named 
the complaint could be recovered from him. 
PHILLIPPE EEE 


JURY SYSTEM IN SCOT LAND 


[N 1909 the conviction and sentencing to death of O 

in Edinburgh of Miss Marion Gilchrist, 
tion of the public to a curious feature of, 
fifteen men, 
“Non-proven,” 


Slater’ was composed of 
Nine voted for “Guilty,” five for 
fact that a majority of the jury voted 
nate man to receive the death sentence. 
for “Not Guilty,” 


S Casé 


“Non-proven” o1 
Many persons 
that they 
new trial be granted him. 


“Guilty” wi 


he would have 
had such a strong belief that 
signed a petition to the secretary of state for Scotland asking that a 
Two days before the death penalty was to be imposed 


for the murder 
called the atten- 
jury heard 


scar Slater 
an amiable old lady, 
Scottish 


and thei 


law. The that 
verdict was not unanimous. 
“Not Guilty.” 
; enough to cause the unfortu- 
either 


and one for rhe 


If there had been two more votes, 
been set 
Slater was innocent of the crime 


free. e 


on Slater his sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. 
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&Anna Alice Chapin 


Author of ‘Alibi on the Board Walk,’’ ‘‘For the Crapeau Honor,’’ etc. 


You will find this something of a ‘‘Lady of the Tiger?’’ story. 
What do you think Joan said when Della telephoned her in the morning? 


Which way did she choose? Miss Chapin said it was obvious. 


with her. Do you? 


DIVINE party, my dear— 

simply divine!’ exclaimed the 

pretty young woman who was 

arranging her disheveled hair 

in front of the mirror. “Mercy, what 

a wreck one gets in the small hours of 

a dance! Look at my hair! I must 

take it down and put it up properly 
before I go home!” 

“Oh, it won’t show under a scarf,” 

Harmon, her young 


protested Joan 

hostess; but Mrs. Mercer had already 

begun to pull down her brown curls. 
“I’m naturally a tidy person, you 


know,” she explained. ‘‘Oh, dear, I'll 
have to take off my rings! They catch 
in things so. Really sometimes I think 
a lot of gorgeous junk like this is more 
trouble than it’s worth.” 

She swept six flashing rings into a 
heap at one corner of the dressing table, 
as she proceeded to arrange her hair. 

“Junk!” repeated Joan, gazing at the 
glitter they made, with wistful eyes. 
“They’re—heavenly, Della! If you only 
knew how I adore jewels!” 

Della Mercer glanced at her with 
smiling curiosity, the while she pinned 
a chestnut ringlet into place. “Do you 
really?” she said. “Funny! I never 
see you wear a thing—not even a pin!” 

Joan colored a little and shook her 
head. “Guardian doesn’t approve of 
jewelry for me,” she said in a voice 
that she tried to keep from sounding 


We don’t agree 


“Even since I was a 
frowned on many 
pretties for me. I’ve never altogether 
understood why. He’s so dear and 
generous about everything else.” 

A flash of sudden comprehension 
showed in Mrs. Mercer’s clear blue 
eyes—or would have shown if she had 
not quickly looked down to pick up a 
hairpin. Secretly she wondered if Joan 
had ever been told anything about her 
mother and that most malign inherit- 
ance. 

“The irony of fate!’’ she said lightly. 
“Now I like jewels just for the color 
and sparkle of them, but I’m not a bit 
crazy about them. And Jimmy insists 
on hanging things on me as if I were 
a Christmas tree !” 

“The nicest sort of Christmas tree!” 
retorted the girl with real affection, 
looking up at her taller friend. “I 
don’t wonder he likes to do it!” 

They both laughed a little. Mrs. 
Mercer, in her clinging leaf-green frock, 
was indeed rather like a slender and 
beautiful tree, with the grace of perfect 
strength and health. She had only been 
married a year, but was supremely 
crowned with that lovely assurance 
born of happy love. Joan, beside her, 
looked, despite her twenty-one years, 
a mere child. She was slight and elfin, 
yet quiet in all her motions, with won- 
derful tawny gold hair and eyes to 


discontented. 
kiddie he—he’s 
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match, a babylike skin, and a mouth 
that could change and tremble like a 
little girl’s. A fairy child she had been, 
a changeling of sorts, with something 
elusive and quaint about her which 
made people love her and sometimes— 
fear her. Charming, sweet-natured, 
responsive as she was, Joan was in a 
way uncanny, and those who knew and 
loved her best were most conscious of 
the mystic quality. To-night, in misty- 
white she suggested a sprite straight 
out of the heart of the white moon. 

Mrs. Mercer finished her hair, gave 
an approving pat to its rich waves, and 
then turned to put her firm hands on 
the girl’s shoulders. 

“Don't you worry, Jo!’ she laughed 
tenderly. “Somebody will be hanging 
Christmas-tree Ornaments on you one 
of these days! Goodness knows you've 
had enough ‘suitors, as my New Eng- 
land aunt called them! What’s the 
matter?” For Joan again shook her 
head. 

“No Christmas-tree ornaments for 
me, Della!” she said softly. “I thought 
you'd guessed. This really should have 
been an announcement dance, only 
David had to go up to town——” 

“David! David Ware?” 

Joan nodded, and the color in her 
face made her suddenly beautiful. “It 
couldn’t have been any one else really,” 
she confided, yielding to her friend’s 
impulsive clasp. ‘I—we’ve always 
been fond of each other, and— 
and 

“David Ware! Why, he’s a man in 
hundred !” Della sympa- 


“Young, square, a gentle- 


five cried 
thetically. 
man, good looking—why, 
a_ perfect the 
creature sense of 
Is Mr. Harmon pleased ¢” 
he’s delayed an- 
nouncing the engagement until after my 
twenty-first to-night.” 
Mrs. Mercer had released her 
was straightening her laces with the 


to make him 
wonderful 


humor! 


paragon, 


oo 
even ilas 


“Delighted, though 


birthday, 


and 
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instinctive delicate touches of a woman 
who is always scrupulously neat and 
careful of her appearance even when 
alone or with her best friend. 

“I’m glad your guardian approves,” 
she said; “it makes it just perfect. I 
never could see the charm of rebelling 
against the powers that be! Could 
your” 

“No; I’m awfully glad guardian likes 
David. Of course,” she added with 
the slightest hesitation, “David isn’t 
rich.” 

Mrs. Mercer shrugged her shoulders. 
“He has enough, hasn’t he?” she said. 
“Enough to look out for you, I mean? 
I always think that little old house of 
his is the dearest thing! I'll expect 
you to give enchanting parties when 
you’re married !” 

“Probably I sha’n't,” said Joan 
quietly. “David has a small settled in- 
come, and he makes enough by his 
model farming for a few frills, but— 
he’s not the least bit ambitious, you 
know, Della. He doesn’t want any 
more than he has.” 

“Thank Heaven for the fourth wise 
man!’’ exclaimed Della’ emphatically. 
“And see that you don’t want more 
either! It doesn’t pay, Joan, darling; 
truly it doesn't pay!” 

“It’s easy for you to talk!” rejoined 
Joan, with a laugh that was the least 
bit forced. “Jim Mercer’s ever and 
ever so rich.” 

Jim Mercer’s pretty wife sighed al- 
most impatiently. 

“T know,” she said; “and I’m not 
such a fool or hypocrite as to pretend 
I wish he were poor. But, oh, Jo, take 
it from me, there’s a limit! There’s 
a point man has so much 
money he simply feels a sort of sacred 
obligation to add to it. And—maybe 
I'm not jealous of the hours and hours 
it keeps him away from me!” She 
laughed and began to put on her rings. 
“Sometimes I tell Jimmy,” she went 
on gayly, slipping each blazing circlet 


where a 
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on a long white finger, “that he has 
conscientious scruples about that be- 
loved money! I think he’s afraid it’ll 
get lonely, and so has to keep adding to 
it as a duty that 4 

She stopped short. 

“What is it?” asked Joan, for Mrs. 
Mercer was frowning in a puzzled way. 

“Why, it’s simply slipped onto the 
floor, of course "she began. 

Joan started in consternation. 

“Della! You haven't lost one of 
your rings? Oh, what possessed you 
to take them off!” 

She turned on another electric drop 
light, and both women searched the 
dresser and the floor. 

“Which one was it? You're sure you 
wore it?” asked Joan, incoherent with 
dismay. 

“The diamond hoop. 
certain, because [| 


Yes, I’m quite 
rebelled, and told 


Jimmy it was execrable taste to wear 
so many rings; and he said it was the 
last present he’d given me, and, any- 
way, the execrable taste was his, not 


mine, so / should worry!” 

She straightened slowly. 

“Well, it simply isn’t here!” she said. 

“T'll have a thorough search made 
at———”’ began Joan. 

Della seized her arm. 

“Don’t be a_ goose!” she _ said. 
“Where, what, and whom would you 
search ?” 

“You might have dropped it down- 
stairs, or some one a 

“T didn’t, I’m sure; but, anyway, your 
guests have all gone. I’m certain 
Jimmy and I are the very last, and he 
and Mr. Harmon will have smoked all 
the cigars in the library by this time. 
Look, child! It’s three o’clock! Let 
me have my cloak, and we'll go down.” 

“But the ring!” gasped Joan, sin- 
cerely troubled. 

“Rubbish! It'll turn up. It may 
have caught in my hair when I was 
brushing it, and T’ll find it later.” 

“Della, I do wish you’d let me-—— 


” 
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“T'll let you do nothing. Just keep 
your eyes open for it when you’re un- 
dressing, and again in the morning. 
I'll telephone after breakfast—when- 
ever that is!” 

“Won’t—won’t Jim be angry?” 

Della laughed tenderly and hugged 
her. “The only thing I’m afraid of,” 
she confided, “is that he'll buy me 
one twice as splendid to take its place! 
Come on, dear, and do look more cheer- 
ful. And don’t say anything about it 
to your guardian! Where’s your 
powder? Oh, here!” She powdered 
her nose with a hasty dab, and put on 
the cloak. 

They went downstairs together, and 
found the men in the big oak-paneled 
hallway waiting for them—Jim Mercer, 
tall, fresh-faced, and merry of eye, 
exhibiting polite signs of impatience. 

“T suppose,” he said with mild sar- 
casm, “I’d better go out and wake 
Jameson up. He must have had a nice 
long nap since he brought the car up!” 

“Isn't it a pity,” remarked his wife 
calmly, “that men can no longer say 
‘you've kept the horses standing!’ Now 
they’ve nothing but a poor, human 
chauffeur !’ 

She turned to their host and held out 
her hand with her most charming smile. 

“It’s been the nicest sort of evening, 
Mr. Harmon!” she said cordially. 
“You can’t think what a delightful 
surprise it’s been to every one, having 
you so suddenly emerge from your 
twilight life of books and rose-growing, 
and give a ball. And such a ball! I 
hope it’s broken the spell,’ she added 
with pretty impertinence, “and that 
you’re going to keep it up. Come, Mr. 
Harmon! Aren’t we frivolous mortals 
at least as amusing as roses and first 
editions ?” 

“Perhaps it is because I have feared 
the magic of your encroachments,” 
he said, with a courtly little bow which 
ended the sentence better than words. 
His eyes smiled at her. 
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She shook her head at him reproach- 
fully. 

“On the whole,” 
gravely, “you may be wise. 
hears, is reciprocal.” 

“Stop flirting and come home!” com- 
manded her weary husband, with a still 
amiable grin. 

“Good-by—good-by !” 

And in two minutes the Mercers were 
gone. 

John Harmon looked at his young 
ward with eyes of sober affection in 
which Joan seemed to see something 
deeper and more solicitous than usual, 
though her guardian’s gaze was always 
kind. 

“Tired, my child?” he asked, in his 
quiet, rather drawling voice. 

Joan roused herself with a start. She 
was still worrying a bit about Della’s 
ring, but comforted herself with the 
hope that it Aad caught in the loosened 
hair. She smiled brightly enough as 
she answered : 

“Just nicely tired, dear guardian! I 
wish we could have parties every 
night !” 

He looked at her seriously. 

“You enjoyed it so much?” 

“{—well, I simply haven’t words! I 
felt like a school girl on her holidays, 
or a convict out of jail. Guardian, why 
do you look so queer?” 

He had in fact changed color and 
expression, but he smiled at her now, 
and said: “I was perhaps sorry that 
your girlhood had been so—unhappy— 
that one gay evening——” 

“Guardian, never unhappy!” 

“Dull, then. You are young and—— 

“Not so terrifically young, guardian,” 
she protested. “This is my first real 
party, and most 
eighteen,” 

“T know. It seemed—wiser—to wait 
until you were of age. There was so 
much to consider. Now things are, in 
a way, solving themselves. David— 
you love him, Joan?” 


conceded 
Magic, one 


she 


” 


girls come ouf at 
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Her sensitive color answered even 
before she whispered: ‘‘So—much!” 

The butler approached, looking sleep- 
ily reproachful but resigned. 

“Shall we lock up, sir?” 

“Of course. And put out the lights 
everywhere except in the library. Then 
you may all go to bed.” 

“Are you going to stay up longer, 
guardian? It’s a fearful hour!” 

“Only for a few minutes. I want 
you to come into the library a moment, 
my dear. I—I have something to give 
you.” 

“To give me!” She followed him, 
bewildered. Then a_ hope flashed 
across her mind. He had, so far, given 
her no birthday present, but then he 
never did. Dainty simple clothes, such 
comforts and luxuries as his wealth and 
her position as his ward would demand, 
a limited amount of spending money, 
but—no gifts. 

The library, with its warm-hued 
walls, rich with those mellowest of all 
color notes, beautifully bound hooks, its 
soft lights further blurred by blue cigar 
smoke, its heavy chairs covered with 
the sort of leather that all but defies 
time, its darkly-glowing Persian rugs— 
suddenly struck the girl who had been 
familiar with it for fifteen years as a 
new place. Intuition, premonition, some- 
thing of that elfin quality of hers was at 
She looked at Mr. Harmon with 
wondering eyes. He motioned her to 
the deep chairs and handed 
Then he seated himself. 
stared stupidly at the sealed 
envelope addressed in his precise 
scholarly hand to “My dear ward and 
idarmon, on her 


work. 


one of 
her—a letter. 
She 


child, Joan Gurney 
twenty-first birthday.” 

Her lips quivered. 
and child!” 

“Oh, guardian!” murmured 
softly. “Shall [—am I to open it now?” 

“Not now,” he said. “Later, in your 
room. JI want to talk to you first. 
Joan, just what were the things about 


“My dear ward 


she 
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this—this evening that appealed to you 
so much ?” 

Her look was blank with astonish- 
ment. She even forgot the letter for a 
moment. 

“Guardian! Why, what a_ funny 
question! Lverything appealed to me, 
just absolutely everything.” 

“By everything—what ' 
ple?” 

“Ye-es, the people, of course. Lots 
and lots of beautifully dressed people, 
ever so many handsome men. You 
were much the handsomest, guardian!” 

He smiled, though gravely. In his 
clear-cut, severe way he was undeniably 
good to look at, and his tall, erect figure 
was at its best in evening dress. 

Joan went on, in a sort of gale of 
warming recollection: “And _ pretty 
girls in adorable frocks! And women 
with jewels and jewels!” 

“You liked to see the jewels?” he 
interrupted quietly. 

“Why, of course! 


The peo- 


I think jewels are 


the loveliest things in the world! Don’t 
you?” 

“T prefer roses,” he said, with a faint 
smile, “‘and—a few other things. But— 
go on.” 

“Then the music, and the dancing, 


and the gayety of every one. And the 
lights flashing like gems.” 

“Don’t you ever think of anything 
but jewels?” he demanded, speaking 
rather more quickly than usual. 

She started, and this time her flush 
was a little uncomfortable. 

“I—why, of course,” she answered, 
in a low voice ; “but you see I—I simply 
worship precious stones!” 

“You do!’ 

“Il always have, even as a child. I 
envied the girls at school who had little 
semi-precious ones. I—TI used to collect 
bits of mica from the big rocks, and 
tiny pebbles that were bright-colored, 
and——” 


Good heavens! And never 


told me?” 


you 
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He had risen from his chair and 
gazed down at her with deeply troubled 
eyes. 

“It—it seemed so silly!” she faltered. 

He made a quick, violent gesture, in- 
stantly checked. “Silly! It was not 
silly, only—rather terrible!” 

“But why?” asked Joan urgently. 
“Wi.y should it be terrible? Guardian, 
isn’t it natural for me to like jewels?” 

He stared down at her for a moment, 
then turned away. 

“God knows it is—natural—Joan.” 
Then ‘i 

“No more to-night, child. We'll have 
Fra Lippo Lippi’s ‘gray beginning’ in 
half an hour. Go to your room, read 
your letter, and”’—he draw her to him 
to kiss her forehead very gently—‘God 
bless and guide you. Good night.” 

“Good night, guardian.” 

He put out the lights behind them, 
and they went up the great staircase 
and to their rooms with no further 
word of parting. 

When she had closed her bedroom 
door she went to look at her own rather 
frightened little face in the glass. Then 
she looked down at the letter she 
carried, and shivered. The whole 
room looked strange. It must be the 
coming dawn, she thought, though it 
was February and not yet four; no 
sign yet of that “gray beginning.” Her 
fingers clung to the paper, yet longed 
to drop it as if it were pestilential, 
freighted with ill-boding. She glanced 
about the pretty, girlish room with its 
ivory paint and old-fashioned chintz. 
In her absence her maid had turned 
down the fresh white bed, and the fine 
nightgown and pale-blue wrapper lay 
there. But she turned back to the letter, 
shuddering. What was the f 


“er 


use ot 
undressing or thinking of going to bed 
while that still unread? 

She drew a chair close up to the 
dressing table where the lights were 
double, doubly reflected, and 
opened the envelope. 


Was 


and 
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Besides a thick letter in her guard- 
ian’s handwriting it contained other 
things ; one or two other briefer letters, 
some newspaper clippings, and a small 
photograph. 

She looked at that first, and then, for 
a minute, everything else was forgotten. 
For the face that smiled up at her with 
her own elfin, wistful charming look, 
was her own. 

She stared into the looking-glass. 
Yes, it was truly the same face save 
that the girl in the mirror did not smile. 
And—yes, there was another, an enor- 
mous difference. She looked at the 
picture long and closely. This other 
self of hers was exquisitely, elaborately 
dressed, though in a style a trifle old- 
fashioned, and she wore quantities of 
jewels. In her pretty hair—it was 
much darker, Joan now noticed, than 
her own—were diamond ornaments 
that even a somewhat faded photo- 
graph could not keep from sparkling. 
Around her throat was a necklace of 
rare and intricate beauty; its pendant 
was a great gem-crusted star which 
hung far down on the white breast. 
There were brooches, too; and brace- 
lets, such as used to be in better taste 
than they are to-day. The woman in 
the picture seemed to have deliberately 
encased herself in jewels as in an un- 
imaginably costly sheath. And above 
and below the flaunting glitter of it all 
her lips smiled with such adorable 
delight that criticism was killed. If 
any one ever had been made for jewels 
it was she, and she knew it and smiled. 

Joan turned the little picture over and 
read in fine, but rather reckless, hand- 
writing, “Isabel Charteris Gurney.” 
She had always known that her dead 
father’s name had been Gurney, and 
that her guardian had given her his 
when he legally adopted her. So the 
answer was plain. Isabel Gurney, this 
gay, gem-bedecked girl, who smiled so 
recklessly from the ghostly past, was 
her mother, 
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She unfolded John Harmon’s letter, 
and began to read: 

“My dear Joan: It has long been 
my intention to tell you certain facts 
concerning yourself and your anteced- 
ents when you should come of age. | 
have been, I confess, tempted to do so 
long before, but I have waited for 
many reasons, and now that the time 
has come, I think that it will be easier 
to write to you of these things than 
speak face to face—easier for you, and 
far, far easier for me. For, my Joan, 
you have become as dear to me as ever 
a daughter could have been.” 

The girl’s eyes filled, but she brushed 
the tears away with an almost fierce 
eagerness and read on: 

“It is chiefly for your sake that I have 
lived this life of seclusion. I have 
adapted myself to it happily enough, 
but it was part of my promise to your 
father that I should guard and protect 
you from the world and its temptations, 
temptations which might in your case 
be both tragic and dangerous. 

“You know already that your father, 
Richard Gurney, was my best friend. 
We were closer than most brothers, for 
besides having much in common, we 
each possessed a quality not universal, 
a genius for friendship. It seemed an 
ironic manifestation of our singular 
oneness of view that we should both 
love the same woman, Isabel Charteris, 
whose picture is before you as you read 
this—a picture taken several years after 
her marriage to your father, 

“From the first, I hope you will 
understand that there was no rivalry 
between us. We were honest with each 
other and with her. She was a very 
rich girl, and my money appealed to her 
people. Your father was merely a 
clever lawyer with excellent prospects, 
but his way still to make in the world. 
As I say, her family approved of me 
and not of my friend. But she loved 
him, and one night the three of us 
made a hasty trip to the next town and 


« 
1 
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interviewed an _ obliging clergyman 
whom I had telephoned to be ready. | 
have never seen anything so radiantly 
lovely as she was that night, and God 
knows when I wished her joy it was 
with all my heart. 

‘But she was never happy, even 
though her husband was the best on 
earth, and rapidly becoming more stc- 
cessful in his profession; even though 
she had you, a tiny bright-haired little 
maid sweet enough to have satisfied any 
woman. It is possible that, shielded 
as you have been from the various 
lures and crazes of social life, you will 
not understand that there was one and 
only one thing which could make your 
mother perfectly happy—the possession 
of precious stones.” 

Joan laid down the page for a mo- 
ment, feeling faint and ill. Her head 
swam giddily as she recalled her ingen- 
uous confession to her guardian that 
evening. And the letter she held in 
her hand had already been written. 


She read on, steadying herself reso- 
lutely : 

“At first this passion for jewelry was 
attributed by her friends to a pretty 
woman’s natural love of being fittingly 


decorated. But it struck deeper than 
that. As your father made more money, 
she spent it recklessly on ornaments she 
could not afford. They were always 
extravagant and lived far beyond ‘their 
income. Their existence was a round 
of debts, notes, mortgages, speculation. 
Still Isabel must have her jewels. She 
loved them with a mad love, and I have 
seen her take them from the jewel 
boxes to touch and even to kiss. It was 
a mania with her, doubtless, but it broke 
your father—in spirit, health, and 
finances. Several times she borrowed 
large sums from me, ostensibly to 
lighten his load, but really, as I dis- 
covered later, to spend on some new 
piece of jewelry. Eventually the in- 
evitable happened. She was found with 
a stolen bracelet in her possession, 
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and—it was learned that it was not her 
first offense. 

“T was with them when the officers 
came with evidence that nothing could 
shake. I shall never forget their two 
faces. Both were terrible in their de- 
spair, but hers—hers was far the sad- 
dest and most tragic. She took off every 
jewel she was wearing, without a word, 
and flung them into the fire. The 
officers pulled them out, but a pend- 
ant—the star she wears in the picture— 
remained unnoticed in the red-hot coals. 
I saw it, but let it lie there. Believe me, 
jewels seemed very unimportant things 
just then. 

“Just then I heard your father give 
a strange, hoarse cry, and saw his hand 
move swiftly. The report followed 
before I could reach my friend’s side. 
He was dying, but had strength enough 
to whisper: ‘A letter—for you— 
lawyer’s—Joan.’ Then he died. 

“Your mother did not stir for a 
moment or two, and her face did not 
change. Not even the officers took a 
step toward her. Then her eyes, mov- 
ing slowly like living things in a dead 
face, sought out the spot on the 
embered hearth where the jeweled star 
still lay, red-hot by now. 

“She put out her hand and took from 
the table beside her a pair of heavy, 
brass-handled library scissors. An 
officer started forward, but she smiled 
at him, and said: ‘I only want to 
recover one trinket you missed.’ We 
looked on as she lifted the thing from 
the embers and stood looking at it. 
She was in evening dress and very, 
very beautiful. I remember thinking 
queerly that she did not look herself 
in a dinner gown without a necklace, 
or—— 

“Then I saw that she was smiling at 
me, and that she had read my thoughts. 
‘My neck needs some _ decoration, 
doesn’t it, John?’ she said. The words 
were flippant, but I hope God will let 
me forget her voice some time before 
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I die. Then—she pressed the red-hot 
star down hard upon her bare flesh 
and . 

Joan could read no more of that letter 
then. It seemed to her that it was upon 
her own shrinking breast that the 
jeweled star was burning, burning. In 
a sort of sick dream she picked up one 
of the envelopes—evidently the letter 
to which her father had with his last 
words referred as being at his lawyer’s. 
She had not the strength to go through 
it all. One paragraph flamed out at 
her: 

“|, . Only for God’s sake and mine, 
old man, take Joan and bring her up 
as your own. It’s a big order, but we’ve 
been pretty big friends, and the crisis 
is coming closer every day. Take Joan, 
old Jack, make her as good and happy 
as you can, but keep jewels away from 
her, and keep her out of the world until 
she’s of an age to have to decide for 
herself whether xy 

Joan choked back a dry sob and 
missed a few lines that followed. Then 
she saw: 

“Best of all, I would have her marry 
a decent fellow who could support 
her comfortably, but whose position 
wouldn't make it necessary to spend a 
lot of money. She oughtn’t to have 
a lot of money. Ambition is in her 
blood, and I hope the man she marries 
won't have any of it.” 

She put that letter down, too, and 
looked at the other enclosures in a 
dead, mechanical way. The newspaper 
clippings made her quiver once or twice. 
They referred to the “scandal in 
society ;” to the “arrest of the fascinat- 
ing Mrs. Richard Gurney, whose jewels 
had made her famous even in the osten- 
tatious town she lived in;” to “gossip 
which had long been whispered in a 
certain smart little set and which had 
been at last merged in the shrill clamor 
of the law.” And so on, and so on. 
There were accounts of the trial. Mrs. 
Gurney had appeared very stoical and 
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calm, though she looked very ill and 
was accompanied by a physician. She 
was, indeed, reported to be suffering 
from the effects of some mysterious 
accident as well as from the shock of 
her husband’s tragic death, 

Joan did not read many of the clip- 
pings. There was one enclosure left, 
a letter written in the same fine, hurried 
handwriting which had signed the back 
of the photograph. It was not a long 
letter, and it was, according to a note 
in the upper corner, from one of 
America’s best-known prisons : 

Dear JouN Harmon: They've given me 
quite a term, but it may be shortened. Any- 
way, I'm counting on seeing my girl again 
after she’s twenty-one. You can’t keep her 
then, if she doesn’t want to stay. Oh, I am 
writing madly, when really I am so grateful, 
John. Oh, be good to her, John! But then, 
you always are good. You were always 
good even to wicked, unappreciative, dis- 
loyal ISABEL GURNEY 

Joan looked long at the signature, 
delicate, spirited, with a long reckless 
dash; prison hadn’t broken her yet. 
Somehow the girl felt that nothing 
would ever, could ever break her, this 
strange, fiery mother of hers. She 
seemed suddenly near, a woman she 
could only remember as, oddly enough, 
an exotic fragrance when she kissed 
her good night in the nursery. Near? 
She seemed overwhelmingly, intimately 
close, as if she might be behind her 
chair. 

She shivered and turned involuntari- 
ly. No; the room was empty, she was 
alone with the letters. She finished 
her guardian’s: 

“T have tried to carry out your 
father’s wishes, and to train-youas he 
and | both would have you. I hope 
and believe that this hereditary curse 
he feared for you was purely visionary; 
such things are in reality rare. But now 
you are going to marry David Ware my 
heart is almost light. You would be my 
heir naturally, but I shall leave my 
money to David in trust for you and 
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your children. This, dear, is not be- 
cause I distrust you, but because of 
your father’s wishes. He did not want 
you to have the handling of large sums 
of money as he did not wish you 
tempted by the enchantment of precious 
stones and the world that is called gay. 

“T have been expecting to hear from 
your mother. I know she left prison 
some years ago. But no word of her 
has reached me. It is a terrible thing 
to say to a daughter, but I can only 
hope that no word of her will ever 
reach you. 

“The guests are arriving for your 
first party, little Joan, so I must seal 
this. Your first party! I wonder how 
you will take it? 

“Always with deep love, my child, 
your guardian, John Harmon.” 

She sat clutching the sheet of paper 
with a hand that had suddenly become 
feverish. New thoughts, new points of 
view raced through her brain; her own 
eyes in the glass made her recoil instine- 
tively. For she found herself resenting 
the letter—the kind, protecting, good 
guardian’s letter, the letter which as 
tenderly as might be sought to guard 
her against a possible phantom, a more 
evil self. Phantom? Was it a phan- 
tom, then, this Joan whose nerves 
crisped and tingled at the memory of 
certain phrases? “He did not wish you 
to have the handling of large sums of 
money ;” “he did not wish you tempted 
by the enchantment of precious stones.” 

She clenched her litile white teeth 
almost viciously, then saw there were 
a few lines after John Harmon’s signa- 
ture. 

“I have lived apart from the world 
for some years now and spent much of 
my time with the world’s 
dreamers and seers. I have come to 
believe, like all students, in signs and 
wonders. I believe that i: some way 
now, at this, the crossroads, your 
twenty-first birthday, the eve of your 
formal engagement, there will come to 
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you some sign—something which will 
cause you, wisely or unwisely, to choose 
what your life will be. I am fifty-five 


years old and I have never known the 
May yours be 


Hour without the Sign. 
a happy one!” 

What a strange thing to say! It 
chilled the odd little tempest that had 
previously shaken her like a wind from 
the east. “Il have never known the 
Hour without the Sign!” She noticed 
then that the light was growing mixed 
and eerie; the gray was beginning at 
last. She went to the window and 
opened the long sashes wide, for though 
she still shivered she felt suffocated. 
A cold, ghostly dawning met her, with 
only the sigh of a rising wind and a 
strip of dull silver to show where day 
would be. 

She went back to the dressing table 
and put the papers back into the en- 
“T have never known the Hour 
without the Sign.” Mechanically she 
began to move things she 
scarcely knew what she was doing. Her 
powder puff was lying where Della 
had tossed it. Joan picked it up to put 
it into the silver powder box where it 
belonged and—the room grew black for 
a short moment. For, caught in the 
fluffy eiderdown of the puff, was the 
missing hoop of diamonds. 

In a second her vision cleared, and 
God knows what age-old automatic in- 
stinct made her detach the ring, slip 
it inside her tight white satin girdle, and 
close the powder box. 

Then she trembled from head to foot, 
for she had actually not thought while 
she acted. The hiding of the ring about 
her person had been utterly involuntary, 
without design or conscious plan. She 
saw then that she had left her mother’s 
pictire out in replacing the contents 
of her guardian’s envelope. The smil- 
ing, audacious face of her mother 
looked up at her, and, oh, her jewels! 

The Hour and the Sign. 

She put her hand to her temples ; they 


velope. 


about; 
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throbbed, and her throat was dry. She 
could not stay in that room another 
moment. She did not know why, but 
she could not. She left the envelope 
and the photograph on the dressing 
table and went out hurriedly and softly 
into the dark upper corridor. She went 
downstairs without making a sound and 
was about to turn on the light in the 
electric bracket in the lower hall when 
she stood frozen. The library lights 
were already burning! 

Her guardian, of course; but she 
couldn’t meet him now. She Then 
suddenly the half-open door swung 
wide and a woman stood there. 

“Joan?” said a low voice. “I had 
made up my mind to read here till 
breakfast time. Splendid books John 
Harmon has, hasn’t he?” 

Step by step, the girl followed that 
voice—quite a wonderful voice, deeply 
pitched, not sweet, but somehow fascin- 
ating to hear. When she was in the 
library, the woman closed the door and 
smiled at her. And suddenly Joan 
knew. For, though the woman’s hair 
was white, and the smile did not soften 
the lines in her face but made them the 
more tragic, it was the same counte- 
nance that had shone so gayly from the 
little photograph upstairs. 

Without a word she opened her coat. 
She was wearing a dark dress loose 
at the throat. Deliberately she unfas- 
tened the two upper buttons of the waist 
and disclosed a scar long healed, but 
still horrible to see, a scar bearing a 
resemblance in shape to a rude star. 

Joan gasped and hid her face. 

“So you know all about it?” said her 
mother quietly, rebuttoning the dark 
blouse. ‘When did he tell you?” 

*To-night.” 

Isabel Gurney nodded with a bitter 
little smile. “Strictly according to 
Hoyle!” she commented. “Oh, well, 
I’ve not come to talk about John 
Harmon. He’s the salt of the earth, 
and all that, but—I wanted to see my 
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little girl.” Her voice did not exactly 
break ; it was a singularly steady voice. 
But she paused a moment before going 
on. “You're twenty-one, Joan, and I’ve 
not seen you since you were six—such 
a funny little tot !—and I never had half 
enough time for you!” She paused 
again. “I’m glad you've his hair and 
eyes,” she said, looking at her queerly. 
“Richard’s was golden in coloring, too. 
3ut you’re a little, too, like me. Joan, 
after fifteen years, one doesn’t want 
to play a sentimental scene or—any- 
thing—but—would you care to kiss 
me?” 

With a queer choking in her throat 
the girl went up to her. They kissed a 
quick, close kiss and fell apart. In that 
moment Joan felt closer to her mother 
than she had ever felt to any living 
being. Closer? Why, she was a part 
of her, feeling with her. 

Her mother’s eyes met hers gravely, 

“You’re at an impressionable age,” 
she said quietly, “and this is rather a 
melodramatic sort of occasion. You 
mustn't feel romantic about me, you 
know. It would have been better if I 
had appeared with the bacon and eggs 
—and John Harmon!” She laughed 
a little, noiselessly. “I only came to- 
night because I didn’t want to sit in 
the station till morning. It was simpler 
to break in here. Don’t wince!” she 
went on quickly.’ “Of course I broke 
in. It’s my business.” 

“Your—business ?” 

“How did you suppose I lived since 
I left jail? I’m an exceedingly expert 
thief and, on the whole, do fairly well. 
But”—it was a longer pause this time— 
“T wouldn’t recommend it as an enter- 
taining career.” 

“Mother!” Joan muttered the word 
without realizing she had done so. 

Again that strange, tragic deepening 
of the lines that might be called a smile. 

“Stand over more toward the light!” 
said Mrs. Gurney. “You are very 


pretty—as pretty as I used to be. I 
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hope you’re a lot different. Tell me— 
I’ve got to know— it’s one of the things 
I came for, and I must have the truth. 
Have you—got—it, too?” 

“It?” Joan repeated. But she knew 
what the other meant, and the diamond 
ring suddenly burned her very skin, 
through silk and chiffon. 

“It—yes! The passion or craze or 
whatever it is for jewels! The madness 
to get them somehow—to * She 
stopped short, staring at Joan’s face. 

The girl answered as if the words 
were dragged out of her: “I love them 
better than anything in the world—or 
could, if I had them!” 

“Oh, just Heaven!” gasped her 
mother, staring at her. “Then, child, 
child, never have them! They are such 
cruel things to love! Isn’t there some 
human being ig 

“I think I 
daughter shyly. 

The woman shook her head with that 
tragic smile. “Don’t love me! I, too, 
am a cruel thing to love. And John 
Harmon ss 

“He’s very kind,” said Joan. 

Again her mother shook her head. 
“Oh, you are like me!” she complained. 
“Joan, you’re twenty-one. Are you in 
love 7” 

The girl flushed quite charmingly and 
with a flooding sense of shame. During 
this whole interview she had_ not 
thought of David once. And she did 
love him—dear, boyish, adoring David. 
She looked ridiculously young and en- 
chanting as she raised soft eyes to 
meet her mother’s. 

“Indeed | am in love 
proudly. 

“Thank 


love you,” said her 


!” she declared 


God!" was Isabel Gurney’s 
comment. And then she said a strange 
thing: “More than he is with you?” 
“Why, no,” replied the girl rather 
blankly; “of course not! We care 
awfully for each other, but—well, | 
suppose David cares most.” 
“I’m sorry for that,” 


said 


her 
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mysterious mother; “but—you’re 
young, and if he’s the right sort of man 
and not too ambitious ” She broke 
off to laugh silently at Joan’s expres- 
sion “Quite mad, am I not?” she said. 
“But, oh my girl, believe me when I 
say that you must love most always— 
you must, if you want to be happy. 
Never try to sway a man through his 
love for you, never ” She broke off, 
to go with a quick, light step up to her 
daughter and look deep into her 
wondering eyes. “I had a great love 
in my keeping, my dear, and I broke 
it,’ she said. “To remind me of that 
I put a scar upon my body. Oh, Joan, 
my little girl, grown-up Joan whom 
I shall never see again, don’t let it 
ever come to me that by my wild life 
I put a scar on your soul!” 

She did not kiss her daughter again, 
she did not touch her, nor utter an- 
other word. She only turned swiftly 
and without sound and went out of 
one of the library windows. 

Joan saw that it stood wide open and 
the morning was full upon the world. 
Pale rose, dusky mauve, fairy-like gold, 
the colors were beginning to come. 

She went out onto the veranda that 
ran just outside that side of the house. 
How still it was, the little small town 
street, with the still leafless trees cast- 
ing queer shadows before the growing 
light! Her mother had disappeared 
as though she were some phantom 
fated to “vanish with the morning’s 
breath.” Joan was alone with the new 
day. 

The Hout 

A man was coming down the street, 
rapidly, but 
slowly as he neared the house. 


and the Sign! 

more 
He was 

With 
a little leap of her heart Joan recognized 
him. And at the same moment he saw 
her, and with a soft whistle of delighted 
ise, opened the gate and ran up 


striding moving 


tall and broad and carried a bag. 


surprise, 


to join her. 


‘Joan! Dearest girl, many happy 
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returns of the—I mean _ yesterday. 
Honey, you haven’t been to bed!” 

“Oh, it was an awfully late party!” 

“T should say so, for this burg. Joan, 
you’re in a low-necked gown, and it’s 
freezing!” 

He pulled off his 
wrapped her in it. 

“T wasn’t cold, truly,” she said. She 
was looking at him with new eyes, not 
less tender but more appraising. Was 
he Yes, that question was easily 
answered, He was the sort of man to 
be easily swayed by love. Big, hand- 
some, strong, it was the devotion of a 
worshipful slave that looked out of his 
gray eyes. Joan remembered that her 
guardian was going to let David have 
the handling of the money; and she 
hated herself for remembering it. 

Meanwhile, with one arm still about 
her, he fished in a waistcoat pocket till 
he produced a tiny box 

“Your engagement ring, sweetest!” 
he whispered, flushing with his splendid 
young ardor. “Open it.” 

It was a little hoop of pearls, delicate 
and sweetly symbolic of girlhood and 
purity. He put it on her finger. As 
he did so Joan thought of the other 
ring concealed in her girdle, the glit- 
tering diamond circlet that belonged to 
another woman. 

As David lifted his head after kissing 
her with tenderest solemnity, he started 
and pulled her a foot or two away from 
where she had been standing. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked 


overcoat and 
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“Nothing—just absurdity! I must be 
getting fanciful! Do you know, as you 
stood there the sun shone out red for 
the first time, and that elm tree over by 
the steps threw the queerest shadow 
over you.” He laughed shamefacedly, 
“The red light between the black 
shadows of the branches was like— 
some horrible burn or other.” 

She stood with her head down and 
her mother’s words echoing in her ears; 
“A scar on your soul!” Was there? 

“Run away now, David, dear,” she 
said gently. ‘My ring is lovely.” 

“Get to bed, sweetheart, and rest, 
Oh, and I’m going to invite myself to 
lunch. All right?” 

“All right!” 

With his coat and bag he departed, 
once more whistling blithely, utterly in 
tune with the fresh and vivid morning. 
Joan watched him till he was out of 
sight, then turned and went indoors, 
carefully locking the library window 
behind her. She turned out the lights 
and went slowly upstairs. 

As she went, she pressed her hand 
hard and harder on the ring inside her 
girdle. After breakfast Della Mercer 
would telephone and ask if it had been 
found. “I have never known the Hour 
without the Sign,” Joan seemed to see 
again. 

She went into her own room, the 
dainty room of her quiet girlhood. 
Della would telephone, and Joan would 
say that she had found it. 

Or—should she? 


PUBLICITY TO BE GIVEN HOTEL “BEATS” 
WHEN the plan recently adopted by the Hotel Association of New York is 
put into action it is expected that those who depart from hotels without 
paying their bills, or who present worthless checks in exchange for services ren- 


dered them, will not have a happy time in the meiropolis. 


The plan.of the hotel 


men is to furnish information about such persons not only to other hotel man- 
agers in the association, but also to business men, thereby protecting jewelers, de- 
partment-store owners, and other tradesmen from similar loss, and penalizing 
the delinquent hotel guest by lessening his chance of obtaining credit from other 


business men in the community. 
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W°* know from the letters we have received that thousands of you are 
puzzle and cryptogram “fans,” and that you will hail with joy the 
contest for free subscriptions to the Detective Story MAGAZINE which 

we have been announcing for several issues and which you will find below. 

, This is going to be a tough nut for the fans to crack, even though they have 
been sharpening their wits with brain twisters for several years, but don’t let 
this fact discourage you, Mr., Miss, or Mrs. Occasional Puzzle Solver, or even 
those of you who have never tried to decipher a puzzle or cryptogram. 

So here is your chance to get Detective Story MaGaAzine for a year with- 
out paying a cent for it! But you must work for it—work your brain, and solve 
this secret writing. 

These are the conditions: One year’s subscription will be given to each 
of the five readers whose letters indicate that the writers exercised the greatest 
amount of ingenuity in arriving at the correct solution of the cryptogram printed 
below. These letters should not be more than one hundred words in length, and 
will not be judged from the standards of penmanship and grammar. In order to 
be given consideration, all answers must be received by August I, 19109. 

To inform our wares dagpongian as to whether they have worked out the 
puzzle to the right conclusion, we will print the names of all who send in correct 
answers, as well as the solution and the code from which the cryptogram was 
written. 

This is the cryptogram. Can you solve it? And, if so, how quickly? 


y* 


Ke 
vt %, 
J 


DAttECODNGD TUMaY WaHeLVB tVAF Yeudut 


RLV W SIYVLDERB VU Wed ANTS SATOHW 
DNS RR DUO UAB KK AF Oe 
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Hickory Flynn accomplished his purpose when he attended the reception 
the millionaire Hoyts gave in honor of their eldest daughter’s betrothal. He came 
away with the famous Hoyt necklace, the necklace of pearls that Mortimer Hoyt 
spent years in searching and matching to assemble. 

Flynn was traced from the Hoyt mansion at Pinecrest to the deserted Brad- 
ley Farm, a dozen miles away. The morning following the theft, Hickory Flynn 
was captured in the Bradley homestead. 

The necklace was not on Flynn when he was captured, and subsequent search 
failed to disclose its hiding place to the police. It was Flynn’s intention to get 
the necklace when he had served his sentence, and live for the rest of his days 
on what it would bring. But the hand of Destiny shaped a different end, for 
when Flynn had served six of his fifteen years he contracted a lingering, fatal 
disease. When his end was in sight he called the prison chaplain to his side, 
and told him he wanted to make amends for the past, so that he could go to his 
Maker clean. As proof of his earnestness, he delivered to the chaplain full 
knowledge of the hiding place of the Hoyt necklace. 

When Flynn had been in prison but a few months he feared that his memory 
would fail him. This fear prompted him to make a rough map of the hiding 
place of the necklace and to record full directions as to how it could be found. 
These directions: he wrote in cipher. 

It was the map and cipher that Flynn gave to the chaplain, but before he 
could explain the code the repentant malefactor passed out. It remains for the 
police to find out where the necklace is hidden. Can you help them bv solving 
Hickory Flynn's cipher? 


You will find in the next issue the opening chapters of one of the most 
sensational and timely detective stories that Sax Rohmer, the celebrated author 
of this iype of fiction, has ever written. 

In the West End of London there are persons whose dual existence makes 
the story of Jekyll and Hyde almost commonplace. Now and again in the magis- 
trate’s or coroner’s court the curtain is lifted and an astounding glimpse is gained 
of a vicious and drug-sodden strata of society. In Rohmer’s remarkable tale the 
many secrets of the cancerous growths are revealed—the manner in which an 
amazing traffic in drugs is carried on between the [cast and the West End is 
disclosed, and the reader is shown the complete picture of the hidden life of a 
drug-wasted section of society. 

But this condition of affairs unfortunately is not confined to London. Con- 
ditions similar to those prevailing there are found in many of the large cities 
in the world, and the same story would have been just as true to life and rea! 
conditions had it been written around characters in some localities of this country. 

Look forward, then, to reading with great interest 


DOPE 


By SAX ROHMER 


You may take our word for it that this will be one of the outstanding novels 


ef the year. 
Another feature of great merit in the next issue is the complete novel 
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WHEN THE WINNER LOST 


By ANTHONY M. RUD - 


This is Mr. Rud’s initial bow as a contributor to this magazine, but we can 
assure you that he does more than bow. The entire performance is such a 
graphic and interesting one that it will carry you spellbound from title to tailpiece. 
So confident are we you will be delighted with the story that we feel assured a 
great many of you will write and ask for more tales by this author. 

In addition to the last installment of “Between Two Crimes,’ by Douglas 
Grey, there are short stories by Ernest M. Poate, Varick Vanardy, J. L. Hunt, 
Harold de Polo, J. B. Harris-Burland, and others. All in all, a particularly fine 
issue. 


If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re= 
vealed. 

L. M. B.—The specimen which you inclose shows a character in which ardor 
and intensity of feeling are strong. In this writing there is also the peculiar, 
not easily to be described roundness of b and h loops which shows the sort of 
temperament which loves music and dancing and is often, though not always, 
talented in both lines of expression. The fact that the writing is “backhand” 
does not enter into this case, as it is the product of immaturity and will probably 
change as the writer comes more and more from under the influence of teachers. 
Development, for this person, should be fostered by associates of interesting men- 
tality and by encouragement of any artistic possibilities. If such possibilities do 
not appear now watch for them. 

D. A. K.—Your handwriting belongs to the type which shows a great deal 
of energy. This is indicated by your pen pressure and by the vitality of your 
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strokes. That you have almost no control of it is indicated by the formlessness 
of your letters and by the straggling and uncertain basic line you use. Your 
problem is to get control of that which you already possess. I am not sure 
about your vocation; you see, you have a lot of general talent, but not any one 
so strong as to overbalance the others. Seems to me the first thing I would 
do would be to take about a year in getting a grip on myself, and during that 
time I’d do any work which gave me a livelihood and which demanded of me 
care and attention to detail. In a word, get yourself into a quiet corner, do 
something to occupy your hands, and train yourself. It sounds indefinite, but 
if you honestly try it the results won't be. 


M. M. M.—No one knows who you are, 30 it doesn’t matter if we talk, 
does it? My dear, I like you. I like your spirit. And those certain trials you 
speak of—to which I will not refer more definitely—that is my experience also. 
There are only two ways to do anything about it. One is to pretend that we 
don’t see it, and be so agreeable that, aiming to please, we lose opposition. The 
other way is a straight fight. I prefer that myself, and so must you, with those 
long, defiant t bars. Just the same, it is a hard road, especially when you are 
a subordinate. Why in the world don’t you go into business for yourself? People 
with dominant personalities are usually square pegs in round holes when they 
are “hired help.” Write me personally about this. 


Frep R.—No, I don’t believe that the specimen you inclose was written by 
a thief: Nevertheless, the character is a very weak one, and if the temptation 
were there—for instance, do you know of any real desperate need which this 
person might have had at that time? Weak people often yield to pressure like 
that, and sometimes never do it again. When you can, send me the other speci- 
men, and don’t fail to remind me of your case. So many people write, inclosing 
a specimen and saying, “please do as you promised,” and then I have to wonder 
and wonder what that was. 

J. L. K.—Dear lady, you have a pleasant and kind nature, which makes me 
want to climb out of the printed page and shake hands with you. And I wish 
I could do that very thing, for I’d like to say a good many things that I haven't 
room for here. For one thing, why do I see you so depressed and so uncertain 
of your own power to please? So apologetic, as it were, toward the world? 
And why haven’t you more confidence in your own decisions? And why haven't 
vou a tendency to use all that practical ability that you have? What you need 
is a house-cleaning mentally. Throw out the old furniture and open the windows 
wide. I’m talking in figures, but you know what | mean. Write me again if 
you think I could help you. 


T. S. K.—Oh, dear, here’s another man who wants to know which of three 
girls will make him the best wife! My dear sir, I don’t want to seem peevish, 
but I do wish that some of you gentlemen would ask me, once ina while, whether 
you would make good husbands! You know, your own character doesn’t loom 
up so wonderfully well beside those of these ladies—notwithstanding the fact that 
you are a good citizen, a sincere, honest, and rather kindly man. Number 1, for 
instance, is very, very unselfish; tender, gentle, and patient. Not aggressive; 
not ambitious, but a mighty fine character. Number 2 (lettered M) possesses 
an unusual mind and is exceptionally capable and sincere. J has a sense of 
humor, a pleasant, quaint personality, and is very efficient probably in housework. 
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You'd be lucky to get any one of them, but—my goodness, man!—don’t you 
love one? If you don’t, just stay friends 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.—Why, how interesting! So you are the niece 
of the great woman nurse, and her godchild—and the child of that English actor 
family, eh? Why, it seems to me, Florence, that you are a very lucky girl. 
Your mother must know when she says you have a good voice, for with her 
experience she would; but training the voice for singing is a very expensive 
process. Why not try the dramatic work first? 1 do not ordinarily encourage girls 
to go on the stage, but I believe, in the case of acting, heredity counts for a great 
deal ; and there would be your mother, who would know how to advise you. Why 
not try for ingénue parts in stock this summer?’ If you were earning your way 
you could have your voice trained. The specimen which you inclose shows the 
kind of love of harmony which all professional dancers must have. Her mind 
is not as acute as yours, nor her temperament as thoughtful, but I think that she 
was right in advising you not to be a dancer. Your writing does not show a 
rhythmic quality. 

Kk. Lirrte.—Or is it “R?’? Do you always roll your signature up in flour- 
ishes that way? If you do, don’t. It’s not natural to you. It’s something that you 
have deliberately taken on, probably in unconscious imitation. Your proper hand- 
writing, as shown in the body of your letter, expresses simple tastes and great 
frankness ; good humor, a strong will, and a personality which is rather assertive. 
People of your disposition are apt to have a good many friends. Taken altogether, 
you have a nature which is without serious faults, but equally without pro- 
nounced talents. Perhaps your energy and your willingness to try a thing are 
your real talents. 

Rose.— My dear girl, | hate to contradict your mother, but I think that you 
are well fitted for the position to which you are attracted. Above all things, do 
not let conventional ideas force you into marrying just because you can’t do 
anything else. And don’t just “stay at home,” unless you are actually needed 
in the work of the house. Go on and get your profession. Your temperament 
is splendid for it. Number 1 is the writing of a very pleasant, good-tempered, 
well-behaved young man. ‘There is no reason at all why you should not be 
friends with him. The specimen numbered 2 shows a nature which is far below 
1 as to gentle breeding, but there is no evidence to support what you say is sug- 
gested. On the other hand, the mind is not especially interesting, is it? Not 
a person quite on your own plane of thought or feeling. Specimen number 3—the 
nature is just an ordinary one; fairly good, honest, not immoral; a little bit lack- 
ing in fineness of spirit. Number 4—well, really I don’t like this writing much. 
Not that there’s anything too dreadful, but that it is inconstant, too marked by 
a love of pleasure. Under the circumstances, and considering the ease with which 
this person is influenced, I would thoroughly investigate that rumor as soon as 
possible, and make sure. What object would the other have in saying it? Write 
me again about your work. I might suggest something. 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 

Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminoiogist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological probiems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA=- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personaily 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


Secret Writing 

ECRET messages, invisible writing, and cryptic letters have puzzled and 

S perplexed detectives for many years, and especially is this true of the in- 

telligence bureaus of foreign governments. A study of various methods 
of secret writing brings out many interesting facts. The simplest method con- 
sists in writing with an ink which is colorless, and consequently invisible to the 
eye, until heat or some chemical action has effected a change; some of these 
inks are very simple. The juice of an onion, or milk, will be invisible until 
exposed to a fire, when they will assume a brown color, becoming scorched by 
the heat more readily than the other parts of the paper. Starch, dissolved in 
water, will, if employed, remain without color until it is washed over with a 
weak solution of iodine, when it assumes a bluish hue. Water in which bruised 
oak galls have been steeped may be used as ink, and the writing will become 
black if washed over with water in which a small quantity of green vitriol has 
been dissolved. The common green sympathetic ink is well known; it is a very 
much diluted solution of cobalt in nitro-muriatiec acid. 

The characters written with this ink assume a green color when the paper 
on which they are written is warmed at the fire, and resume their original invisible 
nature as soon as they become cold. This solution has been much used lately 
in washing over paris of prints representing landscapes with snow and other 
subjects of a like nature; these, when brought near a fire, of course assume a 
green hue, changing the wintry landscape into the appearance of spring, but if 
the paper is overheated the parts where the wash is spread become scorched. 

These methods, although very ingenious, are unsafe, as the means of dis- 
covering the writing are few and simple and at the same time generally known, 
so that detection is almost certain. Another method, which was more difficult 
to discover, was as follows: The persons corresponding with each other were 
provided with pieces of paper in which numerous holes were cut, the holes being 
exactly similar in each paper. The person about to convey information laid his 


pierced paper over that which was to receive the writing, and wrote the words 
of his communication in the openings. The pierced paper was then removed, 
and the letter completed by filling up the spaces between the words already 
written with other words or sentences so as to cause the subject of the letter to 
appear to be some indifferent matter. For instance, suppose it was necessary 


” 


to write, “The French are within three miles.” The letter, when filled up, might 
stand thus: 
“The two curious French works you were kind enough to lend me are not 
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within my comprehension—the language is so antiquated; but the three last 
books I received were delightful, and I would go many miles to obtain others 
of the same description.” 

Here the great difficulty consists in filling up the spaces in such a manner 
as to cause the whole of the letter to read freely, so as to avoid suspicion; besides, 
if by any means the pierced paper was lost, the communication would become 
unintelligible. 

Many other plans have been employed, but are all difficult to decipher, even 
by the initiated, although at the same time far from being entirely safe from 
detection by others. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


THE BERTILLON SYSTEM. 

H. M. C.—Yes, there is a large volume entitled “The Bertillon System of 
Identification,” which was originally written by Alphonse Bertillon and revised 
by Major McClaughey of the Chicago police. Almost any bookseller can procure 
the book for you. 

BULLDOGS 

Henry McP.—There was one instance of the kind I recall to mind. The 
thieves who broke into the house of Mr. Baldwin, at Englewood, New Jersey, a 
few years ago and perpetrated cruel outrages upon every member of the family 
had no fear of dogs or guns. They did their work with fiendish precision, and 
congratulated themselves that they left no clew. But the teeth marks made on 
one of the gang by a faithful bulldog, who died defending his mistress, proved 
their undoing. 

RAILROAD CRIMES. 

O. P. M., Philadelphia—Any person who is convicted of the willful and 
malicious destruction, removal or misplacing of any light, signal or rail on any 
railroad in Pennsylvania, whereby the life of any person is destroyed, is guilty of 
murder. 

KINDS OF CRIME. 

H. H. C.—Crime is divided into two broad classes, felonies and misde- 
meanors. For your purpose you need only know that a felony is any crime 
the penalty for which is death or imprisonment in a State prison, and that a 
misdemeanor is a crime punishable, upon conviction, by imprisonment in a county 
jail, penitentiary, or city prison, by fine up to the amount of five hundred dollars, 
or by both. 

CLEWS TO CRIME 

P. M. W.—You are evidently thinking along the correct lines. Not long 
ago Detective Burns said: “I have always contended that every thief leaves 
a track. There are no exceptions to this rule. There are no mysteries in crime 
to the detective who knows his business. Where crimes become mysteries it is 
because the men who make the investigations lack resourcefulness. It is astound- 
ing how simple it is somethimes to clear up what, to the lay mind, appears a great 
mystery.” 

MILITARY POLICE. 

A. M. C.—The duty of the military police is to enforce all police regulations 

in the theater of operations and in mobilization and concentration camps. They 
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protect the inhabitants of the country from pillage and violence and prevent ex- 
cesses of all kinds, keep all roads clear, arrest all soldiers absent without proper 
authority from their organizations, arrest all marauders, and collect all stragglers, 


DAMAGE SUITS. 

Mack.—Every suit brought to recover damages for injury wrongfully done 
to any persons, in cases where the injury does not result in death, must be brought 
within two years from the time when the injury was done, and cannot be brought 
afterward. In cases where the injury results in death the suit must be brought 
within one year. 

HYPNOTISM. 

Dave.— The name hypnotism was invented by Braid, a surgeon of Man- 
chester, England, in 1841. The father of hypnotism as a means of healing was 
Doctor Liebault, of Nancy, France, who treated more than fifteen thousand 
patients. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


Owing to the fact that this issue already contains a cryptogram of great 
importance to our readers, we are omitting the problem in Under the Lamp 
department this week. 


The solution to last week’s puzzle was reached in the following way: 


Six men were used to carry the gold. At the rate of seventy-two heart 
pulsations per minute five thousand and forty pulsations took seventy minutes; 
at twenty-four miles an hour the car in which the watchman rode made twenty- 
eight miles in seventy minutes. The second car, going at the rate of forty miles 
per hour, made the twenty-eight miles in forty-two minutes. This left twenty- 
eight minutes to carry out the gold. If it takes eleven minutes and forty seconds 
for three men to carry out twenty gold bars, then it will take one minute and 
forty-five seconds for one man to carry out one bar. It would take one hundred 
and sixty-eight minutes for one man to carry out the ninety-six bars, but si 


1 
i 


the ninety-six bars were carried out in twenty-eight minutes, or one-sixth 
the time it would have taken one man, then six men were used to do the 
the stipulated time. 





MISSING 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE. 
they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in teuch with persons of whom 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


lf it can be avoided, please do not serd us a “General Delivery” 


We reserve the right to reiect any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


post-office address, 


fer experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address. 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


When you hear frem the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 
Now, readers, 
helped if you were,in a similar position. 


help those whose friends are missing, 


as you would like te be 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 


gram, asking for money “to get home,” 


et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 


the author of such telegram or leiter is the person you are seeking. 


V ANTED.—Information of the whereabouts of 

ALARCON FILEMON, who was last heard 
of in Perry Landing, Texas, where was in 
a prison camp Ile Bas black hair la 
eyes, is five feet six inches in_ height. i } 
knowing his present address please communicst 
with I ‘IEL R. PENA, 814 North Townseu 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A’ anxious daughter would appreciat« 
_tion of the whereabouts of her 
‘.. KNUDEL, who was las 
years ago in Poledo. Ohio. 
casa the ames of Henry Clay and T 
dress rit L KNUDEL, 1221 Upton 
ledo, Ohio, 


YHESHIRE, FRANK, native of Liverpe 
land, who was last heard of eight ye: 
at Butte, Montana. Address brothei 
care of this magazine. 


WALTER I., who wa 
Syracusi 


I ENNETT, 
o% wi 
i or ida 


er a year ago in 
on his way to Jacksonville, 
twenty-one years old, six feet in height, 
blue eyes and brown hair and a light compl 
jon. If he sees this notice will he write 
heartbroken father, at 1723 South Main 
Elmira, N. Y.? 


JACK.-—We believe we ety 
rard to your mother, but 
General Delivery 
returned to us by 
addi 


ERKINS, 
formation in reg 
letters to you in care of 
taltimore, Maryland, are 
Post office. Please send us your new 


WAdtE D 


abouts of 
York for 
He was a 


Information in regard to the wh 
FRANK BEADOR, who left 
Kansas City about sixteen years 4 
drummer for Rogers Brothers Iti 
sister Vicrorta would be grateful for any news 
of him. Write her in care of Derioerive Srory 
MaGAaZziNne. 


WANTE!I —The 


who was born in 


address of W. W. MALONEY. 
Greeneville, ‘i nnessev 
and is a clarinet player. Was iast heard of in 
Noel, Missouri, Waiter. write to W. W. Liat 
MON, 305 North Main Street, Greeneville, Ten 
Ressee, 


‘REAMER or KRAMER (first name not given) 
whe was in the R. F. C., Number 170530 
Remember the cheese and jam line at the 

se?) Write F. G. W., in care ef the Missing 

lh partment 


C HLA'T.—-I would like to hear from you again 

A leaky boat, two boards for oars, and a 
hard climb Write I. G. W., in care of this 
magazine, 


1b—Jnformation of the whereabouts « 
DAVIS and MINNIE KING DAVIS. 
heard from in Texarkana, * “ 

y lived at Van Buren, Art 

ir children’s names are Georgi 
Rotie, and Lelia. Their 

like to hear from them. 

in care of the DETrecTivy 


anxious 
Please 


STORY 


whereabouts of 
who worked in 
Pottsville, please 


one knowing the 
DEARY, a waiter, 

Philad phi ia, New York, and 
communicate with the advertiser. Mr. Deary 
an Englishman, and was formerly a pugilist, 
traveled with a man named Pete Daley Ad- 

f JouNn F. Brownine, 1209 South Twenty 
enth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


BE! LIERS, GAIL, and his wife, who lived at Oak 

“ and Division Streets, Troy, three years ago. 
They kept a rooming house. One of their lodgers 
Ruru, would like to locate them. Please writ¢ 
to her in care of Missing Department. 


MARY 

Angeles, Cali 
Sioux City, Iowa, 

favor by sending her 
1208 Kast Seventh Street, 
Mary Smith went from 
Nebraska, and then 


ANY one knowing the whereabouts of 
4 SMIT ft Los 


A 
fornia, in 
will be doing a 
address to A 
Los Angeles, ‘alifornia 
Sioux City - New Castle, 
all trace of her was lost. 


H.- \ZLI 


ent address of her 
heard of in 
in care 


19i2 or 19138, for 


FRASER would like to knew the pres 
friend, RUTH HILL, 
Seattle, Washington. 


who was last 
of the Missing De- 


Write Miss FRASER, 
partment. 
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ORBACK, FRED JOE, who was last heard of 
in San Luis Obispo, California, and is be- 
lieved to be in southern California or Mexico, 
where he may be a saloon keeper or bartender. 
He speaks French, English, and German, is five 
feet ten inches in height, and has blue eyes and 
light hair. Any information concerning him will 
be highly appreciated by his brother, FRANK. 
Write him in care of this magazine. 


DA” Are you all right? I am still wearing 

your ring, and we have confidence in you. 
Please let us hear from you through this maga 
azine. Fay C 


H! SON, HUGH, who was last heard of in 

1907, when he was traveling on the steam- 
ship President from Portland to San Francisco. 
He is five feet eight inches in height, and has 
black hair and brown eyes. His sister MINNIb 
is very anxious about him, and would like to 
hear from him in care of this magazine. 


"LAUCHLYN, JOHN DAVID, who left North 
Carolina in 1895. He was a sailor at one 
time and later a carpenter. His wife and daugh- 
ter are living, and would like to hear from him. 
Address Box 98, Goldsboro, North Carolina. 


STOKE 8, 


ten yeurs ago, 
mond, Virginia. 
hear from her. 
Carolina. 


SALLIE, who was last heard from 
when she was living in Rich 
Iier sister is very anxious to 
Address Box 98, Goldsboro, North 


RS. L. OHLSON would appreciate any in 

Ssttetta in regard to the whereabouts of 

Mr. Peter (or Charles) Ohlson, who, when last 

heard from, was in Effingham, Illinois. Write 
her in care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


UNCAN, ED, who, when last heard of, was 
working as a contractor in ‘Trinidad, Colo 
rado. He was called “Blacky” while he was 
there. His brothers and sister are alive and 
want to find him. They say they will give a 
reward for any information leading to_the dis- 
j of his whereabouts. Address Woop V. 
in care of Polut Smith, Box 12 

izona, 


ROY, who was in the General 
Moose Saskatchewan, 
nada, in 1911 or 1912. is friend, R, R. J., 

says that it will be to } Fif zpatrick’s ad 

vantage to write to him in care of DreTRcrive 

STorRY MAGAZINE. 


ITZVATRICK, 
Hospital at 


THOMAS, v born in Tulare 
California, in 76 He was last 
heard from about seven years when he was 
in the State of Washington. information 
about him will be tha ag recoil by his fa 
ther, WILLA BRANNAN 35 South ‘Hope Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


BRANNA N, 
County, 


CAN any reader ish information of the 
whereabouts of SRNARD St 


LLIVAN, who 
about irty-two vears ago in 
Kansas by gh named Barns? 
about thirty-four years old 
called) Barns. IIe has three 
sisters and three brothers who would like 
to hear from him. Address M. SuULitvan, in 
care of the DETECTIVE StTorY MAGAZINE 


was adopted 
Oklahoma or 
If living, he is 
and is probably 


ILL any one knowing the whereabouts of 
JACK or JOHN BOWER, a barber, formerly 

of Front Royal, Virginia, and New York City, 

write to the Missing Department of this maga 

zine? 

who was last heard of when 


UNTZ, MANUEL, 
Dubuque, Lowa, in 


visiting old friends in 
1917, at the D. B. home, where he former); 
lived. He is about thirty years old, six feet 
in height, has dark hair, and lived at one time 
in Montana on a ranch. Send letters to D. S. B., 
246 Thirteenth Street, Dubuque, Lowa 


who left Virginia in July, 
, 887 or 1888, and was last heard of soon 
after at Russell, Kansas. He was about five 
feet eleven inches in height, weighed about one 
hundred and seventy pounds, and had dark hair. 
If now alive, he would be sixty-seven years old, 
He was at one time a farmer, but later became 
a clerk. May have entered the United States 
army. tte left real estate in Virginia. Any in- 
formation about him will be gratefully appre- 
ciated by his brother, .- MILLER, 28 South 
Main Street, Lexington, Virginia 


H OMburey, CHARLES L., forty-six 
old, about five feet five inches in 
weighing about on hundred and _— sixty-fi 
pounds, has light hair, turning gray, and g ay 
eyes. He is a naturalized American of French- 
Canadian birth. Works as a stationary engineer, 
a marine engineer, and a pipe fitter. Any in- 
formation concerning his present whereabouts 
will be thankfully received, as his signi iture is 
wanted to a deed. Address (. B. > Euelid 


Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 

MES. BEATRICE JOHNSTON, formerly of 
_ dt North Threasa Avenue, St. Louis, Mis- 

souri.— Write to your old friend. J. D., in care 

of this magazine 


GAs of $ 


,ouis, 
B. ay 
him in care of Company 6, C, A. D., 
Philippine Islands. 


ILLER, A. L., 
1 


years 
height, 


GEORGE, last heard from in St. 
Missouri. Your old friend, Private J, 
would like to hear from you. Write 


Fort Mills, 


AN any one give me information about my 
parents? I am thirty-eight years of age; 
and have blne eyes and blond hair. 1 was first 
taken care of by people named Arnold, and later 
adopted by a Mrs. Mudge. I have been told that 
my father’s name is Bowers, and that he is still 
alive. Please address MARGARET, in care of Miss- 
ing Department 


M AYCOCK, EMMA WINCHESTER, born No- 

vember 2, 1879. Her father was the Rev- 
erend Benjamin H. Maycock She was last heard 
of in Baltimore, Maryland. Any one knowing 
her present whereabouts, please write to her 
cousin, KATHARINR Maycock, at 20 Edgewater 
Avenue, Pleasantville, New Jersey 


ITTNER, ALDO, thirty-three years old, has 

blue eyes and light-brown hair; also JIM 

(or JERRY) WILSON, who has brown bair and 

blue eyes, and is forty years old Address Mrs 
ErHet, Witson, Box 279, Memphis, Texas. 


ASKELL, JOHN WALLACE, and EDWARD 
HASKELL. Joh ask hy of ji 

South Dakota, and ward, as i 
player, lived at one time Seward, Nebraska. 
They were both sons of John Wallace Haskell and 
Eliza Jane (C) ') Haskell, of Rockland, Maine, 
Any one k their present whereabouts, 
please commayn with the widow 
brother Adiress Mrs. EMMA L. TIASKE! 
fast. Maine 


R ONK, KENNETH. who was last heard from in 
~ Sharon Pennsylvania Your old pal, 
“SHACK” ADAMS, would like to hear from you. 
Address him at Box 370, New Hartford, New 
York 
ANTED patoema ee of the whereabouts of 
HAROLD SL. "ERY who left Nitro, 
West Virginia, in mber, 1 He is thought 
to have gone to 4 ri vase address all in- 
formation to his friend . A. Winsor, 25 Pine 
Street, Portland, Maing 
BEN, 


Boren. \> 

y id, has a fair 
miner. le was last heard of in Pueblo, Colo 
rado ree years ago. Send any information 
about to M. Kina, in care of the Missing 
Department. 


who is about thirty-seven 
P complexion, and is a 
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NFORMATION wanted in regard te the where- 

abouts of W. L. BRANCH, whose residence 
is believed to be in Florida, and who may be 
engaged in farming, trucking, or fruit raising 
in a small way. He was in Akron, Ohio, dur- 
ing the summer of 1917, whem he was employed 
as a night watchman for the Kelly-Springtield 
Tire Company. A friend who was with the Good- 
year “Police” at that time is very amxious to get 
in touch with him. Address all replies to the 
Missing Department, 


L>STER, ANNA, about nineteen years old, a 
brunette, and was employed as a telephone 
girl in Seattle, Washington, last year, A dear 
friend of hers wishes to kuow her present where- 
abouts. Send any information to A. R., in care 
of Derpcrive STORY MAGAZINE. 


ANCE. MAUD, and her daughter, LUCY 
V CRIST, who were last heard of im Denver 
Maud—If you see this, write 
because | bave 
DAISY. 


about a year ago. | 
me in care of this department, 
valuable information for you. 


WANTED— Information of the whereabouts of 
the parents or any other relatives of a boy 
who was left at a hotel on Washington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, some time in May, 1883. 
He was later adopted by a Mrs. Boomer, and 
lived in Maine. Address W. Fi. B., in care of 
Missing Department. 


PARKER, CHARLES ALBERT, age, thirty-five 
years; height, five feet six inches; weight, 
one hundred and thirty-six pounds; eyes, blue 

hair, yellow, and slightly bald in front: nose, 
thin and straight; four gold teeth on each side 
of the lower jaw, almost all of the upper ones 
filled, and also bridgework on the upper jaw: a 
scar at the side of eye; hands and arms large 
for his size. Ile went to work on the morn- 
ing of November 25, 1918, and has not been seen 
since. le had been injured on the back of his 
head a few days before, and complained of se- 
vere headaches and loss of memory. Doesn't 
drink or smoke. Walks quickly. When he left 
home he had on a dark-blue cloth suit, a dark- 
gray Mackinaw with red checks, a black soft 
hat, a blue shirt, and dark tan shoes, and 

ried a gold open-faced thin-model watch 1 
have gone to California, Oregon, or Washington, 
if his mind was affected, as he was familiar with 
those States. Vlease send any information of 
his whereabouts to his heartbroken wife, Mrs 
C. A. Parker, 259 Coatsville Avenue, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


PAULINE, who lived about two years 

go at Houston Street, near the corner of 

Pitt Street, New York City. One of her old 

friends wants to hear from her. Write to W. M., 
in care of DeTecrivE STorY MAGAZINE. 


BART, last heard from in 

Advertiser says it will 
to commupbicate with C. 
magazine, 


VANS, WALTER 
Alamosa, Colorado, 
your advantage 
in care of this 


be te 
M. E., 


W P. S. (DOLLY), whose home was in Johns- 
* town, Vennsylvania.—Please come back, as 
both Petey and your father are very sick, and 
am heartbroken. You will be forgiven. Please 
come to me, as I need you. Write to me at once 
at Conemaugh, Pennsylvania. Martrua. 
AYNOR, WILLIAM, a discharged soldier of 
Company <A, Forty-eighth Infantry, Camp 
Jackson, Columbia, South Carolina.—Come back 
jo me. All is forgiven. I am still in Buffalo. 
JELL. 


REEVEs, CORINE and LOUISE, who were last 

seen about eight months ugo in Jamaica 
Plains, Massachusetts. Mr. DONALD STELLE, of 
Robinwood Avenue, Jamaica Plains, has news for 
them, and he says it will be to their advantage 
to communicate with him at once. 
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fifteen years old, has blue- 
~ gray eyes and dark hair. Was last heard 
of two years ago. His brother, Bos, of 4454 
Wallace Street, Chicago, Ilineis, will appreciate 


any news of bim. 


COLLINS, BENNY, 


EINTZELMAN, EARL FREDERICK, who 
was last heard of in Los Angeles, in June, 
1ULS8, amd is believed to have gone to Death Val- 
ley. His shipmate, “Putt,” has good news for 
him. Address Purr, in care of Missing Depart- 
mInent. 


BLAlR, will you send me your address? 
of my death is unfounded. JACK, 
Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 


tumor 
11431 


I RANDEBURY, MRS. F. H. (nee LYDE KING), 
who was last heard from fourtcen years ago, 
when she was living at 1608 Franklin Street, 
Denver, Colorado. Her husbasad was in the gov- 
ernment service. Her eld friend, JENNIE B., 
is very anxious to locate her. Any one knowing 
of her address will confer a faver by com- 
municating with the Missing Department, 


YONN, ENRIQUE S., blue eyes, light-brown 
hair, short im stature, nose slightly scarred. 

ile was last heard of four years ago, when he 
was acting as chauffeur in Mexico City for 
Colonel Rafael Castillo. He is an American 
citizen. Hie speaks Spanish fluently. Is be- 
lieved to be in New York at present. Any one 
knowing his whereabouts please write to his 
anxious mother, Mrs *. CONN, 1005 Carson 


Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


GEALAM, LINWOOD, who was adopted about 

four years ago from the Society of Preven- 
tion of Creelty te Children in Norfeik, Virginia. 
Ile is about twelve years old. His sister would 
be deeply grateful if his adopted parents would 
let her know how he is. Mrs. B. GrauaAM, 210 
Tazewell Street. Norfolk, Virginia. 


AXY information ef the whereabouts of ALICE 
LLUMMEL, who was last heard from in Los 
Angeles, California, be appreciated by her 
brother RENNIE, is all alone and anxious 
to hear from her. rite to him in care of Albert 
Mckee, 1602 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


WALLER. JAMES J., who, if living, is twenty- 
seven years old, has dark hair and eyes, is 
about five feet ten inches in height, has a 
ear across his nose, and a knob over 
which was once broken. Hie joined the 
States army at Louisville, Kentucky, in Septem- 
ber, 1911, and was transferred soon afterward 
to Fort Terry, New York, from which be dis- 
appeared in November, 1911, and has not been 
seen or heard of since. His relatives believe he 
was murdered. Any information of him will be 
thankfully reeeived by his father, S. H. WaALier. 
tilasgow, Kentucky 


United 


ANDERSON, FRANCE ALBERT, who is now 
é ubout fifty-five years old, and was Iast 
heard of in San Francisco, in 1906, be » the 
earthquake. le used to be in the groce busi- 
ness His son, ALBERT F. ANDERSON, would like 
to r from him. Address Albert F. Anderson, 
U S. Submarine, R. 19, in care ef Postmaster, 
San Francisco, California, 


any one knowing the whereabouts of 

ts. S. S. HENSON (nee EDNA GOS- 
SETT), who was last heard of in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, in April, 1918, please semd her address 
to the Missing Department of the Derrcrive 
SvoRY MAGAZINE, 


N OORE, W. T.. nicknamed BUSTER and 
. JACK, who formerly lived in Dallas, Texas, 
and was chauffeur of a taxicab in Wichita Falls, 
Texas, in the spring of 1914. His baby girl is 

rears old and wants to see ber daddy. Write 
Missing Department. 
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KNIGHT, JOSEPH, a cook, who is between LUBB, AUDREY ROSANNA, who was adopted 
forty and fifty years of age, and between from the Joplin Orphan Home in 1906. She 
five and a half oo six feet in height. He has had one sister, Cora Ellen, and a brother, Archie 
one brother, Will, who was warried to a girl Otis. soth they and her mother are alive, and 
named Marie. He wus last heard from four would be very glad of information concerning 
years ago when he was traveling in Oregon and her. Write to Mrs. Cora CaroTuers, Box 103, 
Washington. His only sister, Mrs. HELEN Midian, Kansas 
Seecer RorHw, would appreciate any news of 
him. Address her at 1210 Sixth Street, 8S. W., EETER, CHESTER, about five fect eight 
Canton, Obio. inches in height, with straight, dark bair, 
through which a scar can be seen on one side 
MALLWOOD, C. L.—You have been left a for of the head, blue cyes, thirty-eight years old, 
tune of fifty thousand dollars, and it would weighing about one hundred and — sixty-five 
be to your advantage to write to Doctor Denny. pounds. Iie disappeared from Smithville, On- 
Mary. tario, in July, 1918. Ilis daughter, RENA YEErrR, 
is very anxious for news of him. Please address 
YAN any one give information in regard to the her in care of General Delivery, Hamilton, On- 
present whereabouts of LIZZIE SHAW, last — tario, Canada 
heard of in Tulsa, Oklahoma; ROSIE HIL 3 — I, 
last heard of in Chandler, Oklahoma; ANIE ANTED—Information of the whereabouts of 
WILSON, whose last known address was Yahola, ALBERT LUTHER JOHNSON and JERRY 
Oklahoma ; and AMANDA JAMESON, last heard WILLIAM JOLINSON, who, when last heard of, 
of at 1401 Bourbon Street, Dallas, Texas. Ad were in an orphan home in Louisville, Kentucky, 
dress all letters to DAVID SHaw, 1258% East Sev- Address their sister, Mrs, MAUDE SEWARD, at Bal- 
enth Street, Los Angeles, California. kan, Kentucky. 


ISENER, DANIEL PRATY, forty-nine years UREY, PATRICK, who left Donegal, Ireland, 
old, with dark eyes and hair, and five feet about ten years ago, worked some time i 
six inches in height; was last heard of in Salt New York, and later on the Great Lakes, 
Lake City, Utah, in 1917, when he was in the then went West fle was in California in 
real-estate business. Any one knowing his pres- Ile is about thirty years of age. Will any one 
ent address will confer a great favor by com- knowing his whereabouts please write EF. G., 
municating with his wife, Mrs. D. P. RISENER, in care of this magazine? 
1924 McIlroy Street, Anniston, Alabama. 
NFORMATION wanted of the whereabouts of 
SLAIN, PRESTON TLENRY, a farmer, who was 2 WILLIAM COOK, who is five feet six inches 
last seen at the Military Discharge Station in height, thirty-eight years old, and has light- 
in Toronto, to which he had returned from over blue eyes and brown hair: also of his brothers, 
seas. He is five feet nine and one-half inches in ALVA, GEORGE, and HORACE COOK Alva 
height, has light hair and blue eyes, a ruddy Cook, when last heard from, was running a hotel 
complexion, walks erectly, and is slightly deaf. in Hamburg, New Jersey. Please write Mrs, W. 
He was born in Birmingham, Alabat and G, Coon, Wanna, Oregon 
worked in Montgomery for a time. He is usu 
ally known by his middle name, Henry, and is NFORMATION wanted of the whereabouts of 
of ‘a congenial nature. When last seen he wore ANTIIONY ZIMMERMAN, whose home is 
au Masonic ring. lis wife will be grateful for thought to be in Hackensack, New Jersey, and 
any news of him. Address her in care of G who worked for the Atlantic eg Company at 
W. V. CLuTE, 195 Sandwich Street, West, Wind Amatol, New Jersey, in January, 1919. Mr. Zim- 
sor, Ontario, Canada. merman will hear of something ve “his advantage 
by communicating with H. H., in eare of the 
RIENDS.—Victor Carter would like to hear DeTECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
from you : in. frite the S:Lenv’ Six, in 
care of this ma pine. M ONTGOMERY, BERNARD, also known as B, 
a ‘ _* Doyle, who is five feet four inches tall, 
Mit LER, JACK, and LOUISE CONDON, who has light hair, blue eyes, a ‘ar on his. chin, 
were last heard of somewhere in Canada, and is forty-two years of age. He is a e¢ by 
and who may now be in the United States. trade and ‘formerly worked as steward 
Write to Roy at once.—Borpraux. Moline Hotel, Moline, Illinois. Hk left 
for home in 1909, and has not been 
M ARKHAM, or MARKAM, ARTHUR.—Write since. Any information in regard to his wher 
to your old pal whom you nurséd back to abouts will be ere mue a ee by his sis 
health between July 30 and October 1, 1917, at ter, Mrs. E. M. 220 North Seventy-fourth 
Fort Sheridan. Tell me where you are and how Street, SisaitaaGan. "Alabama. 
you are getting along. Write “APPENDICITIS.” 
the mother of the girl who, nineteen 
RS. SYKES would like to hear from R. G ‘ars ago, was taken charge f by Mrs. 
GOOD and his wile, who went to Cali ast and later adopted by Mrs. and Mr. 
fornia twenty years age Mrs YKES’ address Herrick, eer ase write to her daughter? Mother's 
is 406 Whitter Place "Pesess City, Missouri uname is bel ed to be MRS. HUSTON. Address 
ESTHER ie BRICK, in care of General Delivery, 
NY one knowing the whereabouts of LOUISE Kansas City, Missouri 
GOODWIN, who, with her friend, Mrs. Lucy 
Price, stayed with Mrs. Golz, at 661 Baltic WILL WALTER EASTMAN, or any one know- 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, the winter of ISS6 ing his where abouts, please write to Mrs. 
or 1887, please write to A. B, T., 1008 Twenty- Eusie Kine, R. FLD. No. 1, Box 77, Bartlesville, 
first Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin If alive, Oklahoma ? 
Miss Goodwin is about fifty-four years old 
BA iran EARL, who went from Richmond, 
ERCH, A. W., whoa was last heard of e Virginia to Philadelphia about i 
fall ‘of 1916 from Benson, Minnesota. . ars a and was last heard of in Los 
is about forty-eight years of age. Any one ( fase before the San Francisco fire He 
ing his pre whereabouts please icate orphan. Vilease send any information about him 
with his sister, in care of this magazin to the Missing Department. 


AN old friend wishes to get into communica ORIELLY, EDWARD.—Please write 

tion with SIDNEY SMITH, the son of et me know where you are. T am so wor- 
Albert Smith, who once lived in Florida. Ilis ried about you. T am at the shore with Mrs. 
friend bas a good opportunity for him. Address J. C., waiting to hear from you. Your broken 
COLONEL, in care of the Missing Department hearted wife 


me and 
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Want {D—Information of the whereabouts of 
‘RANK HIROSHIGE, a Japanese, who 
was last heard of in Keno, Nevada, three’ years 
ago. Write to his brother Jomn, in care of this 
magazine. 
WILLIAM MR. AND MRS. JESS, formerly 
ef Wichita Falls, Texas, who took charge 
of a little girl in the winter of 1914.) Any one 
knowing their present whereabouts, please com 
municate with the Missimg Department. 


IMMIE . a brakeman in January, 
on the Rock Island Railroad from Chicka 
Oklahoma, to Ma . Last name believed to be 
Ogden, or Obnsley. se) COMamMunicate with 
Missing Departme nt. 


Imformation of the whereabouts of 

FRED PARCARELLI (or PURCELL), of 
United States army, who was ljast heard of in St. 
Leuis, Missouri, on March 1919. Write J. R., 
Box 595, Ashiand, Nebraska. 


ANTED 


WILL J. WILLIS SPENCER, whose last known 

addtess Wa Brent, i com 
with his cousin, HILBERT ;. WIL- 
MARTH, at Newman, New ork 7 Also, will 
Mr. Spercer’s sons, CARL INNY, and ROB 
ERT, please write? 


municate 


CAN any one furnish information im regard to 
the whereabouts of MRS. MARY YOUNG 
(nee CAREY), who lived about seven yoars ago 
at 59 Redford Street, New York Army informa 
tion abeut her will be gratefully recei i by her 
daughter, SARAH RYAN, in care of the Drric- 
TIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 


ERKINS, FRANK, who has not heard 
from in over twenty-iive years. ‘Was of 

medium height, had dark hair and eye 
rather slender. When last heard of 
terville, West Virginia. If alive, 
three years old. Any news of r \ 
preciated by his daughter, Mrs M. McDONELL, 
024 Wyandotte Avenue, Bartlesville, Oklaboma 


DE MALTOS, HARRY BURTON, 
heard of in March, 1915, 
with Th Count of Luxemburg 
Ireland. Hi stage name was 
and bis home town is Burton-on-the 
He is of ge height, bas 
fair complexion, with 1 913 
employed as a teller in the Dominion 
ot Toronto, Any one knowing his pres- 
ent whereabouts will confer a great favor by 
writing to LB. B., Bex 734, General Vost ilice, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


who 


tue eves 


NFORMATION wanted of the whereabouts of 
an old friend, NET > DAD DLS, who, when 

last heard from, was livi F i7 Larken Street, 
Atlanta, Georgia, i Miss Ne.ite THorson 
115 Kirk Avenue, Southeast, Roanoke, Virginia. 


AXY one knowing the whereabouts of JOSEPH 

LHOMME, from whom his brother partied in 
the province of Manitoba, Canada, in 1898, will 
be doing a kindness by communicating with 
Jack LUOMME, at I8i) Oak Street, Portland, 
Oregon. 


ANTED “Information of the relatives of 
WILLIAM * BUCKMASTER, who 

Was separated fr family when : ut two 
years old, and w i d by a Mr. Cross, 
lived at Conquer: i Nova Scot 
Buckmaster is now about twenty-one 
age. His father’s mame is Charles. He 
brother Arthur, and two sisters, named 
and Dorothy. They were last heard 
Spencer, Massachusetts, about eight years ago. 
Send any information about them to WILLIAM EF. 
BUCKMASTER, 9 Doyle Street, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 
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wt sip ETHEL CORNELIA, also known as 

WILSON, who left Toledo, Ohio, in 
1916 a “st Louis, Missouri, left there for Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and was last heard of at [amilton, 
Ohio. She is about twenty-two years old, five 
feet six inches in height, has light-brown hair 
and freckles, information in reyard to her 
whereabout appreciated by the adver- 
tiser. Write . PP. SS. in care of DETECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE. 


{ ACNAUGHTON, JAMES ALEXANDER, who 

is about fifty-four years of age, six feet 
tall, has fair complexion and blue eyes. and wis 
last heard of in Montreal, Cunada, in September, 
S95. Your sister would very much like 
to hear from you. ve, <i and sisters are 
Address Mis. C. MacNaughton, $2 Chom 

Montreal, Canada. 


TINy 


CAN uny one give the advertiser 

~ tion of the whereabouts of ‘AN . ie 
KOKLMEYER, who left Detroit about a year 
ago to visit his parents in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
was drafted into the army. Please communicate 
with W. A. Conpon, im care of the Truscon Steel 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


gi ULLY, JIMMY, 
Brooklyn, New 


who was last heard of in 
York. in 1902. His cousin, 
Joun J. TuLiy, U. S. 8S. Bellows, in care of the 
Pifth Naval District, Norfolk, Virginia, will ap- 
preciate any news of hira. 
PPuAGG, MELVIN L., thirty-tive years old, five 
feet five i res in height. weighs about one 
hundred i rty-fiv pounds, has black hair 
and dark brown eyes, and the index fingers of 
both hands are misshapen IIe is a tool and 
mber of the Gold 0 
‘ et = Lo Anyeles. I} 
Brooklyn ab t a year ago, and has not 
heard of since, Any one knowing hi 
about please notify WititamM E. Burron, 
incton and Madison Avenues, Bridgeport 
neciteut. 
Tue advertiser would like to hear from 
descendants of “LORD KILMARNEK.” who 
lived in Govan-on-the-Clyde, Scotland, shortly 
after the time of Mary Stuart, 1 f Scots. 
Some of these deacendants’ re Wirkland, 
Wilson, Roger Write to R. K. B. W. HL, in 


care of ssing Department of DETECTIVE StTorY 


WIN IELD, Ss. M We believe we have 

information for you in regard to the where 

Albert Loyd. Send us your new 

address, for the post office returms letters sent to 
you at the old address, 


W FILL poy one 
DREW E. 


uts ot 


knowing the address of AN 
ANDERSON, nie imed 
“WHITEY,” who w: is last seen im Grand pids, 
Mich please write to his brother, Ek, A., in 
ire of the Missing Department? 


pe FRY, ALICE, twenty-six years of a Ilas 

wavy auburn bair, and blue eyes, and 
weizhs about one hundred and twenty pounds. 
Went from England to Ca and later to 
United States. Is believed ” nOW 
with her uncle, who keeps a wholesale ci 
It will be to Miss Duffy's interest, states 
V iser, communicate BECKI 

y Street, Stapleton, New 


heard 
Ilis oldest son, 
would like 
information 
Missing Department. 


( LIVER, PHILLIV, whose home was in 
Strathroy, Canada, and who was la 


of in 1906 in Duluth, Minnesota, 
Paul, has good news for him, and 
to hear from him. Please send any 
of his whereabouts to the 


ENDT, THADDEUS, Write at once. Your 

Uncle Joe is dead, and has left you eight 

hundred dollars. Address EF. Love, 214 Poplar 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 





. 
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RIM, PEARL,, EARL, HAZEL, 
who were lakt heard of in 
hema, about twenty-five years ago. A long-lost 
brother and son wishes to find them. Send 
communications to B., care of Missing Depart- 
ment. 


Sin ,NER, FRANK, who left his home in Boston 

Mills, Ohio, on July 9, 1918, to go to Rich- 
Ohio, to bave his hair cut, and has not 
been seen siace. May bave been drafted into the 
army. iis mother, who is seventy-four years 
old, is ill from worrying about him, and it would 
be a great kindness to send her news of him. 
He is five feet eight inches in height, has black 
hair and black eyes, and a dark complexion. Is 
twenty-five years old, and when he left home 
wore a dark-brown coat, blue trousers, and a 
soft black hat. Write his sister, Mrs. 
Docror, 216 East North Street, Akron, Ohio, 


AND LER, 
Antlers, Okla 


fi eld, 


who was last seen in St. 

Petersburg, Florida, in 1912, and last heard 
from in New Richmond, Indiana, in 1915. Write 
to your old St. Petersburg friend, ED VAN VLIET, 
at the same address 


ALLS, EDGAR, 


ILL, JOSEPH F., whose home was in Scran- 
ton or Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania. He 
was in training at Camp Upton, New York, and 
is on! gre to have gone overseas with the Forty- 
second Division. The advertiser says that a good 
position awaits Mr. Gill, if be will write bis 
friend, R. M. MITCHELL, Box 288, Lake Charles, 
Louisiana. 
Your 
Seventh 
hear 


HARRY, fourteen years. old. 
Dick ALEXANDER, of 730 
Diego, California, wants to 


URNER, 
friend, 
Street, San 
from you. 
Pos ony one know the whereabouts of HER- 
‘and ROSA COLDMAN, whose mother 
died i gh. in 1919? They were last heard 
from somewhere in Oklahoma. Their old friend, 
O. K. JENKINS, would appreciate any news of 
them. Write to him at 1716 South Conell Street, 
Alton, Illinois. 


ORNIN, RUFUS F.—Any one knowing the 

whereabouts of this man will confer a great 

favor to his old friend, . BANKS, by com- 
municating with the Missing Department 


AYXY reader knowing the present address of 
MRS. RU FUS WALTER and her two chil- 
dren, DORIS and JACK, please communicate 
with Mrs. Walters’ sister, ALICE CROKER, 211 
Maple Avenue, South San Francisco, California 
as gg as tg of the whereabouts of 
MRS. PEA E. LATZEL and SALLY 
LILIENTHAL, ako were last heard from at 
Gary, Indiana. Mr. Lilienthal is a mechanic, but 
was formerly employed on the steamer Penn Oil. 
Any information about them will be appreeiated 
by their brother, TIERMAN LILIENTHAL, care of 
N. D. Hecht, 528 West One Hundred and Thirty- 
sixth Street, New York City. 


AINES, WESLEY, who is about fourteen years 

of age, and whose name was changed since 

his adoption to Everett Sharp. He was last heard 

of in Wellton, Arizona, in February, 1915, Pleas 

send any ws of him to his brother, CLARENCD 

R. Rarnes, 531 South Lincoln Boulevard, Cen 
tralia, Illinois. 


W W. WILSON Last heard of in Racine, 
* Wisconsin. Please write P. O. Box 452, 
Jacksonville, Tennessee, and plan to meet your 
old pal in Flint, Michigan 
AN any reader furnish information of the 
present whereabouts of MAUDE M. HANEY, 
whose address in 1896 was 45 Pembroke Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada? The advertiser, J. 
A. CAMPBELL, has news for her Address him 
at 321 Powell Street, Henderson, Kentucky 


MARY - 
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WANTE D—Information regarding the where. 

abouts of the brother of Miss Godfrey, 
He is about five feet three inches in height, has 
blue eyes, and fair complexion. Is over twenty- 
one years old, and is believed to be somewhere 
in Canada. Address MIss GoOpFREY, in care of 
Miss Gertrude Bennett, 512 Sorauren Avenue, 
Toronto, Cunada. 


NY information in r rl to the whereabouts 

of MR. SAM G. TER, who is_ believed 

to be in one of the Western States, will be ap- 

preciated by WARREN J. SLATER, of Tupper Lake, 
New York 


NUDSEN, RICHARD EMIL, a Dane, about 
twenty-nine years old, five feet three and a 
half inches in height, weighing one hundred and 
forty pounds, has blond hair, blue eyes, and was 
a sailor for eleven years. From 1917 to 1918 he 
worked as a farmhand at Elgin and Homewood, 
Illinois, and was last heard from in September, 
3, When he was working on a Northern Pacific 
Railroad bridge, near Denver. He is known to 
his friends as Emil or, sometimes, “Shorty.” His 
friend CHarLEY has good news for him Ad- 
dress Charley at 118 West Bridge Street, Elyria, 
Ohio. 


—-Information of the whereabouts of 
FORTIN, who has not been heard 
from in fifty-two years. She lived in Quebee, 
Canada, Her sister, Mrs. MALVIN A. Fortin 
DAUPHIRAIS, of Washington Street, Green- 
field, Massachusetts, would be very glad to re- 
ceive news of her. 


ANTED 
EXILDA 


AXY one knowing the present address of JOR 
TONIK, nicknamed labama,”’ who was 
working in Chicago for the 
please communicate 
DETECTIVE SvToRY 


last heard of while 
saltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
with “Ilopo Doc,” care of 
MAGAZINE 


AN 
greatiy 
rd was last 
in Manchester 
care of 


information regarding the whereabouts of 
AMES A. BIRD, or his relatives, would be 
appreciated by the adve wtiser. Mr. 
heard from about 1914, when he 
New Hampshire. Address 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


WANTE D—Information as to the whe re abouts 

of MYRTLE and WILLIAM TURNER, who 
when last heard of were in an orphan home in 
Duques Illinois. That was in 1910. Address 
PrRivATE Joun H. TurNerR, Company K, Thirty- 
third Infantry, Camp Gaillard, Culebra, Panama 
Canal Zone 


light hair, 
Christopher, 
write to 
wish to 


FORREST, age twenty-three, 
heard of in 


MLAY, 
blue eyes Last 
Illinois. His mother writes: “Please 
me. There is money left for you. 1 
give this to you in person. Any one knowing 
of his whereabouts will confer a favor by writ- 
ing to Mrs. J. S. IMLAY, care of DETECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE 


OLTON, STANLEY. 

eash or Victory 
paid to any party 
munication with my brother, 
thirty-four; height five feet nine 
sandy; eyes steel yray; stern countenance; 
square-shouldered, Has traveled to the Western 
provinces of Canada. Ilas also done Frisco, Salt 
Lake City, New York, New Jersey, et cetera 
must go abroad in the very near future, and it is 
imperative that he correspond with this maga- 
zine, or with me. O. W. OLTON, 41 Court Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 


Reward of tifty ollars 
United States Note will be 
placing me in direct com- 
Stanley Olton. Age. 
inches; hatr 


known as 


ELIA, s5ass HOLMES, 
M MELIA. Last seen seven years ago. 


old friend is very anxious to hear from 
Any one knowing of his whereabouts will gre atly 
oblige by writing to “OLD FRIEND,” care of this 
magazine 
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have 
have 
ten te 
year, 
also 


BRADY, J. W.—Your letter recei tC 
forgiven you everything. Sorry you 
been so sick. expect to inherit trom 
twenty thousamd dollars within the next 
so cheer up. You can have it. IT am well, al 
the baby. I have a good-paying position Wish 
you could come here, as I could take care of 
you until you are better. Be sure aud write to 
me soon.—Ray 
OQ NEIL JOUNNIE.—Sailor, age fitty-four or 
fifty-five. Last heard from in Buffalo, New 
York. If any one knowing his present address 
will send it to this magazine, the favor will b« 
greatly apprec iated. 


and WILLIAM, 
and twenty-nine 
sons of George and 
Ceunty, Illinois, 
GRACE DUNAGAN, 
ann, is anxious to 


whe 
years 
Mina 
about 
w best 
get in 


N cCANN, LAWRENCE 
are about thirty-two 
respectively ; 


of ag 
who left Jersey 


McCann, 
twenty 
father 

touch with them. 


Mec 


EDWARD THENRY, 
when he left Buffalo, New York. 
His wife and children wish to 
heard from him. Any information will be grate- 
fully received "lease answer in care of the 
Missing Department, Derecrive STORY MAGAZINE 


V EBB, N. T. and N. E., 
Minnesota in 1898, 


OFFMAN, 
heard of 
for Akron, Ohio. 


JR. Last 


who left southern 
and have not been beard 
since 1905. Their mother is getting old, 
and is very anxious to hear from them Sh 
is still in Winnebago, Minnesota. Any informa 
tion that will lead to communication with them 
will be very much appreciatec 


from 


Beit Ss. OLIF L.. who was empicved ir 
thei’s box factory at Lake Front, Chic 
lilinois. and later was a ini ‘arrier in 
cago. formation is desi ) friend who 
knew h i he at time, and whom he will re 
ment er ; Any one know ing of | 
L€ as te “Ter, care of 


Chi- 


ard from «about two 
Street, myamavilte, 
Dorothy W 

touch wi 


BA! 

b y. ion 
Indiana. %! vas then with 
friend is : us t ret in 
will be t f t informatic 


her. 


TYLER. 


ont 
home t! 
brown e) 
some tatt 
sired Phe: 
ment. 


WV URPITS 
Bine ey or} air: heig » fee 
eight inch Was i 1 ; th eld 
Artillery, Fort Sill, Oklal t ard of in 
San Francisco, Californ Please writs 
your old pal, w number 
llave looked r for four years, 
Please send ing Le- 
partment 


Lowers TAMES and AP 
your old friend Any on 

addre ill do me a faver by 

care Missing Department, 


E, W 


HALL, WittiaM 

ak , about cig 
was last ard from at Elk City 
is tall and slender, has dark hair 
and is about forty years old. A 
past would like to hear from 
knowing his present address will 
favor by sending it to me in care 
Department ANNIS. 


I s write 
knowing thei 
Writing to me in 
this mayazine 


THOMAS, who 
hteep 


left Vanal 
years ago, and 
Oklahoma He 
and gray eves, 
friend of the 
him. Any one 
confer a great 
of the Missing 


secu 


Nova 


STEEN, A. B. (or ALBERT). When heard of 
last was leaving Nortolk, Virginia, for New 
ork City. Sis mother wants him to come home, 
or write soon Aly information in regard to 
him wil! be appreciated. Address the ‘Missing 
Department. 


WESLEY, JAMES LYMAN. 
Born at Goldsboro, North Carolina. Black 

now turning gray, very dark-brown cy 
about tive feet seven inches, Speaks 

Hias been gone from Fall River, — 

tov thirty-four years, Any one hi: 
informat of him, er his son FREDERIC ‘Kk 
WESLEY, who is supposed to be with him, please 
communicate with ArtHurn bE. WesLey, 50 Port- 
land Street, Providence, Khode Island, 


ABELBK. 


years 
one 


Botanical doctor. 


hair, 
height 
quick ly. 


RICHARD L. About tifty-five or 
old, five feet ten inches tall, 
about hundred and eighty or two 
pounds Lust heard of in Idaho. Is a 
will probably be found in a mining community. 
Any information concerning him will be idiy 
received by bis nephew, W. L. CeNngy, 13 east 
Ililton Street. Marengo, Iowa. 


sixty 

weight 
hundred 
chef, and 


heard of in 
brother is 
iy of any 


Little 
anxious to 
information tbat 
Any one knowing 
will do him a great 
DETECTIVE Svony Maca 


Rock, 


BYRD, MAMIE. Last 
Ar find 


cansas Her 
her and will be 
will help bik 
of her present 
favor by writing to 


ZINE. 
W AY, CLAUD CC. Fourteen years old: 
about five feet six: fair complexien; 
brown hair, closely clipped ; blue-gray eyes 
he left home he wore a blue serge N¢ 
with patebed elbows, gi long trous« 
shirt with soft collar, und badly wern 
thought to be Cincinnati, Ohio, 
“Claud, please Your mother 
dead. awd dad i i ery ill. Let 
where you are. Any on 
information about will confer 
writing to Mrs. S. F. Goopwin, 302 Sout 
teenth Street, Richmond, Indiana. 


M" 


height 
light- 
Whe 


going 
‘him 


S<INNEY, JOHN L., born 

and MARTHA y GILL 
granddaught would 
f them, or of any o 


SINGLEY. R, 1 


January 6 


born Decem 


second envineer 
san) Francisco, 
him last in 
any news rept 
manager of Cio, 
Is] Clovis, Cali 


fornia, 

tnd will appreciate 
i LONGACRI 
Company, Box 


ANNISTER, MRS. W. H 
HANNAH ELLEN GRAY. 
Formerly of Syracuse, Ne 
ard from was working on a 
Credit, Ontario, Canada. 
em pe any information about h 
r dau ADA MAY, age about twenty 
‘childhood was placed in ] 
When last heard from w: 
family in Oneida, New York. 
either of s° persons will 
by communicating with this 


Whi 
fruit farm 


MISS HETTIFE, 

iwo ‘or twenty-three 
with auburn hair and fair complexion. Occupa- 
tion, nursemaid or lady's maid. When last 
was in London, Wnogland. Her brother Jack 
is very anxious to find her and will be grateful to 


English. tv 
years of i 


hae ge 


any one who will give him information that will 
enable G 


her. d. 
Sydney, C. 


touch with 


him ‘t in 
36 Street, 


HORNSEY. Msplanade 
Scotia, Canada. 


B., 





a 


f 


Sra ans 
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TAY LOR, MRS. SUSIE EMMA, who moved Mat LORY, MRS., who left a child with a fam. 
from Charleston about twenty-three years ily ng ymed WILLIAMS in Youngstown, Ohio, 
b 





ago. Maiden name was LONG. She was tull Any one knowing her present whereabouts please 
and stout, with large gray eyes and light-brown write to Missing Department, DETECTIVE Svory 
hair, and was very pretty. Any information MAGAZI/E. 

that will lead to her present whereabouts will 

be greatly appreciated by her sister. Address AYLOR, CHARLES L., who was taken from 
Missing Department, DBTECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. Virginia or West Virginia in 1901 by a man 


named Velp to Geyser City, Oregon, and was 

Te ‘rOR or TEATOR. Can any one give me afterward sent to an orphans’ home in Portland, 

information in regard to FRANK THE TOR, Oregon. He has lost all trace of his relatives, 

or TEATOR, last heard of cighteen years ago ‘n and is very anxious to find them, and will be 

Santa Barbara, where he lived with his mother. glad to receive any information through the 

Please address FLORENCE MAB, this magazine. Missing Department of this magazine. His 

brothers and sisters were called FRANK, JOE, 

NFORMATION is‘sought as to the whereabouts ae HE, FLORENCE, and CYNTHIA TAY- 

of ao ee DAL ele 09 _—. last i as 
heard of her she was in Brooklyn, ew ork, 

If any one can tell where she is at present, I LYNec Mf, MICHAEL J 





Hoisting engineer. Last 
heard of in Sacramento, California. Present 


will thank them very much. Her old friend, 
C. G., will be glad to know of her present ad: address wanted by bis brother, DENNIS LYNCH, 
dress. Write C. G., care of Missing Department. M., K. & T. R. R., B. & B. Department, Dennison, 


Texas. 


ONES, or BUSBY, MISS FRANCES. Last ; : : 
J heard of in Galyeston, ‘Texas, in 1917. HY ™% cen WAY, A. G. E.—Write. My address is 
Parents supposed to live in Beaumont, Texas, 177 Norfolk Strect, Boston, Massachusetts. 








in 1917. Please write to me. How is Dodo? H. B. WICKERSON. 
FRANK J. GARNEY, 1724 Common Street, Houston, 
Texas. ELLEY, WILLIAM. Remember the old _ sort- 
ing machine, still in Chicago.—C. A. 8. 
‘ 2TTS ‘Bh ‘3 me yon ietw oto io 
ACOBUS, GEORGE BE. Age thirty-eight, height = =OLIFFORD, FRED L. About forty-eight years 
about six feet, dark hair, blue eyes. Will aii; Gace. 3 honed of | 
some one kindly send his address to 314 Presidio iH: old, six feet tall, dar , 4ast Ara OF ip 
Avenue, San Francisco, California? Harding County, Iowa. Also his sister, MINNIE 
J. CLIFFORD, forty-five years o!d, medium build, 
dark complexion, gray eyes. Last heard of in 
ILLY.--Why don't you write to me? Why Chicago. Any information about these two 
didn’t you have more confidence if you were persons will be gratefully appreciated By_ their 
in trouble? Please take care of that. You know niece, daughter of their youngest sister, Erne. 
what I refer to. Rose told me about the other. Nothing has been heard of either of them for 
Everything is O. K. If possible, come to. se about twenty — years. Please address  com- 
me. If not, write at once.—Anxiously yours. munications to Miss Rusy Swirr, 617 Barnard 
M. K. Avenue, Cudahy, Wisconsin. 
Mi! LE MRS FLORENCE HANOQU ip 4ARL. JAMES, whose wife's maiden name was 
Si iUR, and WILHELMINA HELA “ MAUD MORRIS. His daughter Rusy would 
LENA MILLET who, when last heard of, wer be gind to hear from him, or from any one 
living on Madison Street, Lloboken, New Jersey. knowing of his present whereabouts. She will 
in 1902 or 1905. Any one giving information that be grateful for any information that will help 
will lead to their present address will do a t her to find ber father. Please address com- 
favor by writing to MAYRELLE Spracur, P ; munications to the Missing Department of this 
556, Louisville, Kentucky InAga zine 


———— 
Soo eer 


ATTEMPTED SUICIDE NO LONGER A CRIME 
IN NEW YORK 


[F people are so tired of living that they try to commit suicide it is not merciful 

to treat them as criminals if they fail in the attempt. At least such seems 
to be the opinion of the New York legislature and Governor Smith. The legis- 
lature passed a bill, and the governor recently signed it, making attempted suicide 
no longer punishable by imprisonment. 

The former statute, which the bill lately become a law supersedes and makes 
void, provided drastic punishment for those who attempted suicide unsuccesstully. 
While declaring that those who ended their own lives willfully were not guilty 
of a crime, Section 178 of the Penal Code state rather naively : lthough suicide 
is deemed a grave public wrong, yet from the impossibility of reaching the suc 
cessful perpetrator no forfeiture is imposed.” Attempted suicide, however, was 
quite another matter. The old statute said of that: ‘Every person guilty of 
attempting suicide is guilty of a felony, punishable by imprisonment in a State 
prison for not exceeding two years or by a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
or both.” 
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“Give us NEW photoplay ideas—fresh, gripping 
‘twists’ and ‘angles’ to 
that will mov 


ts— movie stories with new 


Give us movie stories e and 


| “—— t pl lay-weary ari “ 








I the frantic ery of moti ers today! Never 
mea cept 


















37 LW. Hellman Bldg 
’ ful Angeles, California, 





PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORP., 








SECRETS OF PITCHING 
By Burt L. Standish 


This book will tell you something new. no matter 
what you know about baseball levery pliyer or fan 
who wants to know how to make the ball accomplish all 


It is the best book on 
Profusely Illustrated 


kinds of feats should own 
pitching ever published, 


a copy. 


/‘rice, 1de. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 

Readers of Detective Story Magazine should 
also read People’s Magazin Its brimtful 
rattling good adventure, humor, and varicty. 
People’s is a worthy companion to Detective 
Story Magazine. 


postpacd,. 


of 





YOU CAN 
A Practical 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


MAKE CIGAREPI&S LIKE THESE 


Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


Sent postpaid for 50 ets. 
Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, 


Address, 
New York City 



































| “What Do You Know?” 


Never mind how strong you are. The boss 


is looking for brains, not brawn. 


It’s a fine thing to be healthy and hard as 
nails, but when the boss wants a man for a big 
|| job, the kind that pays real money, it’s what 
you énow that counts. 

Right now the Government and employers 
everywhere are looking for men wich special 
training—men who can do some one thing well. 








How about you? Are you ready for one of 
these positions? Have you an expert knowledge 
of any kind of the work? 

If you haven’t special training, get it now ! 
You can do it—in spare time—through the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools. Pick the 
position you want in the work you like best and 
the I. C. S. will give you the training you need 
| right in your own home evenings — you need 
| not lose a day or a dollar from your present 
occupation. 

More than two million have prepared for suc- 
cess in the 1. C. S. way. Surely, what so many 
| have done, you can do. The first step ig to find 
| out how. Mark and mail this coupon, 
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INTERNATIGNAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2S992B, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 

or in the subject, before which I mark Xe 

E TRIC AL ENGINEER 

i ghting and Railways 

ec 4 Wiring 

Tele graph E pune er 

{) elephone We 

LO MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

(0 Mechanical Draft«min 

F 





SALESM: io 
=] ADVERTISING 
Window ‘I rimmer 
LJShow Card Writer 
: Ae 






Se SSSES 






achine Shop Practice 
oolmaker 





oy 
Stenogra vey rand Typist 
Cert. Public (rr 
PRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Comme rcia 
GOOD ENGL isu 
| Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL SI “ahs ; 
Railway Ma ork 
Jaur OMORILE Or ERATING 
JAnto Repairing 
) Navigation 
J AGRICULTURE 
: Poultry Raising 


(0 Gas Engine ane rating 
Be IVIL ENGINEE 
L)Surveying and Map ping 
LOMINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
LISTATIONARY ENGINEER 

“|Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
(0 ARCHITECT 
( Contractor and Builder 
(CO Architectural Draftsman 
() Concrete Builder 
seer i : ngine per 

LUM ND HEATING 
fe ta at Worker 
Overseer or Supt. 
sT 
























Name 
Present 
Occupation_— 
Street 

and No - 


City___ snasieaiiad _State _ — 








End Every Corn Before 
You Fit a Shoe 














Week-Old Corns 


. rump aLh 


J)Be& BI91 








Should Be Unthinkable 


These positive facts are now known 
to millions: 

The pain of a corn can be instantly 
stopped, and forever. 

The corn itself can be ended com- 
pletely, and usually in two days. 

The method is scientific. It consists 
of attaching a Blue-jay plaster, forget- 
ting the corn, and letting things take 
their course. The results have been 
proved by experience. 


Blue- 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


jay 


They have been proved to so many 
people that corns are now compara- 
tively uncommon. 

Corn aches are needless, 

Paring corns is folly. 

Old-time harsh and mussy treat- 
ments have no place today. 

You will know these facts, and 
quickly, if you'll try a Blue-jay on one 
corn. Do it tonight, and the whole 
corn question will settle itself forever. 


Stops Pain Instantly— 
Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 

















